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CHAPTER  XVII. 

His  wounded  ears  complaints  eternal  fill, 
As  unoiled  hinges,  querulously  shrill. 

Young. 

It  was  Mr.  Danby's  usual  custom  to  ask 
hi§  mother  for  money,  instead  of  writing  his 
own  cheques  upon  his  banker;  and  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  cheque  given  to  Emilia,  which, 
after  various  delays,  had  at  last  reached  Lon- 
don, and  had  this  day  been  discovered  by  her, 
when  examining  the  banker's  book,  had  filled 
her  with  peevish  anxiety. 

Mrs.  Danby  possessed  almost  unbounded 
influence  over  her  son's  mind ;  he  loved  her — 
as  it  seems  the  nature  of  sons  to  love  their 
mothers — with  a  mixture  of  tenderness  to  the 
sex ;  gratitude  for  the  innumerable  cares  paid 
to  their  infancy ;  fondness  to  the  spring  from 
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whom  all  their  little  infant  and  boyish  indul- 
gences has  flowed ;  and  a  pious  reverence  to 
the  gray  hairs  and  wrinkles  of  a  closing  life, 
the  best  years  of  which  have  been  expended  in 
their  service.  The  love  of  the  mother  is  the 
most  universal  and  the  most  beautiful  feature 
in  the  character  of  man,  as  to  possess  it  is  the 
crowning  glory  and  supreme  felicity  of  woman. 

It  tends  very  much  to  harden  and  blight  a 
man's  character,  when  the  mother  whom  he 
loves  and  trusts  is  such  a  being  as  Mrs. 
Danby.  There  has  no  sense  of  moral  beauty, 
there  hath  none  of  the  divine  influence  of 
gentle  tenderness,  none  of  the  high  adoration 
of  what  appear  to  him  angelic  virtues — none 
of  all  this  has  flowed  into  his  soul — the  very 
fountain  from  which  the  finer  feelings  and  the 
higher  tendencies  are  to  be  drawn  has  been 
changed  and  petrified  at  its  source. 

He  loves  his  mother,  but  with  how  poor  a 
love,  though  it  is  all  his  unexcited  heart  has 
to  bestow  !  Oh,  blest  above  all  the  bene- 
factors of  their  race,  those,  the  lovely  and 
excellent  among  women,  who  become  the  tu- 
telary angels  of  men ! 
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You  must,  and  you  ought  to  feel  all  the 
pity  for  Mr.  Danby,  with  which,  when  I  re- 
flect upon  all  these  things,  he  inspires  me. 

And  so  Mrs.  Danby  sits,  doiJic/  nothing,  in 
her  chair,  in  a  fit  of  fretful  vexation,  think- 
ing that  her  son  will  not  come,  and  doubly 
anxious  because  this  cheque — this  hundred 
pounds,  of  which  she  can  get  no  account, 
sticks  in  her  mind  with  that  impotent,  irri- 
tating regret,  with  which  the  covetous  man 
reflects  upon  money  lost,  that  might  have 
been  his — or  wasted,  that  might  have  been 
saved. 

In  such  regrets,  in  such  reveries,  without 
object  or  improvement ;  in  such  vain  wander- 
ings of  the  spirit  in  forbidden  places,  how 
many  of  our  best  hours  are  spent ! 

"Where  can  he  be? — what  can  he  be 
about?  I  never  heard  him  say  anything  of 
Mr.  Wyndham  in  my  life,  except  that  he 
went  down  once  before  to  examine,  I  believe, 
into  some  titles  .  .  .  but  that  is  a  year  ago ; 
and  to  go  down  for  two  days  and  stay  seven, 
sending  for  so  many  important  papers — and 
no  one  at  his  chambers  but  Wilson  to  answer 
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applications  !...To  be  sure  there's  not  much 
doing  just  now.... What  could  he  want  one 
hundred  pounds  for  ?  —  I  never  knew  him 
guilty  of  extravagance  before.  Heigh  ho  !  a 
mother's  cares  are  never  over. —  Hush  !  a 
hackney-coach  is  coming  down  the  street. 
No,"  she  exclaimed  peevishly,  "  it's  not  he — 
I  know  he'll  not  come  to-night." 

But  the  coach  stopped  at  the  door,  and  it 
was  he. 

As  it  was  Sunday  night,  it  was  of  no  use 
going,  as  usual,  in  the  first  instance,  to  his 
chambers,  and  he  had  promised  to  come  and 
sup  with  his  mother  on  his  arrival  in  town. 

"  La,  sir ! "  cried  Susan,  lifting  up  her 
hands  with  joy,  after  opening  the  door  and 
seeing  him  enter  the  house,  lumbering  his 
timeworn  portmanteau  after  him,  *'  I  am  so 
glad  you're  come  at  last !  Mistress  is  up 
stairs,  and  has  been  expecting  you  these  two 
hours.  You  haven't  supped?  Shall  I  pay 
the  coach  ?  My  gracious  !  but  you  look  tired 
enough — put  down  your  portmanteau — there  ! 
I'll  take  care  of  that — shall  /  settle  with 
roachy  ?" 
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"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Danby,  with  his  usual 
carelessness. 

And  leaving  the  unfortunate  jarvey  to 
battle  with  Susan  for  half-a-erown,  instead  of 
receiving  his  own  five  shillings,  he  put  his 
portmanteau  down,  and  made  his  way  up  the 
staircase  —  illuminated  only  by  the  light  of 
Susan's  candle  from  below — to  his  mother's 
parlour.  There  was  not  much  tenderness  in 
the  greeting  he  received. 

"  Well,  you  are  here  at  last !"  she  said, 
without  risinof  from  her  chair :  "  I  besfan  to 
think,  after  leading  the  most  regular  life  in 
the  world — and  establishing  the  character  for 
exactitude  and  punctuality — you  were  like 
some  others  I  know,  beginning  to  play  the 
fool  in  your  old  age... and  running  your  rigs 
in  your  gray  hairs." 

There  was  something  most  excessively 
grating  to  his  feelings  in  this  speech ;  but  he 
answered  nothing,  and  walking  up  to  the  fire- 
place, merely  looked  upon  the  chimney-piece, 
as  if  expecting  there  might  be  letters,  and 
asked  if  there  were  any  news. 

"  News  !  news  enough  ! — that  Mr.  Danby 
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is  gone,  nobody  knows  where,  and  nobody 
knows  for  what,  and  is  not  to  be  found  in  his 
chambers. — That's  news  enough  for  me,  and 
for  half  the  town  besides." 

"  Well,  mother,  say  no  more  about  it. 
Mr.  Danby  is  come  back  again. — Have  you 
got  me  any  supper?" 

*'  Supper!  ay,  very  likely.  Here  you,  who 
used  to  be  punctuality  itself — two  hours," 
looking  at  a  large  silver  watch  which  hung  at 
her  side,  "  two  hours  after  your  time. — It's 
well  it's  not  a  client,  but  only  your  poor  mo- 
ther that's  kept  dawdling  and  fretting,  and 
expecting,  and  waiting  for  you  all  this  time. 
Supper !  yes,  there's  some  supper  :  I  suppose, 
Susan  will  bring  it  up  when  it's  ready." 

He  made  no  answer,  but  drawing  a  chair 
to  the  fire  sat  down  before  it,  and  resting  his 
feet  on  the  fender,  proceeded  to  pound  and 
break  the  piece  of  coal,  declaring  it  was  a 
very  raw,  cold  night. 

If  there  was  a  thing  Mrs.  Danby  hated  it 
was  to  see  a  piece  of  coal  splintered,  and,  as 
she  termed  it,  blazing  away  like  a  tallow- 
candle. 
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"  I  wish  you'd  let  the  fire  alone — you'll 
make  the  dust  fly  all  over  the  room.  I  can't 
think  what  you  would  have — the  room  is  like 
a  stove." 

So  it  was  to  her,  for  she  had  already 
fretted  herself  into  a  nervous  fever. 

"  I  assure  you,"  said  Mr.  Danby,  with  great 
docility,  abandoning  the  poker,  "  I  feel  ex- 
tremely cold — and  uncomfortable,"  added  he, 
looking  round  the  apartment,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  seeming  to  be  aware  how  sor- 
did and  disagreeable  it  was. 

"  Uncomfortable  ! — I  am  sure  I  don't  avou- 
der  at  that  !  Everybody  feels  themselves 
uncomfortable  when  they  begin  with  new 
ways  of  life,  and  abandon  all  the  old  and  ex- 
cellent habits  in  which  they  have  been  reared. 
I  don't  know  where  you  have  been ;  that  is, 
I  know  the  place — the  Oaks — somewhere 
down  in  the  west;  but  I  don't  know  what 
sort  of  people  you  have  been  among.  But 
this  I  know,  it's  the  first  time  in  your  life 
you  ever  drew  for  a  hundred  pounds.  I  won- 
der what  you  could  find  to  do  with  so  large  a 
sum  !     I  hope  it's  safe  ?" 
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A  grim  smile  stole  over  the  features  of  Mr. 
Danby  at  this  speech ;  he  was  thinking,  with 
a  feeling  almost  of  entertainment,  of  the  far 
larger  sum  that  he  had  put  into  jeopardy  with- 
out her  knowledge.  The  idea  of  the  fuss  she 
would  make  about  it  —  the  anguish  and  vex- 
ation of  spirit  it  would  occasion,  could  she 
but  be  made  aware  of  it — gave  him  a  little 
rather  wicked  enjoyment;  but,  like  a  good 
son,  he  resolved  to  spare  her  feelings,  and  let 
her  know  nothing  about  the  matter. 

"  You  look  as  pleased  as  if  you  had  done 
some  clever  thing,"  said  she,  in  a  vexed 
tone. 

"  Why,  mother,  whether  I  did  a  clever 
thing  or  not,"  said  he,  *'  it  was  no  such 
mighty  thing." 

*'  Oh,  you  think  so !  A  hundred  pounds 
no  such  mighty  thing  !  How  grand  we  grow  ! 
I  rememember,  young  man,  the  time  when  I 
looked  upon  it  almost  as  a  fortune. — Ay, 
your  father  and  I  worked  hard,  and  spared 
hard,  to  save  the  first  hundred  pounds  that 
was  laid  out  upon  your  education." 

*'  Good  mother,"  said  he,  kindly. 
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"  And  all  to  see  you  waste  it  now !"  she 
added. 

He  had  been  used  from  a  child  to  hear  this 
sort  of  reasoning ;  he  considered  it  an  attri- 
bute of  the  sex,  and  let  it  pass. 

"  But  I  wish  Mrs.  Susan  would  let  me 
have  my  supper." 

*'  I  wish,  before  you  thought  so  much  about 
your  supper,  you  would  let  me  hear  a  little 
of  what  you  have  been  about ;  and,  at  least, 
what  you  did  with  the  hundred  pounds." 

"  That's  a  secret,"  said  he. 

"  A  secret !"  she  cried,  lifting  up  her 
hands,  and  in  a  voice  half  wail,  half  scold, 
*'  a  secret  from  me !  and  the  first  you  ever 
had  in  your  life  !     Oh,  Matthew  !" 

She  looked  really  hurt  and  alarmed.  Other 
and  better  mothers  have  felt  that  step — the 
first  secret  withheld  by  their  son — inevita- 
ble, they  know,  but  painful — it  is  the  sever- 
ance of  the  tie  of  childhood. 

Mrs.  Danby  was  not  a  reasonable,  she  was 
a  very  jealous  mother — jealous  of  power, 
jealous  of  influence  over  her  son's  mind,  jea- 
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lous  of  his  conduct,  of  his  feelings,  of  every- 
tliing. 

The  pain  a  reasonable  woman  might  have 
felt  was  exasperated  to  intensity  by  these 
unreasonable  feelinofs.  She  looked  exceed- 
ingly  vexed  and  hurt,  and  sat  some  time  in 
gloomy  silence. 

Such  men  as  Mr.  Danby  are  entirely  in  the 
power  of  women  of  this  description ;  their 
habitual  tranquillity  is  disturbed,  their  good 
nature  wounded... and,  as  they  have  no  self- 
love,  they  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
they  are  to  blame  when  they  are  told  so. 

"  No  great  matter  of  a  secret,"  said  he, 
stirring  the  fire  again  inadvertently  :  "  the 
money  was  wanted  for  the  Wyndhams." 

"  The  Wyndhams  !  And  who,  if  you  please, 
are  the  Wyndhams  ?  What  claim  have  they 
upon  your  money  ?" 

"  They  were,  unfortunately,  very  much  in 
want  of  it  at  the  moment,"  said  he. 

"  Very  much  in  want  of  it !  And  pray 
whose  fault  was  that  ? — Yours  ?" 

"  Not  mine,  certainly,"  said  he,  with  a  little 
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dry  laugh.  ''  The  truth  is,"  he  added,  stirring 
the  fire  again,  "  that  Mr.  Wyndham  is  in  dif- 
ficulties. I  know,  mother,  whatever  I  tell 
you  is  sacred." 

"  You'll  poke  the  fire  out.  Do,  pray,  put 
down  that  poker.  Well,  Mr.  Wyndham  is 
in  difficulties,  and  pray  what  has  that  to  do 
with  you,  except,  perhaps,  in  your  profes- 
sional capacity  ?  I  suppose  you  went  down 
for  that;  but  I  hope  you  will  take  care  to 
charge  your  expences." 

Here  came  another  little  half-amused  smile. 

"  Yes,  yes — I'll  take  good  care  of  myself." 

''  But  this  hundred  pounds.  I  hope  you 
had  good  security  for  it,  as  you  were  fool 
enouo:h  to  lend  it.  Your  father's  maxim 
was,  '  neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be,' 
and  you  had  better  make  it  yours." 

There  was  no  reply  to  this.  His  conscience 
rather  smote  him,  when  he  thought  how  little 
he  had  adhered  to  the  wise  maxim  of  his 
father ;  in  the  principle  of  which,  had  it  been 
the  case  of  a  third  person,  he  would  as  rea- 
dily have  concurred  as  any  one.  So  he  again 
took  hold  of  the  poker. 
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"  Do  let  that  poker  alone  !  Who  are  these 
Wyiidhams  ?  Some  large,  needy  family,  with 
a  dozen  children,  I'll  be  bound,"  with  the 
utmost  contempt  in  her  tone ;  for  Mrs.  Danby 
always  feh  the  profoundest  contempt  and  dis- 
gust for  the  unfortunate  possessors  of  large 
families  of  children.  "  The  less  any  one  has 
to  do  with  such  needy,  hungry,  grasping 
people,  as  a  man  and  wife  at  the  head  of  a 
squalling  family  of  children,  the  better;  and 
as  for  accommodation " 

"  Oh,  there  are  only  two  people  in  this 
case,  Mr.  Wyndham  and  his  daughter,  for  his 
wife  is  just  dead." 

"  His  daughter !" — With  a  true  woman's 
instinct,  the  word  flashed  like  a  sudden  sun- 
beam through  her  mind.  "  Daughter  ! — pray 
how  old  may  his  daughter  be?" 

"  I'm  no  great  judge  of  young  ladies' 
ages — about  twenty,  it  may  be." 

"  Young  ladies  !  And  what  have  you  to 
do  with  young  ladies,  or  their  ages,  pray?" 

"  Very  little,  indeed,  I  am  sorry  to  say," 
and  the  poker  was  again  in  his  hand  ;  but, 
as  he  durst  not  stir  the  fire,  he  contented 
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himself  with  swinging  it  between  his  finger 
and  thumb. 

"  Sorry  to  say — what  do  you  mean  by 
sorry  to  say  ?  I  don't  know  you  to-night. 
You,  at  your  age  ! — you  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  philandering  after  young  ladies." 

The  poker  fell  on  the  hearth  with  a  loud 
noise,  as  he  suddenly  pushed  his  chair  back, 
rose,  laid  his  hand  upon  the  bell,  and  rang  it 
impatiently.  "  When  will  Susan  bring  my 
supper?  If  she  makes  me  wait  much  longer, 
I  shall  go  to  my  chambers  without  it." 

"  What  a  noise  and  din  you  do  make !  Sit 
down  again,  Matthew,  and  let  me  hear  a  little 
more  of  what  you  have  been  doing." 

"  Endeavouring  to  reduce  the  inextrica- 
ble confusion  of  Mr.  Wyndham's  affairs  into 
something  like  order.  That  is  Avhat  I  have 
been  doing." 

"  And  in  the  mean  time  lending  the  money, 
I  suppose?" 

^'  Something  very  much  like  it." 

"  I  could  not  have  believed  it  of  you, 
son." 

*'  Why  not  ?"  said  he,  innocently. 
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"  That  you  could  be  so  improvident,  so 
absurd !" 

"  I  could  not  have  thought  it  of  myself  a 
month  ago,"  said  he,  alluding  to  the  subject 
matter  of  his  secret  consciousness. 

Susan  now  came  in,  carrying  the  tray  and 
things  for  supper.  He  rose  up,  and,  as  he 
often  did,  took  out  the  table  for  her,  and 
opened  the  leaves  himself,  all  in  his  usual 
daw^dling  manner — ^liis  limbs  seeming  to  hang 
by  wires,  and  his  clothes  to  have  been  made 
for  a  person  twice  the  size  of  himself. 

Supper  was  soon  set  ;  and  while  he  sat 
and  enjoyed  his  beefsteak — which  Susan  had 
taken  care  should  be  both  juicy  and  good,  his 
mother  remained  silent,  but  full  of  thought, 
and  eyeing  him  with  her  sharp,  penetrating 
black  eye. 

When  he  had  done  he  pushed  the  table 
from  him,  and,  while  Susan  carried  away  the 
things,  resumed  his  place  by  the  fire,  very 
much  the  better  for  his  supper. 

If  ever  fancies  couleur  de  rose  could  visit 
the  twilight  caves  of  his  imagination,  they 
did  so  now.     Susan   had  hastily  popped   a 
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good  piece  of  coal  upon  the  fire,  unobserved 
by  her  mistress,  who  was  absorbed  in  thought, 
and  it  was  blazing  away  in  a  most  unaccus- 
tomed manner.  The  flashing  light  gave  an  air 
of  cheerfulness  even  to  that  dingy  apartment ; 
he  felt  its  influence,  rested  his  feet  upon  both 
sides  of  the  grate,  threw  himself  back  upon 
his  chair,  and  was  soon  lost  in  reverie. 

You  wdll  not  require  to  be  told  where  he 
was  in  spirit ;  his  mother's  sharp  and  watch- 
ful eye  followed  him,  and  continued  to  rest 
upon  him  for  a  very  long  time.  At  last  she 
broke  silence  with — 

"  And  so,  I  suppose,  this  Miss  Wyndham, 
his  daughter,  will  have  nothing  at  all  ?" 

"  Not  a  doit,"  said  he,  starting  and  set- 
tling himself  with  his  own  feet,  and  the  four 
legs  of  his  chair,  on  the  floor  again. 

"  And,  therefore^  I  suppose  you  have 
thought  proper  to  fall  in  love  with  her  ?" 

Ah,  Mrs.  Danby,  your  temper  got  the 
better  of  your  prudence  then !  Nothing  so 
dangerous  as  to  give  the  passions  a  name. 

"  I  should  not  have  presumed  to  think  of 
such  a  thing,"  he  observed. 
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**  Presumed !"  she  exclaimed,  with  increas- 
ing acrimony  —  "presumed!  Is  she  such  a 
mighty  paragon  of  perfection  then  ?" 

"  She  is  a  very  sweet  and  excellent  young 
lady,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone. 

'*  I  dare  say.  Ah,  you  fools  of  men  think 
everything  sweet  and  excellent  when  you 
fall  in  love!. ..But  I  never  thought  to  hear 
such  a  pack  of  nonsense  from  you." 

No  reply. 

Nothing  finishes  a  temper  which  is  about 
to  go,  like  silence.  The  most  provoking 
words  in  the  world  are  less  aggravating,  as 
the  women  say.  Mrs.  Dan  by  had  now  lost 
all  command  of  hers. 

"  Some  artful,  interested  puss,  as  they  all 
are,  I'll  be  bound ;  who,  because  her  father's 
ruined,  and  she  a  beggar,  a  pretty  beggar  ! — 
she  may  be  pretty  or  ugly,  I  neither  know 
nor  care — is  setting  her  cap  at  you.  It  would 
be  a  pretty  settlement  for  her,  with  your 
fortune ! — A  nice  thing  enough,  after  all  her 
misfortunes,  for  the  young  lady!...  But  I 
have  no  patience  with  you  for  being  such  a 
dupe." 
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A  flash  as  of  lightning  shot  through  his 
bosom.  He  suddenly  glanced  up  in  his  mo- 
ther's face,  as  suddenly  turned  his  chair  al- 
most round,  and  sat  with  his  back  to  her, 
letting  her  run  on  as  long  as  she  pleased.  He 
heard  not  one  syllable  more. 

Mrs.  Danby  had  done  enough ;  and  thoughts 
began  to  possess  his  brain,  which,  but  for  her 
interference,  might,  probably,  never  have  en- 
tered it.  The  words,  ^'  a  nice  thing  enough 
for  the  young  lady,  after  her  misfortunes," 
rang  in  his  ears. 

Tired  with  its  own  volubility,  the  old  lady's 
tongue  at  last  stood  still.  He  seized  the  op- 
portunity, and,  rising  hastily  from  his  chair, 
got  up  and  went  to  her,  gave  her  a  kiss — a 
most  rare  and  almost  unheard-of  proceeding, 
which  surprised  her  so,  that  she  had  not  time 
even  to  exclaim ;  and,  seizing  his  hat,  which 
was  thrown  upon  the  old  settee,  made  his 
escape  down  staire. 

He  told  Susan  hastily  that  he  would  send 
for  his  portmanteau  in  the  morning,  opened 
the  door,  and  rushed  abroad  into  the  night. 
He  was  panting  to  be  alone.  His  heart  seemed 
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bursting  with  the  new  idea  thus  suddenly 
presented  to  him — "  a  nice  situation  for  the 
young  lady,  after  all  her  misfortunes !" 

Yes,  it  was  most  true,  ruin,  inevitable  ruin 
surrounded  her — he  knew  it  well.  She  was 
a  beggar,  an  absolutely  penniless  beggar ! 
She,  with  all  her  delicate  tastes,  her  elegant 
habits,  this  beautiful  angel  of  his  imagina- 
tion, was  poor,  defenceless,  penniless,  house- 
less as  the  beggar  who  passed  him  in  the 
streets.  She  must  know  this  soon — it  could 
not  long  be  concealed  from  her.  He  saw  her 
standing  in  her  father's  halls,  with  all  her 
household  gods  shattered  around  her,  a  beau- 
tiful vision  amid  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  himself, 
not  as  his  fancy  had  too  often  pictured  him, 
a  poor,  shy,  hesitating  quill-driver,  but  the 
manly,  strong,  and  powerful  deliverer,  snatch- 
ing her  from  the  tottering  and  blackened 
fragments,  and  catching  her  to  his  bosom. 

He  walked  so  fast,  that  his  gait  seemed 
almost  like  that  of  a  madman,  and  people 
turned  back  as  he  strode  along.  He  was, 
indeed,  as  one  transformed  ;  the  might  of 
that  one  idea  had  given  vigour  to  the  trem- 
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bling  frame,  and  strength  to  the  feeble  knees. 
Mr.  Danby  felt  that  he  was  a  man. 

The  night  wind  blew  upon  his  breast,  and 
breathed  upon  his  forehead  :  giving,  as  it 
were,  a  glow  of  health  and  vigour,  never 
known  before,  to  his  feelings. 

Long  did  he  wander,  walking  rapidly  from 
street  to  street,  in  a  sort  of  extasy,  rapt 
from  the  world,  and  all  it  contained,  by  that 
one  entrancing  idea.  No  saint,  no  Theresa, 
no  St.  Francis,  in  the  sublime  trance  of  ex- 
tatic  devotion,  ever  experienced  feelings  more 
intense  than  his.  I  do  not  know  how  long  it 
might  have  been  before  he  found  himself  at 
the  door  of  his  own  chambers,  and  took  his 
key  to  let  himself  in.  The  old  clerk  was 
still  there — there  the  creaking  stair,  the  cob- 
webbed  passage,  the  sordid  apartment  .  .  . 

The  external  world  would  seem,  indeed,  to 
be  but  as  a  picture,  reflected  from  our  own 
internal  thoughts.  There  were  no  compa- 
risons made  now,  no  depressing  and  heart- 
sinking  comparisons.  This  chamber,  any 
chamber — the  slave-ship's  hold,  the  felon's 
dungeon,  the  very  lowermost  pit,  had  been 
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paradise,  so  she  were  by.  He  peopled  the 
chambers — his  chambers,  with  her  image. 

His  chambers ! 

She  was  there.  He  saw  her  gliding  about, 
in  her  soft  and  charming  manner,  ministering 
all  the  graceful  charities  of  her  most  exqui- 
site life  for  him.  He  saw  her  !  Oh,  could 
his  thoughts  have  found  words,  how  extra- 
vagant would  they  not  have  been  !  No  ex- 
aggeration but  would  have  fallen  short  of 
his  feelings. 

He  was  absolutely  in  a  state  of  delirium ; 
and  it  was  in  this  intoxication  of  thought 
that,  at  last,  slumber  surprised  his  most 
blissful  pillow. 

He  awoke  in  the  morning,  after  this  brief 
intoxication,  calmed  and  sobered ;  but  not  as 
too  many  awake,  after  a  state  of  excitement, 
depressed  in  spirit,  and  wondering  where  all 
the  bright  visions  of  the  evening  have  fled. 

He  awoke  in  the  morning,  only  to  enjoy 
the  supreme  felicity  of  finding  the  ideas 
which  had  furnished  the  extatic  rapture  of 
the  night  justified  by  the  sober  reason  of 
the  day. 
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I  believe  men  in  general,  in  their  idea  of 
women's  feelings  upon  the  subject  of  mar- 
riage, think  very  much  too  much  of  what 
they  have  to  offer,  and  very  much  too  little 
of  what  they  themselves  are. 

The  situation  in  which  Emilia,  he  knew, 
was  standing,  and  his  own  very  advantageous 
position  in  the  world,  considered  with  refe- 
rence to  each  other — nothing  seemed  more 
natural  than  to  expect  that  she  should  with 
satisfaction  grasp  the  hand  stretched  out  to 
save  her,  and  accept  wealth  and  security,  in 
the  place  of  beggary  and  dependence.  He 
felt  that  the  proposal  he  had  to  make  was 
suitable  and  consonant — what  might  have  been 
ridiculous  before,  was  now  full  of  propriety. 
It  was  as  natural  that  he  should  make  the 
proposal  as  that  she  should  accept  it. 

He  never  thought  of  her  feelings — he  con- 
sidered hers  as  little  as  he  reflected  upon 
his  own. — He  had  never  even  applied  the  word 
love  to  himself,  till  his  mother  brought  it  out. 
His  feelings  had  all  the  genuine  simplicity  of 
a  first  passion. 

His  instincts,  rather  than  his  consideration, 
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had  led  him  to  regard  her  as  something  far 
above  his  sphere,  far  too  bright  and  fair  to 
be  within  even  his  range  of  thought ;  but,  now 
that  this  new  view  of  the  subject  had  been 
presented  to  his  mind,  he  at  once  estimated 
its  congruity,  and  never  thought  of  any  dif- 
ficulty. 

It  was  true,  as  his  mother  had  said,  he  was 
getting  old,  and  was  somewhat  gray ;  but 
what  was  that?  He  had  a  home,  and  she 
wanted  one. 

She  was  defenceless — she  was  an  orphan, 
and  far  worse  than  an  orphan — a  poor,  fa- 
tuitous  father  was  linked  to  her  fate.  He 
would  take  them  both  in  —  he  would  be  a 
guardian  to  the  poor  driveller,  and  husband 
and  parent,  in  one,  to  her.  And  she  would 
be,  as  he  had  last  seen  her  at  the  Oaks,  se- 
rene and  at  peace. 

He  did  not  picture  her  now  as  the  bright, 
animated  girl  of  the  terrace,  with  the  gipsy 
hat  hanging  upon  her  arm ;  he  thought  of  her 
as  the  calm,  the  grave,  the  gentle,  with  her 
quiet  smile,  presiding  at  his  table,  and  making 
his  tea,  and  in  his  own  home ! 
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He  rose  from  his  bed  to  meet  the  labours 
of  the  day,  and  with  a  cheeifulness  and  ala- 
crity in  his  feelings  which  he  had  never  expe- 
rienced before.  Life  had  taken  a  quite  new 
aspect :  its  business  had  a  purpose,  its  stre- 
nuous occupation  a  reward. 

He  found  an  accumulation  of  papers  upon 
his  table,  and  looked  around  upon  these  evi- 
dences of  increasing  employment  with  a  new 
pleasure.  Wealth  and  consideration  had  ob- 
tained a  value  in  his  eyes. 

He  sat  himself  cheerfully  down  in  his  arm- 
chair, and  began  to  look  about  him  with  a 
brightness  and  animation  quite  foreign  to  his 
usual  expression. 

Before,  however,  he  began  to  arrange  his 
papers,  his  first  care  was  to  place  his  trea- 
sured keepsake,  to  which  was  added  the  little 
note  he  had  received  from  her,  in  their  usual 
place.  He  then  began  to  look  over  and  exa- 
mine the  deeds  before  him,  and  was  soon  lost 
in  the  accustomed  occupation. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Dislodged  from  our  haunts,  we  must  in  tears 
Unwind  a  love  knit  up  in  many  years. 

H.  King. 

Emilia  remained  at  the  Oaks,  to  brood 
over  the  past,  and  to  be  filled  with  fresh 
anxiety  for  the  future.  Lisa's  fate  was  the 
subject  matter  of  many  an  anxious  hour,  as 
she  uneasily  expected  the  promised  letter, 
every  fresh  post  being  the  harbinger  of  a 
fresh  disappointment. 

The  warm  affection  which  the  gay,  un- 
thinking creature  had  expressed,  the  tender 
tears  she  had  shed,  the  sympathy  in  her  sor- 
row which  she  had  shown,  had  increased  the 
affection  of  her  friend  to  the  highest  degree ; 
and  yet,  almost  every  other  sentence  that  fell 
from  her  lips  had  distressed,  nay,  almost  dis- 
gusted her.     The  open  and  daring  contempt 
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she  showed  for  her  mother ;  the  careless 
levity  with  which  she  received  the  proofs  of 
her  father's  affection ;  the  vain,  not  to  say 
corrupted,  ideas  that  had  already  taken  pos- 
session of  her  mind,  filled  the  heart  of  Emilia 
with  grief. 

To  see  a  being  so  young,  volatile,  and  full 
of  feeling  under  the  direction  of  a  woman  so 
entirely  vain,  heartless,  and  selfish  as  Lady 
Maria — whose  temper  was  as  violent  as  her 
understanding  was  narrow — was  a  source  of 
the  sineerest  pity. 

She  heard  that  the  family  had  left  Haldi- 
mands  two  days  after  Lisa's  visit  to  the  Oaks, 
and  hoped  that  Lisa  would  not,  when  once 
settled  in  town,  forget  her  promise.  Still  no 
letter  came.  At  last,  wearied  with  expecta- 
tion, Emilia  wrote  herself :  her  letter  was 
simple,  affectionate,  and  full  of  the  kindest 
and  most  judicious  advice,  mingled  with  a 
little  tender  reproach  for  her  friend's  levity 
and  forgetfulness. 

The  answer  was  not  long  in  arriving,  and 
was  as  follows. 

VOL.  II.  c 
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To  Miss  Wyndham. 

*'The  Lady  Maria  Hesketh  presents  her 
compliments  to  Miss  Wyndham. 

"  She  has  taken  the  liberty  to  open  a  letter 
addressed  by  Miss  Wyndham  to  her  daughter, 
as  Lady  Maria  has  always  deemed  it  advisa- 
ble that  young  people  of  Miss  Hesketh's  ten- 
der age  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter  into 
correspondences  unauthorized  by  their  pa- 
rents. Certain  circumstances  which  have 
lately  occurred  have  led  Lady  Maria  to  doubt 
of  the  good  effects  of  the  very  great  influence 
exercised  by  Miss  Wyndham  over  her  daugh- 
ter's mind.  She  had  therefore  thought  proper 
to  desire  that  all  correspondence  in  writing 
might  for  the  present  cease  between  the 
young  people : — and  Miss  Hesketh  has  chosen 
to  meet  this  prohibition  in  a  manner  which 
has  only  confirmed  Lady  Maria  in  a  sense 
of  its  propriety.  She  does  not  affect  to  know 
how  far  Miss  Wyndham  may  be  inclined  to 
dispute  her  authority  and  disregard  her  wishes 
in  these  matters  :  all  she  can  say  is,  if  a  cor- 
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respondence  in  letters — which  she  shall  take 
care  to  prevent  as  far  as  lies  in  her  power — be 
continued  to  be  carried  on,  it  must  be  by 
clandestine  means — equally  unworthy  of  both 
young  ladies." 


The  pain  that  this  letter  occasioned  was, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  quite  as  great  as  the 
writer  intended; 

To  be  thus  separated  at  one  stroke  from 
the  little  friend  whose  affection  had  been  such 
a  source  of  happiness,  and  the  very  faults  of 
whose  character  only  rendered  her  an  object 
of  greater  interest,  was  a  heavy  blow. 

To  part  thus — without  one  word  of  expla- 
nation passing  between  them — in  ignorance 
of  all  Lisa  was  thinking  or  feeling  upon  the 
occasion  —  was  almost  more  than  she  knew 
how  to  bear.  Would  Lisa  submit  to  this  fresh 
proof  of  tyranny  and  ill-will  ? — she  tried  to 
hope  that  she  would — and  that  she  should 
never  hear  from  her  again :  and  yet  it  was 
with  a  sense  of  pleasure,  for  which  she  blamed 
herself,  but  which  she  could  not  help  indulg- 

C  2 
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ing,  that...openiDg  the  letter-bag  one  morning, 
a  tiny  letter... directed  in  Lisa's  hand,  met 
her  eyes. 

"Just  three  words,  Emilia— for  I  am  quite 
sure,  after  mamma's  last  letter,  a  copy  of 
which  she  has  had  the  consideration  to  send 
to  me — that  however  /  might  persist  in  writ- 
ing to  you,  I  need  not  hope  that  you  would 
ever  again  write  to  me — you  could  not  do  it, 
my  friend,  my  more  than  mother.  Much  as 
you  love  me,  your  own  pride  must  forbid 
your  condescending  to  address  a  single  line 
to  a  house  where  your  letters  have  met  with 
such  a  reception.  Thank  you  for  answering 
my  last — but  your  answer  never  reached  me  ; 
Lady  Maria  has  burned  it :  and  I  have  not  even 
resented  it  as  I  ought.  It  has  quite  broken 
my  heart— I  can  do  nothing,  like  a  fool  as  I 
am,  but  cry,  dearest,  sweetest  Emilia :  but 
remember  your  promise  to  me.  The  time  will 
come  when  we  shall  meet  again.  I  shall  never, 
never  forget  you — never  cease  to  love  and  ho- 
nour you.  We  sail  for  St.  Petersburg  on  the 
10th  of  next  month.     I  am  to  be  presented 
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to-morrow.  How  little  do  I  care  for  all  these 
things  now !  I  shall  have  no  pleasure  now  I 
can't  laugh  with  you.... I  don't  seem  to  care 
for  anything  in  the  world.... Love  me,  Emily. 
Send  a  lock  of  your  hair  to  Rundell  and 
Bridge's  :  they  have  orders  to  make  me  a 
bracelet  of  it,  and  you  will  find  one  of  your 
poor  Lisa's  hair  sent  down  to  you.  Put  it  on, 
keep  it,  for  my  sake,  and  never  let  it  leave 
your  wrist.  I  shall  know  when  we  meet 
again — as  meet  again  ive  shall — whether  you 
love  me,  by  whether  it  is  there  or  not, 
"  Your  disconsolate 

*'LlSA. 

"  Don't  marry  that  horrid  Mr.  Danby." 

And  so  closed  for  the  present  this  episode 
in  Emilia's  life. 

The  correspondence  ceased — the  family  of 
Sir  Thomas  Hesketh  sailed  for  St.  Peterburg 
— rapidly  succeeding  events  diverted  their 
interest  from  each  other — the  mother  tri- 
umphed, and  succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to 
this  innocent  and  most  valuable  youthful 
friendship. 
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Let  me  pause  a  moment ! 

Such  was  the  effect  of  the  evil  passions 
and  prejudices  of  that  deformity  of  nature — 
that  most  fatal  and  mysterious  form  of  evil — 
a  bad  mother! 

It  is  too  much  the  fashion  I  think  in  books 
of  this  nature  to  speak  of  that  most  sacred 
relation  of  mother  and  child  as  one  so  deeply 
founded  in  the  strongest  and  most  generous 
sentiments  of  our  nature,  as  to  escape  the 
selfishness  and  the  infirmities  that  blemish, 
corrupt,  and  cloud  over  our  other  affections. 

But  let  not  mothers  rely  too  much  upon 
such  instincts.  Let  them  not  rely  too  far  on 
the  continuance  of  that  passionate  instinctive 
attachment  which  binds  them  to  their  infant 
children. 

Excellent,  incomparable  mothers  there  are, 
and,  thank  God  for  it,  in  thousands :  but,  has 
not  the  picture  a  reverse  ? 

Let  women  ask  themselves  —  especially 
women  of  fashion  and  of  the  world ;  for  this 
sacred  relation  seems  almost  to  demand  the 
quiet  of  domestic  life  to  rise  to  its  best  per- 
fection —  let   such   women   ask    themselves 
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whether — though  the  frightful  picture  I  have 
drawn  be,  doubtless,  a  case  of  exception — 
whether  there  is  not  too  much  reason  to  be- 
lieve that,  in  degree,  many  offend  in  the  same 
manner. 

Coquette  wives — indolent  and  extravagant 
mistresses  of  families,  devolving  the  sacred 
duties  of  motherhood  upon  ill-selected  nurses 
and  governesses,  their  own  pride  temper,  pas- 
sion, and  vanity  little  corrected  or  controlled 
— let  them  ask  themselves  whether  they  are 
not  in  some  degree  rearing  their  young  and 
tender  offspring  to  imitate  the  vices  and 
follies  which  they  practise  themselves  ? 

Oh !  long !  awful !  and  terrible  account ! 
when  the  fable  of  the  doubling  farthings  on 
the  horse-shoe  becomes  a  type  of  the  dreadful 
accumulations  of  domestic  evil ! 


Emilia  was  summoned  from  these  regrets 
for  the  loss  of  her  friend,  by  the  more  urgent 
call  of  rapidly  advancing  circumstances  in  her 
life's  story. 

She  was  as  yet  happily  not  aware  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  inextricable  confusion  of 
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Mr.  Wyndham's  affairs ;  but  the  state  of  her 
father's  intellects  was  beginning  seriously  to 
alarm  her.  She  could  no  lousier  diso^uise 
from  herself  that  the  weakness  of  his  compre- 
hension, his  disjointed  and  almost  childish 
talk,  his  whining  and  peevish  temper,  and  his 
confused  and  imperfect  memory  were  not 
merely  the  temporary  effects  of  the  debility 
consequent  upon  a  long  illness.  She  began 
to  perceive,  what  had  been  evident  from  the 
first  to  the  more  experienced  eye  of  Mr.  Finch, 
that  the  violence  of  the  fever  had  left  perma- 
nent ill  effects  upon  the  brain,  and  that  the 
rest  of  Mr.  Wyndham's  life  would  be  one  of 
helpless  dependence  upon  others. 

It  is  true  Mr.  Danby  had,  by  his  well-timed 
and  judicious  mode  of  putting  questions,  been 
able  to  elicit  from  him  certain  information 
with  regard  to  papers  and  proceedings,  which 
was  necessary  to  assist  him  in  the  task  he 
had  so  generously  undertaken  of  arranging 
these  disordered  affairs — but  this  was  all. 
The  mind,  when  not  stimulated  to  unwilling 
efforts  by  the  able  lawyer,  sank  into  a  state 
of  almost   complete  imbecility ;    his   dinner 
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seemed  to  be  the  only  thing  of  sufficient  in- 
terest to  occupy  the  thoughts  of  the  day. 

He  mostly  sat  in  his  own  room,  and  passed 
the  morning  in  looking  out  of  the  window, 
and  wondering  when  it  would  be  dinner-time. 
The  evening  he  sat  by  his  fire,  poking  it,  and 
i^froaninor  and  orrumblino:  over,  or  cono^ratu- 
lating  himself,  as  the  case  might  be,  upon  the 
more  or  less  perfection  with  which  the  little 
niceties  which  his  daughter  provided  for  him 
had  been  served  up. 

Emilia  had  abundant  time  to  resume  her 
anxious  musings  upon  the  future. 

What  was  the  true  situation  of  her  affairs  ? 
Why  had  she  not  had  the  courage  to  make 
more  inquiry  from  Mr.  Danby  when  he  was 
with  her?  She  blamed  herself  for  her  own 
w^eakness,  but  there  was  something  about 
Mr.  Danby  that,  after  all,  she  could  not  help 
being  afraid  of.  Quiet  as  his  manner  had 
been  during  the  last  visit — almost  gentle — 
almost  kind — the  roughness  with  which  he 
had  spoken  upon  these  subjects  during  his 
first  had  left  an  impression  upon  her  which 
she  could  not  shake  off. 

C  5 
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She  felt  her  influence  over  him  in  some 
degree,  though  entirely  unaware  of  the  true 
nature  of  his  feelings  :  she  instinctively  knew 
that  he  liked  her,  that  he  admired  her  :  she 
could  talk  to  him  with  ease  of  matters  indif- 
ferent, for  here  she  was  the  superior  of  the 
two ;  her  elegance,  her  politeness,  her  culti- 
vated mind,  her  habits  of  conversation — very 
much  perfected  by  the  sort  of  intellectual  in- 
tercourse maintained  with  her  clever  mother 
— rendered  her  in  such  respects  far  above  his 
level.  He  felt  this ;  and  was  gentle  and 
acquiescent,  even  somewhat  embarrassed  ; 
but  once  get  him  upon  matters  of  real  busi- 
ness, and  the  tables  were  turned  ;  he  was  as 
clear,  brief,  plain-spoken,  rough  and  deter- 
mined with  her  as  he  would  have  been  with 
any  other  person.  He  had  made  her  feel 
this  once,  and  she  shrank  from  trying  him 
again. 

She  was  afraid  of  him,  and  not  afraid  of 
him. 

Nothing  perhaps  so  much  prevents  the  at- 
tachment of  young  persons  to  those  conside- 
rably older  than  themselves,  as  this  kind  of  fear. 
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It  seems  to  place  an  impassable  gulph  between 
them  !  The  awe  he  excites  is  frequently  not 
in  the  least  perceived  by  the  elder  :  but  it 
chills  all  the  genial  confidence  of  youth — 
nothing  but  a  reverence  and  respect,  amount- 
ing almost  to  worship,  can  compensate  to  the 
young  heart  for  the  want  of  freedom  and 
ease. 

Emilia   did   not   feel   inclined  to    honour 
Mr.  Danby  with  feelings  of  this  high  nature. 
There  was  nothing  in  him  to  excite  them. 
Even  his  abilities  she  took  upon  credit :    his 
talents    were   exercised    in    a    region    upon 
which  she  could  not  enter  even  in  thought. 
She  had  not  the  slightest  perception  of  the 
acuteness  or  the  power  exercised  in  employ- 
ments such  as  his.     She  respected  him  for  his 
reputation  among  men  :   and  she  felt  deeply 
grateful  for  the  readiness  with  which  he  had 
enofaofed  in  her  affairs  :  but  of  the  full  extent 
of  her  obligations  she  had  not  the  slightest 
idea.     She  felt  bound  to  him  by  simple  gra- 
titude, and  not  animated  by  any  other  feel- 
ing....and   mere   gratitude   is   a   cold  tie. — 
Her  obligations  were  indeed  such  as  she  could 
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at  that  time  form  no  idea  of — Mr.  Danby  had 
undertaken,  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  being 
of  use  to  her,  to  disentangle  a  chaos — to  him 
the  most  odious  and  diso^ustino:  in  the  world 
— a  labyrinth  of  all  those  petty  shifts  de- 
vised by  unprincipled  and  adopted  by  weak 
and  wasteful  men,  for  the  purpose  of  what 
is  called,  in  vulgar  language,  *  raising  the 
wind. 

But  more  than  this — he  had,  as  I  have  be- 
fore related,  given  security  for  a  very  con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  to  prevent  the  nume- 
rous and  urgent  creditors  who  held  no  securities 
of  their  own  from  disturbing  Mr.  Wyndham 
or  his  daughter  in  their  first  affliction.  He 
had,  however,  when  he  did  this,  found  reason 
to  hope  that  the  estate  of  the  Oaks — which 
Rile  had  led  him  to  consider  as  unincumbered 
— would  be  sufficient  finally  to  reimburse,  in 
great  measure,  his  advances. 

It  was  true,  the  sum,  which,  under  the  pre- 
sent adverse  circumstances,  might  be  realised 
by  its  sale,  was  doubtful ;  but  the  circum- 
stance gave  him  very  little  uneasiness  —  I 
might  say  none  —  the  amusement  which  he 
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had  derived  from  the  idea  of  the  dismay  and 
indignation  his  mother  would  have  felt,  could 
she  have  surmised  what  he  had  been  about, 
had  almost  already  compensated  this  man  of 
few  smiles  for  that. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Then  in  Life's  goblet  freely  press 
The  leaves  that  give  it  bitterness, 
Nor  prize  the  coloured  waters  less, 
For  in  thy  darkness  and  distress 
New  light  and  strength  they  give. 

Longfellow. 

The  hundred  pounds  that  Emilia  had  ac- 
cepted from  Mr.  Danby  was  beginning,  by 
this  time,  to  diminish  in  a  manner  that  alarmed 
her :  frugal  as  she  was,  and  careful  as  her  ser- 
vants w^ere  in  every  article  of  expenditure, 
every  succeeding  week  made  fearful  inroads 
into  the  precious  sum.  She  began  to  feel  a 
recurrence  of  her  first  wretched  anxiety  upon 
the  subject  of  her  daily  payments. 

To  apply  again  to  Mr.  Danby  was  par- 
ticularly abhorrent  to  her.  She  thought  of 
Mr.  Wilcox,  and  resolved  at  last  that  she 
would  ask  him  to  oblige  her  with  a  small  loan 
if  her  uncle  should  not  soon  arrive. 
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But  when  would  that  uncle  return? — little 
as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  bringing  peace 
where  he  came,  her  heart  yearned  for  him. 

He  was  her  nearest  relation — he  was  her 
own  mother's  brother;  he  had  a  right  to  pro- 
tect her,  and  she  had  a  claim  upon  his  pro- 
tection ;  he  would  rescue  her  from  the  hands  of 
strangers ;  she  should  once  more  be  placed  in 
a  natural  position,  and  escape,  at  least,  from 
the  fatal  and  perplexing  position  in  which  she 
stood.  At  last,  after  a  much  larger  interval 
of  time  than  had  at  first  been  contemplated, 
the  long  desired  handwriting  greeted  her 
eye.  She  drew  the  letter  from  the  post-bag, 
her  hands  trembling  with  impatience,  and 
read — 

*'  My  dear  Emy, 

**  I  have  been  wandering  all  over 
the  world,  I  think — that  is,  all  over  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  world — and  your  two  letters 
have  been  travelling  after  me.  I  have  got 
them  at  last,  and  hear,  with  much  grief,  of 
the  death  of  my  poor  sister,  and  the  illness  of 
your  father.     No  doubt  you  must  have  been 
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in  great  distress  and  perplexity  when  you 
wrote ;  but  I  hope  your  father  is  better  by 
this  time.  What  do  you  mean  by  *  the  state 
in  which  things  are  here?'  Nothing  more 
serious  amiss,  I  trust.  I  have  long  had  sus- 
picions that  your  father's  style  of  housekeep- 
ing was  above  that  which  was  warranted  by 
his  fortune.  He  never  seemed  to  be  aware 
that  his  estate  did  not  entitle  him  to  live  in 
the  same  way  as  the  rest  of  us.... I  am  only 
waiting  for  a  day  or  two,  just  to  put  things  a 
little  in  order  hereabouts,  and  then  you  may 
expect  me  at  the  Oaks.  In  the  mean  time, 
send  me  a  line  to  tell  me  how  you  are  all 
going  on." 

Emilia  to  Sir  Herbert. 

"  My  dear  Uncle, 

"  I  was  so  glad  to  see  your 
handwriting — I  have  been  counting  the  days 
till  I  thought  you  would  return.  Pray,  dear 
sir,  come  to  us  as  soon  as  you  can.  My 
father's  illness  has  been  most  severe ;  and  he 
has  not  yet  at  all  recovered  himself,  so  as  to  be 
as  he  used  to  be.     Mr.  Danby  has  been  here, 
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and  has  the  charge  of  my  father's  affairs  at 
present ;  for  my  father  is  not  yet  at  all  able 
to  undertake  them  himself.  He  has  been 
here  twice.  I  do  so  want  you  to  meet  him. 
He  has  not  said  much  to  me ;  and  I  think  it 
better  to  wait  till  you  come  here,  to  tell  you 
how  things  are.  Pray,  my  dear  uncle,  come 
to  us  as  soon  as  you  can  make  it  convenient. 
"  Your  affectionate  niece, 

"  Emilia  Wyndham. 
"  Could  you  be  so  very  good  as  to  send  me 
a  little  money  ?" 

Sh'  Herbert  to  Emilia, 

"  My  dear  Emilia, 

"  It  seems  a  rather  odd  thing, 
that  the  first  thing  you  do  when  your  uncle 
returns,  is  to  attack  him  for  money. — Your 
mother  never  asked  me  for  ten  pounds  in  her 
life;  and  nothing  destroys  family  harmony 
and  affection  like  these  sort  of  obligations. 
I,  for  one,  have  always  set  my  face  against 
them,  and  I  am  glad  I  did. — I  might  have 
been  mixed  up  with  your  father's  affairs  in  a 
way  very  disagreeable  and  inconvenient   to 
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me — especially  as  I  consider  a  sister's  hus- 
band as  having  no  more  real  relationship,  or 
claim  upon  me  than  any  other  man  in  the 
world  so  soon  as  the  tie  which  united  us — 
her  well-being  and  comfort — is  dissolved.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  the  same  of  you,  Emilia ; 
you  are  my  own  niece,  and  as  such,  entitled 
to  my  care  and  consideration ;  but  I  don't 
like  to  be  asked  for  money,  and  so  imme- 
diately upon  my  return,  too.  You  should 
have  waited  to  see  what  I  might  be  inclined 
to  do  for  you — it  would  have  been  more 
modest  and  proper.  However,  I  am  the  last 
man  to  lecture  you — it  is  no  business  of  mine, 
thank  goodness,  to  direct  your  education.  I 
love  you,  and  that's  enough.  Tell  me  what 
you  want,  and  what  you  want  it  for,  and  I 
will  send  you  a  cheque  on  my  banker's  for 
the  sum — that  is,  if  you  are  in  such  a  desperate 
hurry  that  you  cannot  wait  till  I  come. 

"  H.  M." 


If  you  had  seen  the  effect  this  letter  pro- 
duced upon  Emilia's  mind,  you  would  have 
acknowledged  that  she  was  more  than  worthy 
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of  all  her  mother's  fond  esteem  and  proud 
anticipations. 

Many  a  young  heart,  so  tender,  affec- 
tionate, and  unpractised  as  hers,  would  have 
broken  down  under  it.  Many  a  proud  young 
spirit,  of  a  more  resolute  and  courageous 
temperament,  might  have  cast  away,  in  a  fit 
of  noble  indignation,  the  last  patron  and  sup- 
port that  was  left,  either  for  herself,  or  for 
her  father.     She  did  neither. 

She  did  not  shed  o^e  tear  over  this  cruel 
letter.  She  did  not  give  vent  to  one  ex- 
pression of  disgust  or  indignation — but  it 
aged  her — years  ! 

It  seemed  at  one  stroke  to  open  her  eyes 
and  disenchant  life  —  to  dissolve  all  the 
flattering  sunlights  and  softening  mists, 
with  which  the  young  imagination  veils  the 
real,  and  to  teach  her  those  harsh  truths  of 
man's  position  and  relations,  which  experience, 
sooner  or  later,  teaches  to  us  all. — That  it 
is  written  —  man  —  the  human  being  —  must 
depend  upon  himself  —  upon  his  own  good 
courage  and  his  own  self-balanced  mind — that 
mind  resting  for   support   upon  those  deep 
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convictions  of  the  soul,  which,  if  I  do  not 
enlarge  upon  them  here,  it  is  because  I  have 
said  much  of  them  at  other  times  and  in  other 
places,  and  my  heart  revolts  from  the  idea  of 
rendering  hackneyed  that  holy  and  awful 
theme. 

I  have  told  you  the  careful  mother  had  laid 
deep  those  foundations  upon  which  she  rested 
the  structure  of  her  daughter's  moral  cha- 
racter :  she  had  accustomed  her  to  look  be- 
yond this  false  and  fleeting  world  for  support 
under  sorrow — for  justice  under  misconcep- 
tion— for  mercy  under  error  and  infirmity — 
for  faultless  beauty  and  for  genuine  good — 
and,  animated  by  such  hopes,  to  endure  with 
patience  the  disgusts,  the  deformities,  the 
disappointments,  and  the  despairs  of  this 
life. 

Emilia  read  her  uncle's  letter ;  and,  as  she 
read  it,  the  last  expectation  on  which  she  had 
rested  for  earthly  support  and  assistance  died 
away.  She  knew  her  uncle  well :  she  had 
never  thought  him  an  amiable  man;  but, 
with  the  happy  confidence  of  youth,  she  had 
believed   that,   under   circumstances  so  dis- 
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tressing  as  hers,  she  should  find  him  all  that 
their  near  relationship  entitled  her  to  expect. 
She  had  not  looked  for  affectionate  sympathy, 
for  a  tenderness  of  feeling  that  would  have 
been  inexpressibly  consoling  to  her — but  she 
had  counted  with  perfect  confidence  upon 
protection,  and  what  is  commonly  called  kind- 
ness— and  the  idea  of  any  difficulty  upon  the 
subject  of  a  few  trifling  sums  of  money  had 
not  presented  itself. 

She  had  only  been  anxious  that  nothing  re- 
ofardinof  her  mother's  funeral  should  be  done 
so  as  to  hurt  his  pride.  She  had  never  once 
calculated  the  extent  of  his  shabbiness. 

She  however  collected  her  spirits,  refusing 
herself  even  the  indulgence  of  feeling yjam^c? — 
do  you  understand  me  ? — She  felt  called  upon 
not  only  to  support  herself,  but  to  shelter  and 
support  her  helpless  father.  She  saw  this 
was  not  to  be  done  by  sorrowful  lamentation, 
or  by  petulant  complaints ;  to  pity  herself 
would  be  the  most  dangerous  of  weaknesses  ; 
to  feel  exasperated  against  her  uncle  the 
most  incapacitating  of  indulgences — for  her 
father's  sake,  if  not  for   her  own,  he  must 
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be,  if  possible,  interested  in  their  fate,  not 
alienated  by  any  expression  of  resentment. 
She  wrote  as  follows : — 

"  My  dear  Uncle, 

"  I  am  very  sorry  you  thought  my 
application  so  improper. — I  dare  say  it  ap- 
pears so  to  you,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  I  stood. — Pray  believe, 
till  I  can  fully  explain  things,  that  I  am  as 
sensible  as  you  can  wish  me  to  be  of  the  truth 
of  what  you  say  about  borrowing  money,  even 
from  relations ;  but  I  think  you  would  still 
more  object  to  my  lying  under  obligation  to 
strangers.  I  have  been  obliged  to  borrow  one 
hundred  pounds  from  Mr.  Danby;  that  sum 
is  quite  exhausted,  and  I  thought  you  would 
approve  of  my  applying  to  you,  now  I  am 
absolutely  in  distress  for  a  little  more. 

"  Emilia." 

"  My  dear  Emilia, 

"  It  is  perfectly  incomprehensible 
to  me  how  you  can  be  what  you  call  in  dis- 
stress. — What  is  your  father  about  ? — Is  he 
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too  ill  to  write  a  cheque  ?  and  if  he  be,  surely 
his  banker  would  accommodate  you.  How- 
ever, applying  to  his  man  of  business,  who  is, 
I  conclude,  this  Mr.  Danby,  is  pretty  much 
the  same  thing.  You  need  not  frighten  your- 
self about  that  sort  of  accommodation ;  it  is 
quite  a  matter  of  course.  I  send  you  a  bank 
post  bill  for  twenty-five  pounds,  and  shall  be 
with  you  the  day  after  to-morrow  ;  for  I  can- 
not understand  what  you  are  all  about ;  it  is 
quite  incomprehensible  to  me.  Write  to  this 
Mr.  Danby,  who,  I  conclude,  is  the  well- 
known  lawyer  in  Chancery  Lane,  and  tell 
him  to  come  down,  and  give  me  the  meeting — 
as  he  appears  to  have  the  conducting  of  your 
father's  affairs — though  his  line  of  business 
is  one,  as  I  have  always  understood,  quite  out 
of  the  course  of  such  things.  He  is  neither 
an  agent  nor  a  solicitor,  as  I  believe. — Have 
the  white  room  made  ready  for  me;  you 
know  I  abhor  all  your  other  rooms,  with  the 
sun  upon  them  in  the  evening :  and  take  care 
the  bed  is  well-aired.  —  You  must  see  to 
these  things  yourself.  I  think  I  got  a  cold 
the  last  time  I  was  at  the  Oaks,  owing  to  the 
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sheets  being  not  as  they  should  be  ;  and  that 
is  one  reason  why  I  have  been  so  long  without 
paying  you  a  visit." 

Emilia  to  Mr,  Danhy. 

"  My  uncle  has  promised  to  be  here  upon 
the  13th  instant;  can  Mr.  Danby  have  the 
great  kindness  to  give  him  the  meeting  ?  He 
seems  anxious  about  the  state  of  my  poor 
father's  affairs,  and  perfectly  in  the  dark 
upon  the  subject.  In  so  painful  a  matter, 
and  where  I  feel  so  incapable,  it  would  be  the 
greatest  relief  to  me  could  Mr.  Danby  have 
the  charity  to  afford  me  once  again  the  benefit 
of  his  invaluable  assistance." 

It  was  all  very  natural  to  use  that  last 
word.  Her  uncle's  letters  had  already  taught 
her  to  appreciate  in  quite  a  new  manner 
Mr.  Danby's  kindness.  She  began  to  feel 
how  great  was  this  kindness  from  a  stranger, 
contrasted  as  it  now  was  with  the  heartless 
indifference  of  her  uncle.  She  felt  that  she 
might,  and  she  determined  that  she  would  re- 
ceive from  Sir  Herbert,  and  from  him  alone,  the 
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moneyed  obligations  she  might  still  be  under 
the  necessity  of  incurring.  Let  the  assist- 
ance be  obtained  at  any  expence  of  prayers 
and  impetrations,  she  was  resolved  to  be 
alone  indebted  for  money  to  him  —  but  for 
every  other  species  of  assistance  she  would 
look  to  Mr.  Danby. 

With  the  confidence  of  a  mind  which,  disin- 
terested itself,  could  trust  to  the  disinterested 
kindness  of  others,  she  believed  that  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  benevolent  action  he  was 
performing  would  be  a  reward  sufficient  for 
him;  but  she  was  beginning  to  make  great 
demands  upon  her  own  gratitude  at  the  same 
time. 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

She  doth  tell  me  where  to  borrow 
Comfort  in  the  midst  of  sorrow. 

You  have  been  accustomed  to  see  Mr. 
Danby  receive  little  delicate  notes  in  his 
chambers.  You  have  seen  the  power  a  small 
morsel  of  tinted  satin  paper  possessed  over 
his  red  tape  and  foolscap-filled  imagination. 
But  this  last  missive  was  received  with 
greater  pleasure  and  alacrity  than  ever. — He 
had  just  been  pondering  the  question  of  how 
soon  Mr.  Wyndham's  and  his  own  affairs,  now 
so  closely  united,  would  render  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  he  should  return  to  the  Oaks ; 
the  present  summons  was  as  delightful  as  it 
was  unexpected. 
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And  yet  the  next  moment  a  sort  of  panic 
seized  upon  his  heart — every  nerve  within 
him  was  tremblino:  with  ao^itation.  The  crisis 
of  his  fate,  the  supreme  moment,  was  it  then 
approaching  so  soon  ? — Before  he  had  found 
sufficient  time  to  collect  his  thoughts,  to 
arrange  his  plans,  to  bring  into  some  tangible 
form  the  scheme  to  ensure  the  future  happi- 
ness of  his  life,  which  occupied  every  moment 
not  absolutely  engrossed  by  business,  and 
formed  the  sole  subject  of  his  nightly  and 
daily  reveries. 

The  return  of  Sir  Herbert,  he  felt,  would 
probably  put  an  end  to  the  necessity  of  his 
visits  to  the  Oaks.  He  had  not  the  honour  of 
being  acquainted  with  that  gentleman ;  but 
he  concluded  that  he  would  take  the  manage- 
ment of  his  brother-in-law's  affairs  into  his 
own  hands,  as  being  the  nearest  relation  he 
had  ;  probably  devolve  the  whole  upon  his 
own  solicitors,  and  put  an  end  to  Mr.  Danby's 
o^ratuitous  services.  It  was  onlv  as  a  friend 
that  he  considered  himself  as  acting;  and, 
though  he  had  purchased,  as  it  were,  a  right 
to  interfere,   having  now  so  considerable  a 
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stake  as  principal  creditor  in  the  business,  he 
had  little  doubt  that  Sir  Herbert,  who  was 
known  to  be  a  wealthy  man,  would  cancel 
this  and  all  other  obligations,  and  thus  termi- 
nate his  intercourse  with  the  family. 

And,  alas !  it  now  struck  him,  for  the  first 
time,  that  as  the  niece  of  so  wealthy  a  man 
as  Sir  Herbert  Montague,  Miss  Wyndham 
would  be  no  longer  in  the  miserable  state  of 
destitution  in  which  her  father's  thoughtless 
extravagance  had  plunged  her.  She  had  her- 
self said  so  little  of  her  uncle,  and  seemed  to 
place  so  slender  a  reliance  upon  him,  that 
Mr.  Danby,  who  very  well  knew  the  stuff  of 
which  relations  are  composed,  had  scarcely 
adverted  in  his  ruminations  to  the  circum- 
stance.— But  now  that  uncle,  it  was  plain, 
was  coming  forward,  and  going  to  take  a  de- 
cisive part  in  her  affairs .... 

His  airy  castles,  his  hopes,  his  visions  of 
happiness — they  began  one  by  one  slowly  to 
dissolve,  fade  into  indistinctness,  and  vanish 
into  nothing. 

The  impassable  gulph,  the  immeasurable 
distance  that  separated  him  from  her,  again 
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gaped  and  yawned  before  his  eyes.  He,  who 
had  never  perhaps  before  looked  at  his  own 
figure  in  his  life,  now  cast  a  rueful  glance 
upon  his  disordered  clothes,  his  withered 
hands — timidly  and  slowly  looked  round  his 
dim  apartment,  and  felt  a  depression  and 
despondency  —  a  sense  of  misery,  degrada- 
tion, and  unworthiness  creeping  over  him, 
which  none  but  so  sincere  and  unfortunate  a 
lover  can  ever  know.  She,  whom  his  imagi- 
nation had  loved  to  picture  as  miserable  and 
worried,  anxious,  poor,  and  dependant,  seek- 
ing in  his  arms  for  shelter  and  protection,  was 
once  more  the  bright  and  beautiful  being  that 
glanced  gaily  over  the  terrace  at  the  Oaks — 
and  he,  who  had  been  the  strong  and  ener- 
getic man  of  power — extending  his  arm  to 
defend  her,  was  again  transformed  into  the 
old,  weather-beaten,  uncouth  conveyancer, 
pinned  to  his  black  chair,  in  his  melancholy 
chambers,  and  poring  with  his  dim  eye  over  a 
law  paper. 

Then  he  read  the  letter  over  again,  and  the 
words  charity,  invaluable  assistance — the  help- 
less dependance  implied  in  every  line  com- 
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forted  him  a  little.     Thus  was  his  poor  heart 
rent  in  pieces. 

However,  he  roused  himself.  One  thing 
was  certainly  to  be  done ;  he  was  to  go  down 
to  the  Oaks  on  the  13th.  Nothing  could 
diminish  the  force  of  that  necessity,  nor  rob 
him  of  that  inexpressible  satisfaction.  And 
he  set  himself,  with  his  usual  dogged  perse- 
verance, to  get  through  the  business  that  lay 
before  him,  so  as  to  be  prepared  to  set  out 
upon  the  appointed  day. 


The  13th  arrived. 

Ever  since  the  receipt  of  her  uncle's  last 
letter,  Emilia  had  been  in  all  the  nervous 
anxiety  of  a  reception,  where  she  could  not 
hope  to  please,  and  where  all  she  could  look 
for  was  to  avoid  offence. 

It  had  never  been  a  very  easy  matter  to 
receive  Sir  Herbert ;  his  visits  had  always 
occasioned  considerably  more  bustle  and  pre- 
paration than  usual  in  her  mother's  house- 
keeping, who  usually  in  these  matters,  abiding 
by  the  maxim  "  not  to  seek  glory,  but  to  avoid 
disgrace,"  conducted  all  the  machinery  part  of 
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life  with  a  sober  and  philosophical  composure  ; 
so  that,  had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  Wyndham's 
fidgety  extravagance,  his  table  certainly  would 
never  have  ranked  so  high  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  epicures  as  with  such  assistance 
it  did.  —  I  beseech  you  not,  therefore,  to 
imagine  that  anything  was  neglected  or  ill- 
regulated.  Mrs.  Wyndham  performed  this 
part  of  life  as  well  as  she  did  the  rest ;  but 
there  was  me  sure  in  all  she  did.  And  she 
was  the  farthest  woman  in  the  world  from 
paltry  vanity  upon  these  subjects. 

Sir  Herbert  was,  however,  so  extremely 
difficult  to  please,  and  so  hurt  and  offended 
if  he  did  not  think  every  pains  in  the  world 
were  taken  to  please  him — that  it  really  be- 
came no  easy  matter:  but  he  was  always 
angry,  when  he  detected  any  symptom  of 
foolish  extravagance  on  the  part  of  his  brother- 
in-law  —  and  not  without  reason ;  for  Sir 
Herbert  was  no  fool.  He  was  an  exces- 
sively proud  man  —  proud  of  his  ancient 
family,  his  large,  hereditary  estates,  and 
ample  fortune  :  he  had,  as  a  young  man,  been 
in  the  Guards,  and  had  trod  the  usual  round 
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of  fashionable  excess  and  dissipation,  which 
had  certainly  not  tended  to  soften  his  heart ; 
but  of  late  years  he  had  retired  to  his  country- 
seat,  in  a  remote  county,  and  had  enjoyed 
much  fewer  opportunities  of  measuring  him- 
self with  others  than  most  men  enjoy.  He 
had  learned  of  late  to  consider  himself  as  a 
sort  of  petty  sovereign — quite  the  richest  and 
most  important  man  of  the  whole  family  con- 
nection—  and  he  exacted  a  species  of  ob- 
servance in  all  things,  which  it  required  some- 
times no  little  skill  and  much  good-humour 
to  pay ;  for  he  laid  down  the  law,  and  ex- 
pected it  to  be  observed,  in  matters  both  of 
opinion  and  conduct,  in  a  way  which  rendered 
it  not  very  easy  to  get  along  with  him. 

The  white  room  was  prepared  with  the 
most  scrupulous  attention,  and  visited  twenty 
times  in  the  course  of  the  morning ;  the  fire 
nursed  up  as  an  object  of  intense  solicitude, 
that  it  might  be  just  in  that  unattainable  state 
of  perfection,  a  fire  ever  ready  to  burst  into  a 
cheerful  blaze  when  the  guest  should  enter 
his  chamber.  The  saloon  was  once  more 
open  and  resumed  its  now  melancholy  splen- 
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dour  ;  the  covers  of  the  chairs  were  removed  ; 
the  cold  satin,  in  all  its  dreary  magnificence, 
exposed  ;  chandeliers  uncovered ;  girandoles 
unpapered,  and  a  fire  blazing  in  the  chimney. 
The  dinner  delicate  and  expensive,  though 
small  ;  the  best  wine  brought  up  from  the 
cellar ;  the  servants  in  full  attendance ;  all  as 
it  had  used  to  be  in  better  days. 

She  had  dressed  her  poor  father  for  the 
first  time  in  his  deep  mourning :  he  had  till 
that  day  continued  to  wear  his  dressing-gown, 
and  she  had  brought  him  down  into  the 
dining-room  to  receive  her  uncle. 

The  poor  man  had  submitted,  with  many 
tears,  to  put  on  his  black  coat,  and  with 
much  persuasion  had  at  last  consented  to 
come  down  stairs. 

"  My  uncle,  sir :  you  will  come  down  to 
receive  my  uncle  ?" 

"  Ay,  ay !  your  poor  mother's  brother. 
Yes,  yes !  I  suppose  I  must  come  down  to 
him. — But  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Emmy,  I 
never  much  liked  him.  I  didn't  use  to  say  so, 
to  vex  your  poor  mother ;  but  I'd  rather  he 
never  came  near  us ;  and  I  don't  see  why  you 
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put  my  coat  on — I  like  my  dressing-gown.... 
it's  better — I  don't  see  why  I  should  put  on 
a  coat  for  AzV/2." 

'*  Oh,  sir !  you  would  not  choose  that  he 
should  see  you  out  of  mourning.  Your 
dressing-gown,  sir,  is  of  such  bright  colours 
— he  would  be  hurt,  you  know,  sir,  perhaps  : 
you  would  be  sorry  to  do  that." 

"  But  as  long  as  I  have  that  on,  I  think 
things  are  perhaps  as  they  used  to  be.... but 
that  mourning  settles  the  matter. — How  can 
you  have  the  heart,  Emilia,  to  settle  the 
matter  by  making  me  put  on  mourning  ! — As 
long  as  I've  that  dressing-gown  on,  I  think  it 
mayn't  be  so. — It's  cruel,  and  it's  almost  im- 
pious of  you,  Emily,"  and  he  began  to  cry, 
**  to  settle  the  matter...," 

Such  was  the  state  of  his  mind. 

She  could  only  hope  that  her  uncle  would 
have  kindness  enough  to  be  pitying  and  pa- 
tient— that  he  would  understand  the  case, 
and  not  suffer  himself  to  be  irritated  by  his 
waywardness  and  his  tediousness.  She  would 
leave  them  as  little  together  as  possible — she 
would  manage  as  well  as  she  Cbuld. 
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For  herself,  her  whole  heart  yearned  with 
tender  compassion  to  this  helpless,  ruined, 
destitute  parent,  shipwrecked  both  in  his  intel- 
lect and  in  his  fortunes.  The  affection  with 
which  the  mere  fact  of  helplessness  and  de- 
pendance  fills  the  heart  of  a  woman,  is  the 
divinest  attribute  of  her  nature.  Is  there  a 
more  lovely  sight  on  earth  than  the  devotion 
of  a  daughter  to  an  aged,  perhaps  peevish 
parent,  sinking  into  a  second  childhood ;  or 
of  a  mother  to  that  sickly,  deformed,  and 
perhaps  imbecile  child,  who  is  an  offence  and 
a  burden  to  every  one  besides?  It  is  beau- 
tiful !  It  is  the  divinity,  who  created  this 
last  best  gem  of  earth,  shining  through  this 
his  fairest  creation. 

The  irritation  of  Mr.  Wyndham's  temper 
was  now  so  evidently  the  effect  of  his  helpless- 
ness and  imbecility,  that  it  was  for  her  only 
a  fresh  cause  for  indulgence  and  sympathy ; 
while  the  almost  infantile  affection  with  which 
he  kissed,  blessed,  and  thanked  her,  in  his 
happier  hours,  had  become  the  sweetest  of 
rewards  and  encouragements. 

In  the  absence  of  all  other  sources  of  affec- 
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tion,  that  for  her  father  became  stronger  and 
stronger  every  day.  She  kissed  him  again ; 
tried  to  soothe  rather  than  to  convince  him ; 
and  got  him,  hanging  feebly  on  her  arm, 
safely  down  stairs,  and  into  his  usual  place 
by  the  fire — which  she  kept  stirring  and  ma- 
naging till  she  heard  her  uncle's  carriage 
driving  up  to  the  door. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Fear  oftentimes  restraineth  words, 
But  makes  not  thoughts  to  cease  ; 
And  he  speaks  best  that  hath  the  skill 
When  for  to  hold  his  peace. 

There  was  a  considerable  bustle  in  the  hall ; 
a  noise  of  servants  assembling;  of  doors 
opening  and  shutting  ;  while  Emilia's  heart 
was  beating  fast. 

At  last  the  door  of  the  saloon  was  flung 
open,  and  Sir  Herbert  appeared. 

He  was  a  remarkably  handsome,  not  to  say 
elegant  man ;  had  a  fine  figure,  fine  features, 
fine  complexion ;  every  external  promise  of 
what  was  pleasing  and  agreeable,  to  those 
who  were  not  very  good  physiognomists — to 
such  as  were^  there  was  something  under 
his  beautiful  and  almost  sweet  blue  eye,  and 
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something  in  the  handsome  mouth,  that  be- 
trayed the  cold  and  selfish  egotist,  and  gave 
very  strong  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of 
an  irritable  and  unreasonable  temper. 

He  came  in,  looking  not  in  one  of  his  best 
humours ;  and  as  Emilia  pressed  forward  to 
embrace  him,  with  the  ready  tear  springing 
to  her  eyes — the  natural  result  of  that  emo- 
tion which  such  a  meeting,  the  first  after  a 
loss  so  great  to  both  was  likely  to  inspire — 
he  bent  down  his  head  and  kissed  her  fore- 
head with  anything  but  that  warmth  or  ten- 
derness which  from  so  near  a  relation  she 
might  have  hoped  to  receive. 

She  was  chilled,  and,  smothering  a  slight 
sigh,  led  him  up  to  her  poor  father's  chair. 

"  Well,  Wyndham,  how  do  you  do  ?"  stretch- 
ing out  his  hand  in  an  indifferent  manner. 
'*  I  am  glad  to  see  you  down  stairs  again,  at 
all  events." 

Poor  Mr.  Wyndham,  changed  into  an  aged 
and  decrepid  man — he,  who,  when  Sir  Herbert 
had  parted  from  him  about  two  years  ago,  was 
a  man  as  young  and  blooming,  for  his  years,  as 
himself — stretched  out  his  white,  thin,  shaking 
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hand,  and  in  a  querulous  voice,  as  if  upon  the 
point  of  beginning  to  cry,  said — 

"  Thank  you  for  coming  to  see  us.... It's  a 
melancholy  house  without  her  —  and  I  sup- 
pose the  matter  is  all  settled,"  looking  again 
ruefully  and  uncomfortably  at  his  black  sleeve. 
"  Emilia  would  have  it  so.  I  think  it  seems 
a  strange  want  of  feeling  in  her  ;  but  she  said 
you  wouldn't  be  pleased,  and  she  would  make 
me  put  on  my  black  coat  —  and  there  can  be 
no  hope  after  that — and  you  know...." 

He  began  to  cry. 

"  Dear  papa,"  began  Emilia,  tenderly, 
trying  to  soothe  him. 

"  What  stuff  is  all  this  !"  said  Sir  Herbert, 
roughly.  "  What  is  he  talking  about  ?  His 
black  coat !  and  pleasing  me  ! — I  suppose  he 
does  not  mean  to  say  he  puts  on  mourning  for 
my  poor  sister,  to  please  me !" 

Emilia  lifted  up  her  face,  and  gave  her 
uncle  a  mournful  and  expressive  look. 

He  answered  by  a  shake  of  the  head,  and  a 
look  of  contemptuous  pity ;  and  walking  up 
to  the  fire,  turned  his  back  to  it,  and  began 
to  warm  his  hands,  surveying  the  apartment 
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all  round  as  he  stood,   with  a  look  of  in- 
creasing ill-humour. 

"  A  pretty  state  you  keep  up  here,  still, 
Miss  Wyndham,  I  perceive !  all  just  in  the 
old  style !  and  I  know  not  how  much  ridi- 
culous and  expensive  rubbish  added  to  the 
rest  since  I  was  here.  Well,  I  confess  I  did 
not  quite  expect  to  see  everything  in  such 
good  style,  and  so  many  servants  in  mourn- 
ing....every  thing,  in  short,  just  as  it  used  to 
be  —  and  as,  in  my  humble  opinion,  it  ought 
never  to  have  been — but  of  course  you  under- 
stand your  own  affairs  best." 

"  I  meant  it  as  respect.  I  thought  you 
would  wish — I  am  very  ignorant  and  young 
— the  situation  is  so  new...." 

"  True. — But  another  time,  Emilia,  remem-. 
ber  that  to  pay  people  respect  by  spending 
their  money  for  them,  without  their  consent, 
is  not  exactly  the  way  to  please  all  the  world. 
Of  course  I  have  learned  something  on  my 
way,  and  begin  to  guess  how  matters  stand." 

"  What  are  you  talking  about,  Sir  Herbert  ? 
What  are  you  scolding  Emilia  for?  Mourn- 
ing— and  when  she  is  dead — do  you  mean  to 
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say  we  ought  not  to  put  on  mourning  ?  Well, 
that  is  what  I  always  said — because  it  settles 

the   matter but   she   said    you    would   be 

angry." 

Sir  Herbert  turned  away  with  a  gesture  of 
impatience. 

"  When  do  you  dine,  Emilia  ?  At  the  old 
gothic  hour  of  four  o'clock,  I  suppose." 

"  I  ordered  dinner  at  five  to-day.  I  thought 
you  would  like  it  so." 

He  took  out  his  watch,  looked  at  it,  and 
yawned. 

"  Half  past  three  !  and  what  on  earth  am  I 
to  do  with  myself  till  dinner  ?  I  started  early, 
thinking  just  to  catch  you  by  dressing-time, 
and  here  is  a  mortal  hour  lost — and  what  on 
earth  am  I  to  do  with  myself  ? — A  most  dread- 
ful waste  of  time.  An  hour  more  before  I 
set  out  this  morning  would  have  been  inva- 
luable to  me  —  and  here  have  I  been  posting 
with  four  horses,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles 
an  hour — and  all  to  arrive  too  soon." 

"  Shall  I  order  dinner  to  be  hastened?" 

"  And  have  everything  spoiled.  No,  no ;"  he 
exclaimed,  yawning  again,  and  then  seating 
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himself  in  an  arm-chair,  and  drawing  it  close  to 
the  fire.  "  We  must  get  through  it  as  well  as  we 
can.  I  suppose  your  respect  for  me  has  made 
you  order  some  kickshaws  or  another.  People 
are  mighty  liberal  when  they  have  some  one 

to  fall  back  upon Well,  well,  don't  cry, 

Emilia ;  you  know  I  detest  whimpering.  You 
meant  it  all  for  the  best,  1  am  sure ;  but  you 
cannot  wonder  a  man  is  put  a  little  out  of 
temper  by  coming  to  a  place  and  finding  all 
going  on  in  the  old  style,  and  nothing  changed 
but  the  paymaster.  Say  no  more  about  it — 
I  shall  think  no  more  about  it — you  meant  it 
for  the  best ;  but,  for  the  love  of  Heaven ! 
don't  cry." 

Emilia  dried  her  eyes. 

"  You  must  forgive  me,  sir,"  said  she, 
with  much  gentleness.  ''  I  have  had  so  much 
unhappiness  of  late,  that  my  tears  come  more 
readily  to  my  eyes  than  perhaps  they  ought 
to  do." 

"  Well,  well ;  but  take  my  advice,  Emilia 
— never  cry.  There  is  nothing  a  man  hates 
so  much  as  tears.  Nothing  irritates  me — and 
I  don't  take  myself  to  be  a  very  ill-tempered 
man — ^like  tears.     I  hate  them." 
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A  pause. 

Mr.  Wyndham,  exhausted  by  the  effort  of 
coming  down  stairs,  had  sunk  back  in  his 
chair,  and  appeared  to  be  dozing. 

Poor  Emilia  was  gathering  up  all  the  poor, 
scattered  remains  of  her  fortitude,  spirit,  and 
courage,  like  the  shattered  remnants  of  a  dis- 
comfited army. 

At  last  her  uncle  said — 

"  Is  Danby  here  ? — That,  I  think,  is  the 
man's  name  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  he  is  not  yet  arrived." 

"  Not  yet  arrived  ! — Did  you  write  him 
word  what  day  /  proposed  to  be  here  ?" 

**  I  did,  sir. — His  answer  lies  upon  the 
chiraneypiece." 

Sir  Herbert  unfolded  and  read  it. 

**  Mr.  Danby  will  wait  upon  Miss  Wynd- 
ham undoubtedly,  and  will  be  at  the  Oaks  as 
nearly  at  the  time  she  proposes  as  the  ar- 
rangement of  business  in  town  will  possibly 
admit  of." 

"  Wait  upon  Miss  Wyndham  !  —  Did  you 
mention  me  f " 
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"  To  be  sure,  sir,  I  did." 

"  He  might  have  had  the  politeness  to 
mention  me,  then.  —  Does  he  think  I  was 
made  to  wait  here,  dancing  attendance  upon 
him  !  —  He  might  have  specified  his  hour,  at 
least." 

**  Perhaps  his  engagements  would  not  ren- 
der that  possible." 

"  Upon  my  word,  Miss  Wyndham,  you 
seem  to  have  formed  a  very  strange  idea  of 
the  value  and  importance  of  our  relative  en- 
gagements. It  may  be  just  possible  that  Sir 
Herbert  Montague's  engagements  may  be  of 
equal  importance  with  those  of  Mr.  Danby. 
But  what  am  I  thinking  of? — What  is  one  to 
expect  from  these  vulgar,  conceited  men  of 
business  !" 

"  Mr.  Danby  does,  indeed,  seem  not  to 
possess  much  knowledge  of  the  world.... He 
is  a  man  remarkably  plain  and  simple  in  his 
dress  and  appearance  ;  but  I  feel  sure  it  is 
this  ignorance,  and  no  vulgar  impertinence, 
that  has  made  him  fail  in  any  respect  due  to 
you,  my  dear  uncle." 

"  Of  all  which,  my  dear  niece,  you  are,  un- 
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doubtedly,  a  competent  judge. — I  wish  you 
had  not  learned  your  poor  mother's  way  of 
laying  down  the  law,  and  settling  matters 
just  according  to  your  own  impression  of 
them.... You  might  have  followed  her  example 
in  better  things,  Miss  Emilia." 

No  reply  was  made  to  this. 

Sir  Herbert  played  with  his  watch-chain  ; 
his  eye  glancing  upon  Mr.  Wyndham.  At 
last  he  said,  in  a  low  voice  to  her — 

"  He's  in  a  terrible  state,  I  can  see." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  Quite  childish.  His  very  attitude,  as  he 
lies  in  the  chair,  would  be  enough. — His  face 
is  so  altered,  that  I  should  hardly  have  known 
him. — What  is  to  be  done  with  hhn  f — In- 
deed, what  is  to  be  done  with  either  of  you  ?" 
he  added,  pettishly. 

She  could  only  cast  up  her  eyes  in  silence. 
The  mute  appeal  touched  him  not.  When  a 
man  is  not  touched,  or  is  determined  he  will 
not  be  touched,  and  yet  knows  that  he  ought 
to  be  so,  he  is  always  angry. 

'*  Casting  up  your  eyes  to  heaven  !  I  am 
afraid  the  appeal   will  not  help  you  much. 
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Miss  Wyndham. — As  far  as  I  can  observe  of 
the  proceedings  of  Heaven,  it  loves  to  help 
those  who  can  help  themselves. — I  usually 
find  no  supernatural  interferences  to  extricate 
people  from  the  just  consequences  of  their 
own  most  culpable  behaviour." 

"  That  is  but  true,"  said  she,  humbly  and 
mournfully. 

"  His  extravagance  must  have  been  some- 
thing that  exceeded  all  the  usual  extremes  of 
human  folly.  What  can  he  have  done  with 
his  money  ?  I  see  half  a  dozen  or  more  pre- 
posterous pieces  of  ill-taste  and  expense  scat- 
tered about  this  room ;  and  it  may  be  so  in 
the  others :  but  such  a  little  affair,  after  all, 
as  this  house  is ;  so  little  as  is  required  to 
keep  it  up  in  a  gentlemanlike  manner  —  it  is 
a  matter  of  astonishment  to  me  where  his 
money  has  vanished  to." 

Again  she  shook  her  head. 

"  Do  you  know  nothing?"  he  asked,  in  an 
irritable  tone.  "  Can  you  tell  me  nothing 
about  it  at  all  ?" 

"I  know  very  little,  indeed.  I  would 
rather  not  say  anything  till  Mr.  Danby  ar- 
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rives.  My  impressions  may  be  false.  Things 
may  be  better  than  I  expect.  I  hope  and 
trust  they  are." 

**  A  very  comfortable  security,"  was  the 
reply ;  while  Sir  Herbert  recollected,  with 
great  satisfaction,  that  he  held  a  much  more 
solid  one  for  the  twenty  thousand  pounds  he 
had  advanced  to  Mr.  Wyndham  some  years 
ago,  upon  a  mortgage  at  five  per  cent.,  for 
the  purchase  of  an  adjoining  estate. 

This  reflection  somewhat  restored  his  good- 
humour,  and  he  rose,  and,  walking  to  the 
window,  began  to  contemplate  the  prospect 
without.  It  was  dreary  enough.  Snow  had 
fallen  during  the  night,  and  the  country 
lay  one  dreary  blank  before  him ;  —  a  few 
green,  or  black  patches,  at  various  places, 
where  the  sun  had  happened  to  shine  upon 
the  fields,  just  rendering  the  picture  the  most 
ugly  and  uncomfortable  winter  scene  that  it 
is  possible  to  describe. 

Emilia,  shivering  between  cold  and  depres- 
sion, sat  by  the  fire,  close  to  her  dozing  father, 
whose  thin  white  hand  hanging  helplessly 
over  the  arm  of  his  chair,  she  could  not  for- 
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bear  stooping  down  and  kissing,  as  she  gently 
pressed  it  in  her  own.  The  sick  man  made  a 
motion  in  his  chair,  opened  his  eyes,  gazed 
upon  her  one  moment  with  a  look  of  affec- 
tionate dependance,  and  then  closed  the  lids 
and  relapsed  into  his  slnmber. 

"  Come  here,  Emilia,"  said  her  uncle. 

She  joined  him  at  the  window,  where  he 
had  been  some  time  standing  in  rumination. 

"  Have  you  thought  what  must  be  done 
with  him  ?"  making  a  gesture  towards  the  fire. 

"  I  have  really  thought  of  nothing.  Mr. 
Danby  advised  me  to  do  nothing,  to  alter 
nothing,  but  to  go  on  just  as  usual,  till  you 
should  arrive  to  direct  and  advise  me." 

This  was  not  so  displeasing. 

"  That  was  advice  good  enough.  —  This 
Mr.  Danby  seems  to  have  some  notion  of 
things. — Well,  well,  it  is  time  enough  to  settle 
all  that ;  but  I  wish  either  this  Mr,  Danby  of 
yours  or  dinner  would  make  its  appearance. 
I  see  your  father  still  holds  to  his  merinoes," 
looking  out  at  some  sheep  who  were  eating 
hay  upon  the  lawn.  "  A  most  expensive  and 
ridiculous  crotchet — only  fit  for  such  men  as 
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Coke  of  Norfolk,  who  can  afford  to  lose  money 
upon  it. — I  sold  all  mine  two  years  ago,  and 
advised  your  father  to  do  the  same  ;  but  he 
always,  poor  creature,  thought  himself  wiser 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together." 

But  now,  to  Emilia's  inexpressible  relief, 
the  clock  struck  the  half  hour  after  four,  and 
her  uncle,  a  man  of  an  elaborate  toilette,  con- 
signed himself  to  the  cares  of  his  valet. 


VOL.   II, 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Be  still,  sad  heart !  and  cease  repining ; 
Behind  the  clouds  is  the  sun  still  shining. 

Longfellow. 

Mr.  Danby  arrived  about  six  o'clock,  and 
was  ushered  into  the  dining-room  before 
Emilia  had  quitted  it ;  for  her  uncle  did  not 
like  to  sip  his  wine  alone.  Her  father  she 
had  not  brought  in  to  dinner ;  his  manner  of 
eating  and  conducting  himself  at  meals  she 
knew  would  be  insupportable  to  a  person  of 
her  uncle's  nice  ideas.  She  had,  therefore, 
taken  care  that  he  should  dine  before  he  left 
his  dressing-room. 

They  were  sitting  by  the  fire  with  a  small 
table  comfortably  between  them  ;  Sir  Herbert 
sipping  some  of  poor  Mr.  Wyndham's  choicest 
burgundy,  and  cracking  and  peeling  his  fil- 
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berts.  He  looked  very  comfortable  and  quite 
at  his  ease,  with  his  elegant  limbs  stretched 
out  towards  the  fire,  and  dropping  a  word 
now  and  then  to  hi^  handsome  niece,  whose 
attendance  was  not  at  all  unpleasant. 

He  rather  liked  to  have  women  about  him, 
and  since  his  wife's  death  had  found  his  home 
desolate  and  uncomfortable. 

Emilia  had  taken  the  precaution  to  bring 
that  excellent  panacea  against  minor  female 
ills,  a  little  work,  into  the  dining-room ;  and 
she  sat  employed  at  her  netting,  lifting  up 
her  head  when  her  uncle  spoke  ;  answering  as 
pleasantly  as  she  knew  how;  stirring  and 
arranging  the  fire  so  as  to  keep  it  in  the 
nearest  possible  state  to  absolute  perfection ; 
and  performing  all  these  little  agreeable  offices 
in  that  quiet  and  agreeable  manner  which 
adds  such  a  charm  to  a  home  scene  like  this. 

Sir  Herbert  really  felt  quite  in  a  state  of 
enjoyment ;  the  ill-humour  with  which  he  had 
entered  the  house,  the  natural  result  with 
such  as  him  of  bad  news  and  a  journey  on  a 
winter's  day,  had  yielded  to  the  agreeable  in- 
fluences of  the  hour.     He  was  besfinniuor  to 
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be  quite  pleased  with  his  niece ;  it  was  two 
years  since  he  had  seen  her;  she  was  very 
much  formed  and  improved  in  external  man- 
ner since  then.  The  somewhat  too  frank  and 
animated  tone  and  countenance  of  the  clever 
and  joyous  girl,  which  did  not  exactly  suit 
his  ideas  of  good  taste,  had  been  softened  and 
subdued  to  a  lower  and  more  harmonious  tone 
of  colouring :  yet  there  was  a  spirit,  a  cha- 
racter, in  all  she  said  and  did,  that,  in  spite 
of  her  gentleness,  forced  him  to  respect  her. 
The  more  he  saw  of  her,  the  more  he  liked 
her. 

He  was  already,  it  seems,  aware  that  Mr. 
Wyndham's  circumstances  were  considerably 
embarrassed,  and  that  he,  for  the  present, 
might  be  obliged  to  offer  some  assistance, 
though  he  was  far  from  contemplating  the 
extent  of  the  case ;  but  the  idea  of  his  niece 
being  somewhat  dependant  upon  him  was  not 
altogether  disagreeable.  He  was  beginning 
to  think,  as  he  sat  there,  handsomely  dressed, 
and  the  picture  of  self-satisfaction  and  self- 
esteem,  with  his  fine  face  and  fine  figure  well 
displayed  by  the  light  of  the  blazing  fire  and 
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candles,  that  really,  to  have  so  fine  a  young- 
creature  often  with  him,  to  sit  at  the  head  of 
his  board,  when  required,  look  after  his  ser- 
vants, read  to  him,  soothe  his  nerves  when 
fagged  and  his  temper  when  irritated,  would 
be  no  such  unpleasant  thing.  Though,  to  be 
sure,  she  had  no  claim  upon  him. 

This  last  circumstance  gave  a  charming 
halo  of  generosity  to  the  idea.  It  really  be- 
came one  to  be  pleasantly  entertained,  to  be 
caressed,  as  the  French  say;  and  he  was 
sitting  there  caressing  it,  his  arm  supported 
upon  the  arm  of  his  fauteuil,  his  legs  crossed, 
his  chin  resting  upon  his  hand,  looking  at  her 
while  she  netted,  when  the  door-bell  rang. 

"  Mr.  Danby  !"  said  Emilia,  starting  up. 

Her  uncle  uncrossed  his  legs,  leaned  back 
in  his  chair,  and  prepared  to  receive  the  new 
guest  with  dignity. 

Mr.  Danby  was  never  more  completely 
Mr.  Danby  than  when  the  door  opened,  and 
the  servant  ushered  him  into  the  room.  —  If 
by  Mr.  Danby  is  expressed  —  a  man  to  the 
last  degree  awkward,  unpractised,  irresolute, 
hurried,  uncomfortable,  his  heart  and  head 
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alike  in  confusion — filled  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life  with  one  idea,  and  that  idea  not 
relating  to  business.  He  had  been  so  com- 
pletely absorbed,  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  journey,  with  his  ruminations  upon  the 
step  he  was  almost  determined  to  take — so 
lost  in  fond  reveries,  delightful  hopes,  con- 
trasted by  visions  of  the  darkest  disappoint- 
ment— so  torn  between  resolution  and  uncer- 
tainty, fear  and  impatience  —  so  at  war  with 
himself — in  such  a  tumult  of  unaccustomed 
thought  and  feeling,  that  he  had  almost  for- 
gotten what  he  was  coming  about,  or  who  he 
was  to  meet,  till  the  chaise  suddenly  stopped 
at  the  door. 

It  was  not  Sir  Herbert — whatever  Sir 
Herbert  pleased  to  suppose  —  it  was  not 
the  meeting  a  person  of  his  high  standing, 
that  gave  that  extraordinary  character  of 
flutter,  hesitation,  and  absence  of  all  self- 
possession,  to  Mr.  Danby's  manner  as  he  en- 
tered the  room. 

He  was  accustomed  to  men  of  all  ranks 
and  descriptions,  and  cared  not  an  inch  of 
red  tape  for  all  the  dignities  in  the  world : 
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he  had  seen  enough  of  such  things  in  the 
course  of  his  long  life,  and  had  too  often 
measured  his  own  intellectual  powers  against 
the  pretensions  of  the  rest  of  his  race,  to  feel 
the  least  degree  of  awe  on  approaching  any 
man  upon  earth. 

If  it  had  been  only  to  meet  Sir  Herbert 
upon  business — had  Sir  Herbert  been  the 
first  magnate  of  the  land,  Mr.  Danby  would 
have  felt  as  calm  and  composed  as  in  his  own 
chambers — would  have  given  his  opinion  as 
freely,  and  with  the  usual  unpolished  rough- 
ness which  characterized  him,  and  regarded 
the  impression  he  produced  upon  others  as 
little  as  he  heeded  any  impression  they  were 
calculated  to  produce  upon  him. 

But  not  Macbeth  in  the  cave  of  Hecate, 
before  the  appalling  and  prophetic  spirits, 
felt  himself  more  completely  daunted,  un- 
nerved, unmanned,  than  did  this  man  of 
strange  sensibility,  in  the  awful  presence  of 
the  woman  he  loved. 

She  advanced  to  meet  him,  holding  out  her 
hand  with  a  sweetness  and  cordiality  she  had 
never   shown   before :    it  seemed  fated  that 
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every  hour  of  her  life  should  add  to  her  value 
for  Mr.  Danby's  friendship. 

The  charming  expression  of  her  counte- 
nance— her  speaking  face,  full  of  benignity 
and  regard,  dazzled  him  like  some  shining 
apparition  of  almost  unearthly  glory :  — 
he  felt  almost  blinded  as,  taking  her  hand 
with  what  he  intended  for  a  bow,  he 
pressed  it,  bent  his  head  down  upon  it,  and 
kissed  it. 

Sir  Herbert  is  all  this  time  leaning  magni- 
ficently back  in  his  chair,  the  picture  of  dig- 
nified importance. 

''  My  uncle.  Sir  Herbert  Montague  " — pre- 
senting him. 

''Mr.  Danby?  I  am  happy  to  have  the 
honour  of  making  your  acquaintance,  sir," 
with  a  bend  of  the  head  intended  to  mark  the 
immeasurable  distance  which  separated  them, 
but  which  Mr.  Danby  did  not  even  perceive. 

He  answered  with  a  slight  gesture  of  ac- 
knowledgment, and  sat  down,  as  if  in  the 
company  of  one  perfectly  his  equal. 

Emilia  was  preparing  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Ring  the  bell,  and  order  a  fresh  bottle  of 
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wine  before  you  leave,  us,  Emilia — and  send 
coffee  to  us  here." 

She  obeyed,  made  her  courtesy,  and  disap- 
peared. 

Mr.  Danby  did  not  seem  quite  to  recover 
himself  for  some  minutes. 

Sir  Herbert  gave  him  time.... Considerate 
Sir  Herbert !  —  but  he  thought  himself  the 
mirror  of  politeness  and  fine  manners. 

At  last  the  two  gentlemen  began  to  open 
the  subject  they  were  met  to  discuss,  and  to 
talk  about  business.  The  magnate  was  lost 
in  the  man — and  Sir  Herbert  became  as  se- 
riously in  earnest,  and  thought  as  little  of 
himself,  (I  don't  mean  of  his  own  interests)  as 
Mr.  Danby  could  do. 


Emilia  returned  to  the  saloon. 

The  shutters  were  closed ;  the  heavy,  rich 
curtains  drawn ;  the  fire  was  blazing  upon  the 
hearth ;  the  wax  candles  were  lighted  upon  the 
table  ;  the  pale  face  of  her  father  in  his  deep 
mourning  dress,  his  white  hair  scattering 
round  his  temples,  was  resting  upon  the  crim- 
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son  pillow  of  his  arm-chair ;  he  was  asleep, 
and  breathing  with  all  the  regularity  of  an 
infant.  The  repose  of  childhood,  the  soft, 
confiding  look  of  a  slumbering  child,  had 
settled  upon  his  brow.  She  went  up  to  him, 
gazed  upon  him  with  a  look  of  inexpressible 
tenderness  and  kindness,  then,  with  the 
greatest  gentleness,  just  moved  his  cushion,  so 
as  to  support  his  head  in  a  position  somewhat 
more  secure  and  easy  than  that  he  had  first 
assumed,  and  laid  a  delicate  cambric  hand- 
kerchief over  his  face,  to  shelter  him  from  the 
draught  of  the  window  and  fire.... 

She  gazed  again — again  stooped  down  and 
kissed  his  hand — her  heart  devoting  itself  in 
silence  to  that  life  of  affectionate  care  and 
exertion  which  the  defence  of  this  melancholy 
and  disregarded  ruin  required. 

She  had  stood  some  time  looking  at  him, 
lost  in  thought,  before  she  turned  away. 

Was  it  to  reward  her  filial  piety? — She 
turned  round — a  letter  was  upon  the  table. 

She  took  it  up — it  was  to  her  address — 
and — 

In  his  hand. 
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Ah !  how  the  rosy  colour  flushed  bright 
into  her  cheek !  What  a  beam  of  inexpres- 
sible happiness  lighted  her  eye  !  How  did 
that  still  too  unschooled  heart  beat  in  a 
tumult  of  rapture  !  She  could  scarcely  stand. 
She  did  not  attempt  to  stand.  She  sat  down 
before  she  broke  the  seal. 

It  was  a  black  seal. 

The  letter  ran  thus. 

"  My  dearest  Emilia, 

"  Just  preparing  for  action  —  a 
London  paper,  the  Star,  of  the  —  November, 
is  put  into  my  hand  —  I  cast  my  eye  oyer  it, 
and  see  what  has  happened.  My  cousin,  ray 
beloved  cousin — how  shall  I  express  my  sym- 
pathy ?  How  shall  I  find  words  to  tell  you 
how  I  feel  this  for  myself,  as  well  as  for  you ! 
What  dreams  of  happiness  had  been  mine,  in 
which  she  ever  made  a  part  !  We  both  of  us 
loved  her  so  much,  that  we  could  neither  of 
us  form  any  scheme  of  happiness  in  which  she 
had  not  a  share. 

"  My  poor  cousin — for  cousins  we  are  still 
— I  see  your  tears,  and  fancy  myself  by  your 
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side,  endeavouring  in  vain  to  console  you. 
You  think  all  happiness  is  over  for  ever.  Yet 
consider,  my  dearest  E.,  this  is  the  natural 
course  of  things— and  think  what  it  would 
have  been  for  her  had  the  laws  of  nature  been 
reversed !  Oh,  that  I  were  with  you  now  !  to 
bid  you  cheer  up — to  wipe  away  your  tears — 
and  whisper,  ah  !  my  loved  Emilia !  do  you 
look  forward,  as  I  do,  to  the  ineffable  mo- 
ment of  our  re-union  ?  Dare  I  hope  it  ?  I 
have  scrawled  this  while  my  charger  is  wait- 
ing for  me  at  the  door.  Be  my  guardian 
angel,  Emilia ! — pray  for  me,  that  the  day  of 
battle  may  spare  me — to  be... .in  the  greatest 
haste — 

"C.  L." 

The  last  sentences  were  scrawled  in  such 
evident  haste  as  to  be  nearly  illegible. 

But  there  was  quite  enough — the  letter  fell 
with  her  hand  into  her  lap,  and  she  sank 
back  in  her  chair  in  a  rapture  of  thankfulness. 
—  She  was  already  far  more  than  repaid  for 
all  the  perplexities  she  had  gone  through. 

His  eyes — the  tone  of  his  voice — his  atti- 
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tudes — his  gestures — had  before  said  much  : 
but  what  had  they  ever  said  to  this  ! 

Her  eyes  were  raised  to  heaven — her  inno- 
cent joy  and  thankfdness  were  offered  where 
they  were  due. 

Again  she  read  the  letter  —  again,  with 
eyes  overflowing  with  delight.  She  bathed 
the  precious  words  with  her  tears — folded 
the  paper — put  it  into  her  bosom — walked 
up  and  down  the  room  to  compose  herself — 
in  vain.  She  knelt  down  to  kiss  her  father's 
pale  and  pendent  hand — rose,  again  took  out 
the  letter,  read  it  as  she  walked,  folded  it  once 
more,  and  again  went  over  the  scene  of  joy. 

What  was  her  uncle's  petulance  now? 
What  the  disorder  of  her  father's  affairs  to 
her?  What  even  his  helpless  and  defence- 
less condition?.... There  was  one  who  loved 
her,  and  for  her  dear  sake  would  love  him — 
w^ould  take  them  both  to  his  bosom,  and 
shelter  them,  and  console  them  for  all  that 
had  passed. 

Poor  Emilia ! 

It  was  thus  she  read  this  hasty  letter, 
penned  by  the  writer,  as  he  said,  upon  the 
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eve  of  one  of  those  desperate  engagements 
which  distinguished  that  terrible  yet  most  in- 
teresting contest. 

While  the  fire  blazed,  her  father  slum- 
bered, and  the  deep,  heavy  snow  was  falling 
in  wreaths  upon  the  landscape  outside  the 
house. 

The  brightness  of  the  chamber — the  tender 
quiet  of  the  scene  —  the  exquisite,  untold 
rapture  of  the  letter !  —  It  was  a  moment  in 
life  once  to  be  experienced  and  never  to  be 
forofotten. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

The  grave  Sir  Gilbert  holds  it  for  a  rule, 
That  every  man  in  want  is  knave  or  fool. 

Pope. 

The  gentlemen  in  the  mean  time  were  busy 
in  the  dining-room.  Deep  in  the  consideration 
of  Mr.  Wyndham's  affairs,  Mr.  Danby  ex- 
plained to  Sir  Herbert  the  state  in  which 
things  stood ;  and  the  utter  and  irremediable 
ruin  of  his  brother-in-law.  He  explained  the 
intricacy  and  difficulty  of  coming  to  a  settle- 
ment, occasioned  by  the  irregular  proceedings 
of  Eile,  and  proposed  that  the  following 
morning  that  gentleman  should  be  summoned 
to  attend,  and  give  a  more  full  explanation 
than  Mr.  Danby  could  as  yet  obtain,  of  several 
very  important   matters  which  he  had   still 
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contrived  to  keep  in  considerable  obscurity. 
There  was  a  sale  and  purchase  of  an  estate, 
and  some  mortgages,  Mr.  Danby  said,  of  which 
he  could  not  quite  comprehend  the  details ; 
it  being  evident  that  Rile  was  intentionally 
perplexing  matters,  in  order  to  stave  off  ex- 
planation as  long  as  he  could. 

"  In  the  mean  time,"  Mr.  Danby  added, 
"  I  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  list  of  the 
principal  liabilities ;  the  amount  is,  I  protest, 
frightful  to  look  upon ;  but,  at  least,  it  will 
put  you,  Sir  Herbert,  into  full  possession  of 
the  particulars  of  the  case,  so  far.  What 
assets  can  be  realized  to  meet  these  demands, 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  My  office  concludes 
here  ;  I  assumed  it,  in  a  somewhat  irregular 
manner,  perhaps,  in  consideration  of  my  old 
business  connection  with  Mr.  Wyndham,  and 
the  unexampled  distress  in  which  I  found  his 
daughter ....  I  have  taken  upon  myself  to  act 
in  this  manner  during  your  absence  —  not 
professionally,  I  hope  you  understand — but 
merely  as  you  yourself,  or  any  friend  of  the 
family  might  have  acted  in  a  case  of  extre- 
mity which  admitted  not  of  delay. — I  have 
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also — the  papers  having  been  submitted  to 
my  inspection — endeavoured  to  reduce  them 
to  a  little  order ;  so  as  to  enable  you,  with 
less  expense  of  time  and  trouble,  to  gain  some 
insight  into  the  state  in  which  matters  at 
present  stand  —  it  will  be,  no  doubt,  your 
intention,  under  the  present  distressing  situa- 
tion of  Mr.  Wyndham's  intellects,  to  assume  a 
sort  of  temporary  guardianship,  and  place  these 

affairs  in  the  hands  of  your  own  solicitor 

Any  service  that,  as  a  friend,  I  can  still  render, 
I  hope  you  will  not  scruple  to  require ;  but, 
except  as  far  as  regards  some  little,  trifling 
matters  of  my  own,  I  consider  I  have  done 
with  these  things." 

"  Indeed,  you  very  much  mistake,  sir,"  Sir 
Herbert  replied,  rather  majestically,  "  if  you 
think  /  am  going  to  encumber  or  harass 
myself  with  any  responsibility  in  this  business. 
I  have  seen  enough  of  the  perplexity  and 
even  danger  which  many  men  incur,  by 
meddling,  and  making,  and  mixing  themselves 
up  in  other  person's  affairs,  not  to  have  entered 
into  a  serious  resolution,  to  which  I  most 
religiously  intend  to  adhere — never  to  have 
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anything  to  do  with  other  men's  matters,  he  it 
in  the  shape  of  executorship,  trusteeship,  guar- 
dianship, or  any  other  ship  whatsoever....!  am 
not  lawyer  enough  to  know  what  is  the 
remedy  the  law  provides  in  cases  such  as 
these ;  but  I  doubt  not  its  provisions  are 
fully  adequate  to  settle  all  such  things  for 
people — and,  indeed,  in  a  far  better  manner 
than  any  one  else  can  do  it  for  them." 

Mr.  Danby  lifted  up  his  eyes  from  the 
paper  he  was  examining,  fixed  them  upon  Sir 
Herbert's  face — considered  it  for  a  short  time 
in  silence — then  a  grim  smile  stole  over  his 
thin  lips ;  he  slightly  shrugged  up  his  shoul- 
ders, and  returned  to  his  reading. 

Sir  Herbert,  too  much  engaged  with  his 
own  ideas  to  perceive  the  expression  upon  the 
lawyer's  face,  went  on — 

*'  Had  my  poor  sister  been  alive — of  course, 
for  her  sake,  I  might  have  looked  a  little  more 
into  things,  and  should  probably  have  been 
persuaded  so  to  do. — She  was  a  woman  of 
business  herself.... There  would  have  been  no 
danger  of  my  entangling  myself  in  any  dis- 
agreeable responsibility — but  to  take  it  upon 
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me  to  interfere  now^  when  such  a  proceeding 
might  involve  the  most  disagreeable  conse- 
quences to  myself —  to  play  the  part  of 
guardian  to  a  girl,  under  these  very  doubtful 
and  unpleasant  circumstances — much  less  to 
interfere  in  the  direction  of  any  one  in  her 
father's  present  condition  ;  —  meddling  or 
making,  vrhere  I  confess  I  cannot  in  the  least 
see  my  way.... Indeed,  my  dear  sir,  it  is  not 
to  be  thought  of  for  an  instant ;  but,  in  fact, 
with  regard  to  Emilia.... there  is,  I  remember, 
her  mother's  settlement " 

"  You  may  drive  a  coach  and  four  horses 
through  it." 

''  You  don't  say  so ! — Who  on  earth,  then, 
is  to  undertake  the  maintenance  either  of  her 
or  her  father  ?" 

Mr.  Danby  was  silent,  and  continued  to 
read. 

"  I  am  sure,"  exclaimed  Sir  Herbert, 
growing  very  hot,  and  pushing  back  his 
chair,  "  /  can  pretend  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it — I  wash  my  hands  of  it  entirely.  If 
my  poor  sister  were  alive,  to  be  sure  — 
something    might   perhaps   be   arranged   for 
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Emilia.... but  as   for   that   idiotic   old  fool! 
What  on  earth  is  to  done  with  him  ?" 

Mr.  Danby  laid  down  his  paper,  pushed 
back  his  chair  in  his  turn,  and  throwing  him- 
self comfortably  back  in  it,  fixed  bis  eyes 
again  upon  Sir  Herbert,  seeming  to  contem- 
plate him  with  a  species  of  feeling  very  near 
akin  to  pleasure;  if  we  might  judge  by  the 
almost  imperceptible,  but  highly  sarcastic 
smile  that  again  was  just  visible  upon  his 
mouth. 

To  tell  the  truth,  he  had  the  greatest 
possible  contempt  for  human  nature  in  gene- 
ral—and these  antics  of  selfishness  afforded 
him  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  perfect  of 
comedies. 

Sir  Herbert  grew  hotter  and  hotter,  and 
fidgeted  his  chair  up  and  down,  in  the  agita- 
tion of  endeavouring  to  persuade  himself  that 
to  abandon  his  brother-in-law  entirely  at  this 
most  unhappy  crisis,  was  the  most  prudent 
and  reasonable — and,  if  persuasion  could  go 
so  far — .benevolent  part  possible. 

*'  After  such  infamous  negligence  of  his 
affairs — such  an  exhibition  of  extravaofance 
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and  folly ! — it's  very  easy  to  come  and  throw 
himself  upon  the  compassion  of  the  first  weak 
fool  who  is  careless  enough  of  the  claims  of 
himself  and  others,  to  undertake  such  a  bur- 
den. Just  like  him!  no  delicacy  —  no  consi- 
deration for  the  rest  of  the  world  !  —  He  was 
always  the  most  selfish  being  /  ever  came 
across.... As  if  there  were  no  one  on  earth  to 
be  considered  but  himself !  But  I  hope  I  know 
better  what  the  claims  upon  me  are,  and  have 
firmness  enough  to  attend  to  the  rights  of 
those  who  have  done  nothing  to  forfeit  my 
esteem — I  hope  I  know  what  is  due  to  them, 
as  well  as  to  myself." 

These  claims  of  others,  to  which  Sir  Herbert 
so  conscientiously  adhered,  were  those  of  a  very 
distant  relation  whom  he  had  never  seen,  and 
certainly  did  not  in  the  least  care  for ;  and  on 
whom  the  estate,  in  case  of  his  dying  without 
issue,  was  entailed. 

"  There  is  not  a  doubt  of  it.  Sir  Herbert... 
It  is  needless  to  recur  again  to  the  subject. 
All  you  have  urged  is  unanswerable. — I,  for 
one,  should   be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
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suspect  you  of  being  guilty  of  the  folly  of 
undertaking  such  a  charge." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Mr.  Danby....I  am 
glad  a  gentleman  of  your  experience  in  busi- 
ness takes  so  just  a  view  of  the  case. — 
Indeed,  it  is  the  only  one  that  can  possibly 
be  taken  by  any  one  with  the  slightest  per- 
ception of  what  is  right.... Of  all  connections 
in  the  world,  I  have  always  held  that  which 
unites  one  to  a  brother-in-law,  as  the  very 
weakest — as  merely  imaginary,  indeed,  and 
as  ceasing  altogether  the  moment  the  tie  that 
bound  the  individuals  is  dissolved....!  consider 
myself,  in  fact,  as  having  nothing  on  earth 
now  to  do  with  Mr.  Wyndham,  or  with  his 
affairs — except  as  far  as  my  own  may  be 
concerned ;  but  that  will  soon  be  settled. — 
My  man  of  business  knows  what  he  is  about 
— ^he  has  taken  proper  care  of  me." 

"  Of  you  !"  said  Mr.  Danby,  starting  at  an 
expression  that  savoured  of  real  business,  like 
the  war-horse  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet. 
"  Of  you.  Sir  Herbert !  I  was  not  aware  that 
you  were  involved  in  any  degree   in    these 
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matters.... Your  name  even  has  not  once  been 
mentioned." 

*'  Possibly  not;  but  there  are  certain  little 
deeds  belonging  to  me,  which  will  be  brought 
forward  at  the  proper  time,"  said  Sir  Herbert, 
throwing  himself  again  back  in  his  chair,  and 
caressing,  with  increased  satisfaction,  the  de- 
lightful idea  of  his  own  security  from  possible 
loss." 

Mr.  Danby  cast  his  lawyer's  eye  upon  him, 
sharp,  quick,  and  penetrating  as  a  needle. 

What  could  he  mean  ? 

He  took  up  the  list  of  debts,  which  he 
had  prepared  for  Sir  Herbert's  inspection — 
that  gentleman's  name  was  certainly  not 
there. 

He  laid  it  down,  and  looked  in  his  face,  as 
if  waiting  for  explanation. 

"  Oh,  a  mere  trifle !"  said  Sir  Herbert, 
carelessly.  "  I  lent  him  some  money  in  my 
foolish  days,  soon  after  I  came  of  age.  The 
savings  had  been  large  during  my  minority  ; 
we  were  all  just  married — he  and  my  sister, 
and  I.  He  wanted  to  buy  the  manor  here, 
and  some  property  that  lay  up  to  his  own. 
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My  lawyer  did  not  think  particularly  well  of 
the  funds.... He  was  right  enough  there,  it 
seems  ; — so  he  advised  me  to  oblige  him,  and 
take  a  mortgage,  at  five  per  cent.,  upon  this 
estate....!  think  it  must  be  ample  security  for 
the  money  at  the  present  price  of  land." 

"  Hum !"  said  Mr.  Danby,  drawing  his 
chair  a  little  back.  "  A  mortgage  on  the 
estate ;" — then  to  himself — "  What  a  rascal 
that  Rile  must  be  !" 

"  Well,"  said  Sir  Herbert,  eyeing  him — for 
he  did  look  a  little  discomfited.... He  did  not 
care  for  the  money  ;  but  it  was  not  in  a  man, 
under  the  circumstances,  not  to  look  a  little 
taken  aback  at  this  intelligence. 

"  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,"  said  Mr. 
Danby,  approaching  the  table  again,  "  I  found 
affairs  in  so  desperate  a  condition  when  first 
I  came  down  here — an  execution  in  the  house, 
and  others  threatened — even  that  rascal.  Rile, 
threatening  a  ca-sa  and  I  don't  know  what 
— that  I  rather  unadvisedly,  perhaps,  gave  my 
personal  security  for  the  sums  in  question,  on 
condition  that  Miss  Wyndham  should  not  be 
disturbed — looking  to  this  property,  which  I 
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understood   Rile  was    unincumbered,  as   my 
indemnity." 

It  is  perhaps  scarcely  worth  while  to  say, 
that  Rile  had  accepted  Mr.  Danby's  security 
with  the  idea  of  raising  money  upon  it  for 
himself  before  departing  for  America ;  in 
which  asylum  it  had  been  his  intention  to 
seek  refuge  so  soon  as  he  should  have  con- 
trived to  realize  what  he  thouo^ht  a  sufficient 
capital.  He  had  had  most  villanous  dealings 
and  understandings  with  many  of  the  creditors 
— not  much  better  than  himself — in  order  to 
press  upon  the  family,  in  their  present  dis- 
tress, and  obtain  an  immediate  settlement  of 
their  accounts,  to  the  detriment  of  others. — 
He  had  already  raised,  as  I  have  said,  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  upon  Mr.  Danby's 
security;  leaving  him  in  ignorance  of  Sir 
Herbert's  mortgage;  and  now  while  Mr. 
Danby  and  Sir  Herbert  were  sitting  com- 
fortably over  the  fire  together,  discoursing 
of  what  should  be  said  and  done  in  the 
morning,  Mr.  Rile  had  taken  the  mail  for 
London,  leaving  the  accounts  of  the  majority 
of  the  creditors  unsettled  ;  and,  entering  the 
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first  packet,  he  was  soon  on  his  way  to  New 
York. 

Sir  Herbert — all  this  time  with  an  air  as 
indifferent  and  serene  as  that  with  which  men 
are  apt  to  regard  the  misfortunes  of  their 
neighbours — sat  sipping  his  wine,  and  swinging 
his  elegant  foot  before  the  fire,  quite  com- 
fortable himself.  Nothing  could  affect  Ids 
security. 

Mr.  Danby  was  not  quite  so  much  at  ease. 
He  was  vexed  to  have  been  duped  and  over- 
reached by  a  rascal,  so  greatly  his  inferior ; 
not  the  most  romantic  love  in  the  world  could 
quite  have  reconciled  him  to  that  idea. 

There  was  not  much  inclination  on  the  part 
of  either  gentlemen  for  further  conversation 
this  evening;  by  mutual  consent  they  rose 
to  seek  Emilia  and  tea. 

When  they  came  into  the  hall,  they  met 
her;  she,  assisted  by  Biggs,  was  tenderly 
leading  her  father  along  to  bed,  supporting 
him  on  her  arm,  talking  to  him  and  soothing 
him — while  he  went  grumbling  and  lamenting 
himself  up  stairs,  aided  by  his  old  butler  on 
the  other  side. 
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Mr.  Danby  was  not  much  given  to  the 
melting  mood,  we  know ;  but  there  was 
something,  after  his  late  scene  with  Sir  Her- 
bert, in  the  sight  of  this  good  and  pious 
daughter,  bending  so  kindly  and  compassion- 
ately over  her  helpless  parent,  that  made  him 
feel  as  he  never  had  felt  before. 

He  did  not  go  up  to  Mr.  Wyndham,  as  he 
ought  to  have  done,  to  make  his  compliments 
and  bid  him  good  night;  struck  with  the 
picture  of  defenceless  helplessness,  thus  sup- 
ported by  the  deserted  and  good  young 
creature,  he  turned  abruptly  away,  and  walk- 
ing to  the  glass  window  of  the  hall-door, 
looked  out  into  the  night. 

Emilia  could  not  help  feeling  a  little  hurt 
at  this  apparent  neglect  of  her  father ;  but, 
had  she  known  better,  she  might  have  seen 
that  Mr.  Danby  had  thus  abruptly  walked 
away  only  that  he  might  take  out  his  pocket- 
handkerchief  unobserved. 
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CHAPTER  XXTV. 

That  time  of  year  thou  may'st  in  me  behold, 

When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 

Upon  these  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold, 

Bare,  ruin'd  choirs 

Shakspeare. 

Emilia  did  not  appear  again  that  evening. 
She  sent  word  into  the  drawing-room  that  her 
father  was  much  fatigued  by  the  exertion  he 
had  made,  and  so  uncomfortable  that  it  was 
not  possible  for  her  to  leave  him;  begging 
her  uncle  would  be  so  good  as  to  excuse  her 
attendance,  and  suffer  the  housekeeper  to  send 
in  his  tea.  This  was  a  disappointment  to 
both  the  gentlemen. 

Sir  Herbert,  who  liked  to  have  his  tea 
made  in  the  room,  was  vexed  and  displeased ; 
and  this  little  circumstance,  trifling  as  it  may 
appear,  indisposed  him  still  more,  if  possible, 
to  his  unhappy  brother-in-law.  The  idea  of 
taking  Emilia  home  with  him  had    once  or 
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twice  crossed  his  mind,  even  now  that  he 
knew  she  had  not  a  farthing  in  the  world, 
and  that  the  entire  burden  of  her  mainte- 
nance would  devolve  upon  him  ; — but  what 
was  to  be  done  with  her  father  ?  She  must 
be  separated  from  him,  of  course ;  but  who 
was  to  maintain  him  ? 

The  idea  of  burdening  himself  with  the 
payment  of  a  few  hundred  pounds  a-year 
....of  actually  having  to  advance  such  a  sum 
out  of  his  own  pocket,  and  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, made  him  go  hot  and  cold  by  turns. — 
All  the  consolation  he  could  find  was  in  the 
reflection  that  probably  things  might  not  be 
quite  so  bad  as  Mr.  Danby  had  represented 
them,  and  that  when  Rile  came  up  in  the 
morning,  sufficient  out  of  the  wreck  might 
be  secured  to  afford  an  annuity  sufficient  to 
support  the  poor  madman  some  way  or  other, 
for  the  remainder  of  his  miserable  life. 

This  last  idea  comforted  him ;  he  was 
accustomed  to  take  all  his  own  expectations 
for  facts,  and  the  fulfilment  of  a  wish  as 
almost  the  necessary  consequence  of  its  being 
formed.     So,  having  set  his  anxious  mind  at 
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rest  with  this  sedative,  he  began  to  feel 
somewhat  dull,  and,  stretching  his  hand  to 
the  bell,  rang  for  the  butler  ;  and,  ordering  an 
additional  pair  of  candles,  and  a  small  table, 
proposed  to  Mr.  Danby  to  play  a  game  at 
piquet. 

Mr.  Danby,  who  was  sitting  buried  in  his 
arm-chair,  his  legs  stretched  out,  his  head 
thrown  back,  and  in  a  profound  reverie, 
started,  as  if  he  had  been  shot,  at  the 
unexpected  proposal,  and  answered  with  a 
hurried — "  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir  Herbert, 
were  you  speaking  ?" 

"  This  is  stupid  work  enough,  Mr.  Danby,  I 
was  saying.  What  do  you  think  of  a  game 
of  piquet  ?  I  have  ordered  the  candles  and 
table." 

"  A  game  at  what  V  said  Mr.  Danby. 

''  Ecarte,  piquet — anything  to  get  over  this 
confoundedly  stupid  evening....!  must  say, 
I  think  Miss  Emilia  might  find  time  to  give 
us  a  little  of  her  company,  after  making  me 
come  so  far  upon  her  affairs !" 

"  I  cannot  play  at  any  game  of  cards,"  said 
Mr.  Danby :  and  resuming  his  former  attitude, 
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he  sunk  back  into  his  chair,  and  was  again 
lost  in  thought. 

Sir  Herbert  sat  eyeing  him  in  silence  for 
some  time.  At  last,  as  if  he  had  suddenly 
taken  his  resolution,  the  eye  of  Mr.  Danby 
brightened — his  anxious  brow  cleared — he 
rose  suddenly  from  his  chair  and  began  to 
pace  the  room. 

While  Sir  Herbert,  astonished  at  this  novel 
manner  of  treating  a  person  of  his  immense 
importance,  sat  looking  at  him,  and,  from 
time  to  time,  almost  dislocating  his  jaw  with 
terrific  yawns. 

Emilia  did  not  appear  any  more ;  and,  at  a 
very  early  hour,  the  gentlemen  took  their 
candles,  and  went  to  bed — the  one  very  much 
out  of  humour,  and  only  strengthened  in 
his  internal  determination  not  to  be  drawn 
into  making  rash  promises  in  behalf  of  Mr. 
Wyndham — the  other,  his  resolution  taken, 
his  mind  settled  and  at  peace ;  his  imagina- 
tion filled  with  pictures  of  ineffable  bliss,  and 
his  heart  with  kind  and  benevolent  intentions. 
— Too  absent  to  mind  what  he  was  about,  he 
took  his  candle,  and,  without  the  ceremony  of 
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bidding  good  night,  walked  away  to  his  room 
— leaving  to  Sir  Herbert,  as  the  sole  consola- 
tion for  his  oifended  dignity,  the  reflection 
that  the  other  was  the  greatest  bear  in  ex- 
istence. 

In  the  mean  time,  Emilia,  having,  after 
hours  of  patient  tenderness,  at  length  soothed 
and  composed  the  irritated  nerves  and  spirits 
of  her  father,  and  tranquillized,  in  some  de- 
gree, his  disordered  ideas,  had  laid  herself,  in 
her  turn,  down  to  rest,  having  read  and  re- 
read, for  the  fifth  time,  the  beloved  letter. 
Her  thoughts  full  of  sweet  visions  of  a  future, 
that  was  so  far  to  overpay  anything  which  the 
present  might  call  upon  her  to  endure,  she 
had  sunk  into  that  sweet  slumber  which  visits 
the  pillow  of  one  undisturbed  by  the  anxious 
calculations  of  selfishness,  whose  day  has  been 
spent  in  generous  self-devotion. — Unchilled 
by  unkindness,  and  proof  against  the  un- 
sympathizing  carelessness  of  others,  she  found 
strength  and  consolation  in  the  generous 
warmth  of  her  own  heart. 
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The  morning,  as  you  will  have  anticipated, 
brought  the  astounding  news  that  Rile  had 
decamped  ;  and  the  post-bag  was  filled  with 
letters  from  impatient  creditors,  whose  ac- 
counts that  gentleman  had  promised,  but  neg- 
lected to  arrange. 

The  cheques  that  Mr.  Danby  had  drawn 
for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  some  of  them 
had  not  even  been  delivered,  but  had  disap- 
peared with  Mr.  Rile.  The  most  of  them 
pleaded  the  securities  they  held,  and  de- 
manded payment  in  no  measured  terms — the 
flight  of  the  attorney  had  brought  affairs  to 
their  final  crisis. 

The  house  was  soon  filled  with  applicants, 
who  all  wanted  to  speak  with  Mr.  Danby. 

His  patience  and  equanimity  were  admir- 
able. Provoking  as  was  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  suffered  himself  to  be  duped — irri- 
tatino-  as  were  the  circumstances  of  such  a 
robbery — large  as  was  the  portion  of  his  for- 
tune thus  literally  thrown  away — Mr.  Danby 
did  not  even  mutter  one  expression  of  vexa- 
tion. 

F  5 
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,  Having  ascertained  that  Rile  was  really 
gone,  and  that  he  had  carried  away  the 
cheques — which  it  was  plain  had  never  been 
applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
intended  —  he  had  no  doubt  that  they  had 
been  presented  and  paid  as  soon  as  banking 
hours  would  permit  that  very  morning.  It 
was  too  late,  therefore,  to  afford  any  but  the 
slightest  chance  of  stopping  payment ;  but  he 
wrote  immediately  to  his  banker,  and  de- 
spatched the  letter  by  express,  not  to  neglect 
any  chance  of  diminishing  the  loss.  He  then, 
with  unruffled  composure — the  list  in  his 
hand  of  those  debts  for  which  he  had  offered 
security  —  gave  audience  to  the  different 
creditors :  discharged  their  accounts  one 
by  one,  without  a  remark  (for  he  had  pre- 
viously examined  them  before  preparing  the 
list  for  Sir  Herbert),  and  taking  the  different 
receipts,  filed  them  as  quietly  as  if  it  had 
been  a  business  in  which  he  had  no  personal 
interest  whatsoever. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  morning  had  been 
thus  employed ;  and  it  was  three  o'clock  be- 
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fore  Mr.  Danby,  locking  the  receipts  in  that 
study  drawer  of  which  he  still  kept  the  key, 
returned  to  the  breakfast-room,  where  he 
found  Sir  Herbert. 

That  gentleman's  temper  had  not  at  all 
been  improved  by  his  morning's  occupation. 
Rendered  excessively  nervous  by  this  new 
proof  of  the  description  of  hands  into  which 
the  management  of  Mr.  Wyndham's  affairs 
had  fallen,  while  Mr.  Danby  was  occupied 
in  paying  away  his  money  to  discharge  the 
debts  of  another,  Sir  Herbert  was  walking 
about,  making  a  rude  sort  of  estimate  of  the 
value  of  his  own  security  against  possible 
loss. 

His  employment  had  not  been  a  very  satis- 
factory one.  In  the  first  place,  the  land  held 
in  hand  was  in  a  bad  condition;  and  proved, 
upon  examination,  of  very  much  worse  quality 
than  he  had  imagined.  This  annoyed  him 
considerably ; — but  there  was  the  timber— 
the  bare,  leafless,  wintry  trees,  gave  him  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  making  a  rough 
calculation  as  to  the  value  of  that.  The  result 
was  not  consoling.     Those  woods,  which,  in 
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summer,  looked,  at  a  distance,  lofty  and  hand- 
some enough,  exposed,  amid  their  leafless 
branches,  a  very  different  spectacle  to  the 
anxiously  inquiring  eye. 

All  the  valuable  oaks  had,  in  fact,  long 
been  gone  ;  there  was  nothing  remaining  but 
young,  growing  timber,  of  little  value,  at 
present,  to  any  one. 

But  the  rage  of  Sir  Herbert  may  be 
imagined — the  excess  to  which  he  carried 
what  he  called  his  just  indignation  may  be 
conceived,  when  he  found  that  a  considerable 
part  of  the  outlying  land,  in  various  portions, 
had  been,  at  dirFerent  times,  sold  to  the  sur- 
rounding small  proprietors,  people,  as  it  must 
be  supposed,  who  had  not  been  very  par- 
ticular about  their  titles,  having  accepted 
such  as  Mr.  Rile  had  thought  proper  to  make 
out ; — he  being  the  confidential  man  of  busi- 
ness to  the  whole  neighbourhood,  and  the 
temptation  held  out  by  the  opportunity  of 
purchasing  land  in  these  minute  portions 
being  almost  irresistible. 

Certain  enough,  the  land  was  gone,  and 
the  estate  had  been  chipped  and  diminished 
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piecemeal  in   this  manner  till   it    was   very 
much  shorn  of  its  just  proportions. 

Sir  Herbert  was  almost  beside  himself  with 
rage,  and  the  expressions  in  which  he  allowed 
himself  to  indulge  before  the  trembling  Emilia 
would  shock  you  too  much  for  repetition. 
He  was  speaking  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
declaring  his  resolution  not  to  assist  his 
brother-in-law  with  a  penny,  though  he  should 
lie  for  the  rest  of  his  life  in  a  gaol;  and 
the  unhappy  girl,  overpowered  by  this  fresh 
conviction  of  her  father's  ill  conduct — yet 
horror-struck  at  the  idea  of  his  deserted  and 
desolate  situation,  was  weeping  bitterly — after 
vainly  endeavouring  to  palliate  what  her  heart 
told  her  admitted  of  no  palliation — when  the 
handle  of  the  door  turned,  the  door  opened, 
and  Mr.  Danby  entered  the  room. 

Emilia  rose  hastily,  and  instantly  quitted 
it;  while  Sir  Herbert  continued  his  hasty 
walk  up  and  down  the  floor.  But  he  turned 
like  a  fury  the  moment  he  saw  Mr.  Danby, 
with,  "  Well,  sir,  have  you  become  ac- 
quainted with  this  new  proof  of  the  miserable 
swindling  of  my  rascally  brother-in-law,  and 
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his  pettifogging  thief  of  an  attorney  ? — would 
you  believe  it? — They  have  contrived  not  only 
to  let  the  estate  run  to  ruin,  till  it  has  lost 
half  its  value — not  only  to  cut  down  every 
stick  of  marketable  timber — but  actually  to 
get  rid  of  a  large  portion  of  the  land  ! — The 
land,  sir  ! — mortgaged  to  me  !   Sold  it !   Sold 

it,    the   scoundrels! What  stuff  did   they 

think  I  was  made  of?  to  be  the  dupe  and  the 
victim  of  their  miserable  intrigues  !  I,  sir  ! 
Do  I  look  like  a  man  to  be  fooled  out  of  my 
fortune  in  this  manner  ?  But,  by  Heaven, 
I'll  have  my  revenge !  I'll  catch  that  Rile, 
if  he  hides  himself  at  the  Antipodes ! — He 
shall  swing  for  it ! — And  as  for  the  other 
miserable  creature,  let  him  rot  in  a  gaol  or 
die  in  a  madhouse — for  he  has  not  a  friend 
in  the  world  who  will  stand  by  him.".... 

"  As  for  the  girl,  she  may  beg  her  bread 
in  the  streets,  for  what  I  care  !  —  She  has 
dared  to  uphold  her  miserable  father,  even 
to  my  face!  I've  done  with  her  —  and 
who  on  earth  will  have'  pity  on  her?  She 
has  not  a  single  friend  upon  earth  but 
myself." 
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"Pardon  me,  Sir  Herbert,"  said  Mr.  Danby, 
as  soon  as  a  pause  in  this  torrent  of  passion 
could  allow  him  to  speak ;  "  but  this  may 
not  be  altogether  so .... " 

"  How !"  he  cried,  stopping  in  his  hasty 
walk,  turning  round,  and  confronting  him 
fiercely :  *'  are  you,  too,  about  to  contradict  me? 
I  say  she  has  not  a  farthing  in  the  world !  — 
She  has  this  moment  confessed  to  me  that  the 
thousand  pounds  her  poor  foolish  aunt  left 
her  is  gone. — She  is  a  beggar,  and  must 
perish  miserably  in  the  streets,  unless  I  think 
fit  to  offer  her  a  home." 

"  There  is  another  home  at  her  disposal, 
permit  me  to  say,  Sir  Herbert,"  he  observed. 

Then,  coming  forward  with  a  dignity  of 
appearance  and  gesture  quite  new — for  his 
feelings  were  excited  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
generous  compassion — 

"  May  I  request  a  moment's  patient  hear- 
ing. I  have  a  brief  proposal  to  lay  before 
you — and,  with  your  sanction,  before  Miss 
Wyndham....My  heart  has  long  been  hers — 
my  hand  and  fortune  are  at  her  disposal.  If 
she  will  do  me  the  honour  to  accept  of  such 
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protection  as  I  can  offer,  she  shall  find  a  home 
for  herself  and  for  her  father " 

Sir  Herbert  stood  transfixed  with  astonish- 
ment. 

" Can  you  be  serious?"  at  length  he  said. 

"  Serious  !"  repeated  Mr.  Danby. 

"  Do  I  understand  you  rightly  ?  Herself ! 
her  father !  Penniless  as  she  is  !  and  after  all 
your  losses  ?" 

*' There  is  one  compensation,  and  one  alone 
that  would  repay  me  for  far  greater  losses — I 
ask  nothing — I  want  nothing — only  let  me 
possess  herself,  and  the  portion  of  both  Indies 
would  be  of  no  account." 

"  And  her  father  ?  Do  you  really  mean 
to  say  you  will  burden  yourself  with  her 
father?" 

"  I  have  already,  I  believe,  stated,"  replied 
Mr.  Danby,  coldly,  *'  that  I  would  relieve 
Sir  Herbert  of  that — as  well  as  of  all  the 
other  insupportable  responsibilities  and  bur- 
dens consequent  upon  these  unfortunate  affairs. 
Have  I  his  sanction  to  apply  to  Miss  Wynd- 
ham?" 

'*  My  dear  sir,"  said  Sir  Herbert — ^having 
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at  lenofth  collected  his  ideas  sufficiently  to 
comprehend  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
most  opportune  proposal,  which  thus  relieved 
him  of  all  those  burdens,  which,  in  spite  of 
his  passionate  declarations  to  the  contrary,  he 
could  not  help  feeling  that  the  world  would 
expect  him  to  undertake — "  nothing  can  be 
more  noble,  more  disinterested,  and  generous 
than  your  proposals.  My  niece,  I  must,  how- 
ever, beg,  in  honour,  to  assure  you,  can  ex- 
pect nothing  from  me — she  is,  as  I  have  told 
you,  utterly  penniless.  You  must  take  her 
for  the  love,  without  the  money — ha,  ha !" 
he  cried,  trying  to  look  a  little  facetious. 

Mr.  Danby  looked  disgusted. 

"  I  have  made  my  proposals.  Sir  Herbert ; 
may  I  be  allowed  an  audience  with  Miss 
Wyndham  ?" 

Sir  Herbert's  answer  was  to  ring  the  bell. 

''Tell  Miss  Wyndham,"  to  the  servant  who 
entered,  "that  she  is  wanted  in  the  breakfast- 
room." 

Mr.  Danby 's  knees  were  now  knocking  to- 
gether. 
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This  was  not  what  he  wanted  ;  he  would 
rather  have  sought  her  himself — have  stum- 
bled upon  her,  as  it  were,  unawares :  for  her 
to  be  called  down  in  this  business-like  manner 
by  her  imperious  uncle,  and  his  proposals 
communicated  something  in  the  manner  of  a 
royal  marriage,  was  insupportable.  Yet  he 
felt  so  terrified  at  the  idea  of  the  first  inter- 
view— so  wretched  at  the  thought  of  having 
to  explain  his  feelings  to  her,  that  he  had  not 
sufficient  presence  of  mind  left  to  express  his 
wishes  to  Sir  Herbert. 

He  turned  to  the  window,  and  stood  looking 
out ;  while  Sir  Herbert  continued  to  pace  the 
room,  in  a  mood  much  more  complacent  and 
comfortable  than  he  had  enjoyed  since  he  had 
entered  this  hapless  mansion. 

The  door  opened,  and  she  entered.  Her 
eyes  were  red,  her  face  was  flushed  with 
weeping ;  her  dress  and  appearance  spoke  the 
entire  desolation  and  disorder  of  her  feelings. 

"  You  wanted  me,  sir?"  she  said,  with  her 
hand  upon  the  door. 

"  That  gentleman   wishes   to   speak  with 
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you,  Miss  Wyndham,"  pointing  towards  Mr. 
Danbj,  who  moved  not,  and  Sir  Herbert 
quitted  the  room. 

He  was  gone  !  and  to  her  distress,  astonish- 
ment, and  despair,  she  saw  Mr.  Danby  sink  to 
her  feet ! 

The  words  that  rushed  from  his  lips  were 
incoherent  —  inarticulate.  She  could  never 
afterwards  remember  them  ;  but  they  were 
words  of  fire. 

While  she,  transformed  to  marble,  stood, 
the  pale  picture  of  dismay — 

He,  in  a  few  rapid  sentences,  declared  a 
passion,  such  as  it  is  given  to  few  to  excite — 
to  few  to  experience — and  ended  by  offering 
her  his  hand  and  fortune,  and  the  protection 
of  a  son  to  her  defenceless  and  unhappy  father. 

At  that  mention,  she  raised  her  hands,  in  a 
sort  of  wild  agony,  to  her  face,  and,  with  a 
faint  cry,  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

His  own  emotions  were  so  overpowering, 
that  he  had  not  time  to  comprehend  the 
nature  of  hers  ;  he  continued  to  press  her  un- 
resisting hand  to  his  lips,  and  to  pour  forth 
all  the  unintelligible  supplications  of  feelings 
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such  as  were  his.  But  she  soon  recovered 
herself,  and,  withdrawing  her  hand,  said — 

"  Oh  !  rise,  Mr.  Danby  !  You  in  such  an 
attitude  to  me !  Oh,  rise  !  I  beseech  you  !  I 
cannot  bear  it." 

He  had  risen  immediately,  and  stood,  the 
tide  of  impassioned  feeling  arrested,  trembling 
and  disconcerted  before  her. 

"  Your  generosity,"  she  began,  with  many 
sobs  and  tears.  "  Your  generous  disinterested- 
ness...." 

"  Don't  speak  in  that  way,  if  you  would 
not  kill  me,  Emilia,"  he  said,  passionately. 

"  But  how  can  I  find  words  ?  How  can  I 
tell  what  I  feel, Mr.  Danby?  My  gratitude.... 
My  deep  sense.... My  feeling  of  obligation.... 
Your  last  generous  offer — after  all !" — she  was 
sobbing  bitterly.  "  But  I  would  have  given 
worlds  this  had  never  occurred  ;  for  how  can 
I  bear  to  give  you  pain  ?" 

And  she  burst  into  fresh  tears. 

"  You  mean,  then,  to  reject  me,"  he  said, 
in  a  deep,  hollow  voice  of  gloomy  despair. 
'*  I  ought  to  have  expected  it." 

She  could  only  weep. 
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He  went  up  to  her  impetuously. 

"  Speak  again — speak  plainly — tell  me  you 
hate,  despise,  and  detest  me — as  I  know  you 
do—" 

"  Oh,  how  can  you  say  so  I  I  honour  and 
esteem,  and  while  I  live  shall  ever  feel  grate- 
ful to  you — but  this.... oh,  heavens  !"  and  with 
a  look  of  irrepressible  repugnance,  she  almost 
shrank  from  him. 

"  Gratitude  !"  he  said;  *'  yes,  I  understand 
what  that  means ;"  and,  turning  hastily  away, 
he  went  again  to  the  window. 

He  was  quite  unmanned — for  a  moment  he 
felt  like  a  mere  child — this  sudden  destruc- 
tion of  all  his  hopes,  and  of  all  his  visions, 
utterly  overset  him.  He  stood  weeping  at 
the  window,  yielding  unconsciously  to  his 
weakness. 

She  had  sunk  upon  the  sofa,  and  wept  too. 

He  did  not  feel  in  the  least  offended.... He 
was  far  too  humble  a  lover  for  that ;  but  he 
was  bitterly  disappointed.  It  was  certainly 
not  from  self-conceit  that  he  had  allowed 
himself  to  feel  quite  secure  of  success :  he 
had,  as  I  have  said,  only  considered  the  cir- 
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cumstances — her  helpless  and  defenceless  con- 
dition, and  the  power  he  possessed  to  rescue 
and  reinstate  her. 

Under  the  influence  of  such  ideas,  he  had 
allowed  himself  to  construct  a  scheme  of  hap- 
piness, which  he  had  looked  upon  as  realized — 
he  had  dwelt,  in  thought,  upon  her  own  and  her 
father's  deplorable  condition — dependent  upon 
a  man  so  heartless  and  selfish  as  Sir  Herbert, 
and  upon  the  security  he  had  to  offer;  and  he 
had  seemed  entirely  to  forget  the  price  at 
which  that  security  was  to  be  purchased. 

l^ow,  as  a  sort  of  spectre,  his  mother's 
rude  words  rose  to  his  recollection. 

"  So  old  as  you  are,  with  your  gray 
hairs." 

And  he  felt  humbled  and  mortified  beyond 
words — astonished  at  his  own  presumption — 
ashamed  to  have  exposed  his  weakness  to  her 
contempt  —  every  feeling  of  self-abasement 
which  can  degrade  a  man  in  his  own  opinion 
took  possession  of  his  mind. 

He  turned  round  and  saw  her  bitterly 
weeping ;  and  grief  at  having  thus  distressed 
her  was  added  to  his  other  painful  feelings. 
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He  hesitated  —  trembled  —  paused  —  then 
he  came  up  to  her,  and  said — 

"  I  have  made  you  unhappy,  MissWyndham. 
God  knows  I  little  intended  it !  Forgive  me  ! 
Believe  me,  I  am  fully  aware  by  this  time  of 
the  preposterous  impropriety  of  my  proposals. 
But  spare  me  your  disdain — my  own .  self- 
contempt  is  sufficient.  I  have  been  hurried 
forward  by  feelings  new  to  a  man  of  my  cha- 
racter and  habits,  and  I  have  acted  with  the 
folly  and  weakness  of  a  child.  I  loved  you, 
Emilia" — here  his  voice  faltered — "  loved  you 
with  a  force  of  which  I  could  not  have  be- 
lieved the  human  heart  capable  ! — loved  you, 
as  never  one  human  creature  before  loved 
another  !  You  are  to  me  like  an  angel — like 
a  dream  of  beauty,  goodness,  and  happiness ! 
I  am  talking  nonsense.... It  was,  indeed,  a  vain 
and  idle  dream !  But  I  see  I  distress  you, 
and  I  have  done.  Will  you  make  my  excuses 
to  Sir  Herbert  ?  It  is  very  unmanly ;  but 
after  what  has  passed,  I  cannot  meet  him 
again.  The  aspect  of  this  place  is  insupport- 
able to  me." 

He  went  on  hurriedly — 
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"  Miss  Wyndham ! — Emilia  !"  he  exclaimed, 
seizing  her  hand  again,  and  pressing  it  pas- 
sionately to  his  lips — "  Sometimes  when  you 
are  radiant  with  love  and  happiness,  surrounded 
with  all  that  can  make  life  valuable — some- 
times think  of  the  lost  and  melancholy  lawyer 
—  buried  —  yet  still  alive  —  in  his  lonely 
chamber." 

Again  he  kissed  her  hand.  She  made  no 
effort  to  detain  him — he  was  gone ;  and  she 
continued  to  weep. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

And  thou,  too,  whosoe'er  thou  art, 

That  readest  this  brief  psalm. 
As  one  by  one  thy  hopes  depart, 

Be  resolute  and  calm. 

Longfellow. 

But  she  was  not  suffered  to  remain  in  this 
manner  long. 

Impatient  for  the  termination  of  the  con- 
ference, Sir  Herbert  had  remained  in  the 
dining-room,  with  the  door  open,  reading  his 
newspaper,  and  waiting  till  the  separation  of 
the  two  parties  most  deeply  interested  should 
allow  him  to  offer  those  congratulations  he 
felt  so  heartily  inclined  to  pay. 

He  saw  Mr.  Danby  hastily  quit  the  room, 
and  make  for  the  hall-door. 

And,  after  waiting  five  minutes  to  give 
Emilia  time  to  recover  herself,  he  crossed 
the  hall,  and  entered  the  parlour. 

VOL,  II.  G 
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He  was  not  very  much  surprised  to  find 
her  crying ;  but  was  not  prepared  to  see  her 
in  such  an  attitude  of  uncontrollable  grief  and 
despair. 

We  know  Sir  Herbert  very  much  disliked 
tears;  so,  in  spite  of  his  good  humour,  he 
could  not  help  saying,  as  he  went  up  to  her — 

"  Well,  well — but  I  believe  all  young  ladies 
think  it  necessary  to  shed  a  few  'natural 
tears'  upon  these  occasions.... But  you  rather 
overdo  the  matter,  Emy.  Come,  come,  wipe 
your  eyes,  and  let  me  congratulate  you  upon 
this  most  unexpected  and  fortunate  denoue- 
ment.'^ 

Still  she  did  not  speak ;  she  was  so  occu- 
pied with  her  own  feelings,  that  she  did  not, 
I  believe,  even  hear  him  enter  the  room. 

"  Well,  you  women  mast  have  your  tears 
upon  all  occasions ;  it  is  quite  an  essential  of 
every  ceremony  in  which  you  are  concerned, 
I  know;  but,  seriously,  Emilia,  I  must  con- 
gratulate you.  In  the  terrible  position  in 
which  you  were  standing,  utterly  beggared 
and  without  resource,  to  have  an  establish- 
ment so  thoroughly  respectable  as  this  offered 
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to  you,  at  the  very  moment,  is  a  piece  of  good 
fortune  as  great  as  unexpected.     It  is  true," 
continued  he,  in  a  considerate  tone,  sitting 
down  by  her,  "  under  more  fortunate  circum- 
stances, this  is  not  exactly  the  match  we  might 
have  expected  for  you,  Emy.... Family  con- 
nection— ofood  blood — all  those  sort  of  ideas 
— ^we  must  put  out  of  the  question  ;  still  the 
law  is  a  thoroughly  respectable  profession; 
and  I  doubt  not  Danby  has  saved  a  good  deal 
of  money,  and  will  be  enabled  and  willing  to 
make  you  a  very  handsome  settlement,  though 
you  have  not  a  doit  to  offer  in  return." 

She  took  her  handkerchief  from  before  her 
eyes,  opened  them  wide  with  astonishment, 
and  fixed  them  upon  his  face. 

"  Uncle,"  she  said,  '*  you  cannot  think  that 
I  have  accepted  him." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  cried  he,  returning 
her  look  of  astonishment  with  one  more 
astonished  still.  "  Why,  you  haven't  been 
such  an  excessive  fool  as  to  refuse  him?" 

She  was  silent;  the  rage  that  was  in  his 
accent  terrified  her. 

"  You  haven't  been  such  an  excessive  fool !" 
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he  repeated,  crimsoning  with  passion.  "  Speak, 
Emilia — speak  directly  ! — tell  me  you  haven't 
been  such  a  fool  as  to  discourage  him !" 

"  I  could  do  nothing  else,"  at  length  she 
got  out. 

"  Why  you  don't  mean  to  say — ^beggar  and 
dependant  as  you  are — that  you  have  had  the 
infernal  stupidity  to  discourage  addresses 
such  as  these  ?  And  who  on  earth  is  to  pro- 
vide for  you  ? — and  what  are  you  to  do  ?  Have 
you  asked  yourself  that  f "  he  said,  speaking- 
bet  ween  his  teeth ;  '*  or  do  you  think  I'm  such 
a  piece  of  boiled  velvet  as  to  provide  for  you, 
or  your  poor  idiot  father  ?....Have  you  thought 
of  that.  Miss  Wyndham  ?  What  you  are  to 
do  with  your  father  ?" 

"  Alas  !  alas !  I  had  little  thought  of  that !" 

"  I  should  think  so — I  should  think  that 
you  had  thought  very  little  of  his  situation, 
when  you  threw  away  such  an  offer  as  this. 
Your  pride,  forsooth!.... His  family,  or  some 
such  nonsense,  not  good  enough,  I'll  be  bound. 
I  can  have  my  pride  as  well  as  you ;  but  I'd 
have  you  to  know,  I'd  tear  my  coat  of  arms 
in  two  before  I'd  make  such  a  fool  of  myself 
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as  this.  It's  natural  for  me,  and  I  did  feel 
some  difficulty  at  the  moment ;  but  when  / 
had  got  over  it.... When  /had  made  the  sacri- 
fice of  my  family  dignity  to  your  welfare, 
and  been  content  to  accept,  as  a  connection, 
such  a  man  as  this,  was  it  for  you — in  your 
position — to  pretend  to  be  nice  upon  the 
subject?" 

*'  Believe  me,"  said  she,  earnestly,  "  I  was 
actuated  by  no  such  contemptible  feeling !" 

"  Then,  for  Heaven's  sake  !  what  were  you 
actuated,  as  you  please  to  call  it,  by  ?" 

"  By  a  regard  to  his  and  my  own  true  hap- 
piness. It  was  impossible  I  could  be  happy 
myself,  and  impossible  I  could  make  him 
happy,  in  such  a  connection,"  she  said,  with 
some  spirit. 

"  Happiness  ! — stuff!  What  childish  non- 
sense is  this !  Come,  come,  Emilia,  I  see  how 
it  is.  You  have  been  a  little  alarmed  and 
disconcerted ;  but  you  are  a  girl  of  sensq — 
you  will  think  better  of  this,  and  recal  this 
gray-headed  Strephon  of  yours.  Pooh,  pooh, 
you  ought  to  know  better. — Marriages  are 
straightforward  matters,  and  the  less  romance 
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that  is  put  into  them  the  better. — It  is 
astonishing  how  soon  there  is  an  end  of  love 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing ;  as  old  Absolute 
says,  *  As  well  begin  with  a  little  aversion.' 
Come,  come,"  said  Sir  Herbert,  who  had  the 
highest  opinion  of  his  own  powers  of  persua- 
sion; "  this  Corydon  cannot  be  far  off;  I'll 
go  and  fetch  him,  and  bring  him  to  your  feet 
again." 

"  Impossible,  sir !  My  dear  uncle — pray 
don't  go — I  have  nothing  in  the  world  to  say 
to  him.  Mr.  Danby  has  his  answer — for 
Heaven's  sake,  do  not  let  us  meet  any  more !" 

This  sort  of  altercation  lasted  a  little  time. 
Sir  Herbert  was  beginning  to  get  warm.  At 
last  he  said,  with  an  expression  of  bitterness 
it  is  impossible  to  describe, 

"  Have  done,  Emilia,  with  this  nonsense ; 
for  by  Heaven,  I  swear  you  shall  marry  him, 
whether  you  will  or  no !" 

"  Sit  down,"  he  added,  for  she  had  risen  in 
her  agitation ;  "  and  hear  what  I  have  to  say. 
As  you  are  such  an  idiot  that  you  will  not 
understand  me,  without  I  speak  out — speak 
out  I  will,  and  have  done  with  it." 
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"  Sit  down,"  he   said.     She  obeyed  him, 
trembling. 

"  Do  you  know  the  situation  in  which  you 
stand  ?" 

"  I  believe  I  do.  My  poor  father  is  utterly 
ruined.'' 

"  Your  poor  father  is  not  only  utterly 
ruined,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  but 
he  has  not  one  single  sixpence  in  the  world ; 
and  his  infamous  attempt  to  overreach  me  has 
resulted  in  driving  from  him  the  only  friend 
in  the  universe,  who  could,  or  who  would  help 
him.  All  I  can  do — now  mind'  Emilia — you 
know  me  well — I  am  a  man  of  resolution — all 
I  can  do,  and  all  I  tvill  do,  is  to  shut  him  up  in 
some  asylum  for  poor  madmen  like  himself; 
and  then,  if  you  please,  you  may  dispose  of 
yourself  as  you  like.  I  will  do  this  much  for 
him — for  his  helpless  condition  demands  it 
— but   not    one  farthing    more;    and  as  for 

you! " 

But  he  had  touched  upon  the  right  string. 

Her  father — destitute  and  deserted — ex- 
posed to  all  the  cruelty  in  his  helpless  condi- 
tion which  was  the  lot  of  those  in  his  days — 
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placed  in  such  asylums  and  under  such  dis- 
cipline— to  leave  him  to  his  fate,  and  then 
to  go  on  contented  with  that  ease  and  comfort 
which  the  mere  sense  of  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence would  bring  to  her — the  feeling  was 
insupportable  ! 

"  Besides,"  said  he,  tauntingly,  "  do  you 
know  what  you  are  in  debt  to  this  man  for  ? 
thousands  of  poundSo  Yes  ;  he  has  put  in 
jeopardy,  and  has  absolutely  lost  thousands  for 
yours  and  your  father's  sake.  Does  that  de- 
mand some  little  consideration,  or  not  ?" 
*'  How !  I  don't  understand  it." 
He  then  explained,  while  she  listened  with 
looks  aghast,  what  Mr.  Danby  had  done  for  her; 
and  having  once  more  placed  before  her  the 
only  alternative,  as  he  called  it,  that  offered, 
in  terms  which  she  too  well  understood,  and 
with  threats — for  she  knew  him  well — that  she 
felt  persuaded  would  not  evaporate  in  words, 
he  rose,  and,  leaving  the  room,  abandoned  her 
to  her  own  contemplations. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

The  star  of  the  unconquered  will, 

He  rises  in  my  breast, 
Serene,  and  resolute,  and  still, 

And  calm,  and  self-possessed. 

Longfellow. 

Emilia's  first  feeling,  upon  being  left  alone, 
was  that  of  a  sort  of  bewildered  astonishment 
at  the  changes  in  her  situation  which  the  last 
hour  had  produced. 

She  continued  to  walk  up  and  down  the 
room  in  which  her  uncle  had  left  her,  his  last 
words  ringing  in  her  ears.  She  saw  her 
father,  miserable,  and  deserted,  and  aban- 
doned to  heartless  strangers — for  she  began  to 
understand  her  uncle's  character  better  than 
she  had  ever  before  done — and  to  estimate 
what  her  father,  after  all  the  causes  of  offence 
he  had  unhappily  given,  might  expect  from  a 
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character  so  hard  and  so  unpitying.  He 
had,  alas  !  furnished  sufficient  reason  to  satisfy 
the  conscience  of  such  a  man,  that  severe 
dealing  would  be  but  justice. 

Of  herself  she  thought  little.  As  far  as 
she  was  concerned,  her  heart  yearned  for 
liberty — to  get  her  bread,  to  provide  for  her 
own  wants,  had  never  to  her  seemed  that 
terrible  destiny  which  it  appears  to  those 
nursed  in  helpless  luxury.  There  was  some- 
thing strenuous  and  energetic  in  her  cha- 
racter that  rejoiced  in  the  idea  of  action. 

Then  Mr.  Danby — the  enormous  obliga- 
tions under  which  she  lay  to  him — the  im- 
mense sum  he  had  sacrificed  for  her  sake — 
the  depth  of  his  attachment  —  which  had 
spoken  in  words  of  a  truth  and  strength 
which  still  vibrated  in  her  ears,  but,  alas  ! 
were  powerless  to  touch  her  heart  —  why 
should  she  shrink  from  him  with  such  unutter- 
able aversion  ! 

Then  rose  up  the  dreary,  sickening  prospect 
of  life,  such  as  life  without  the  heart — when, 
alas !  the  heart  has  been  already  given  away 
— presents  to  a  girl  of  true  feeling.    A  dreary 
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waste — a  landscape  without  one  sunbeam  to 
cheer  it — a  round  of  unpaid  duty,  to  which 
the  labours  of  the  wretched  slave  in  the  mine 
are  light — for  he  has  hope,  but  hope  would 
perish  here ! 

Would  she  be  right?  Could  it  be  right? 
Was  this  sacrifice  one  that  any  embarrass- 
ment, any  exigency  could  render  excusable  ? 
The  woman's  heart  said,  no !  It  told  her  that 
the  claims  of  the  heart  were  the  strongest,  the 
most  indefeasible  of  claims;  that  no  duty 
could  be  stringent  enough  to  justify  the  dis- 
regard of  them.  But  then,  again,  her  father ! 
— her  helpless  situation — not  a  farthing  she 
could  call  her  own — the  utter  destitution — 
the  horrible  dependence  upon  such  a  man  as 
her  uncle  ! 

Then  she  took  out  the  letter  of  Colonel 
Lenox,  which  lay  next  her  heart.  She  read 
it  again,  and  with  a  more  anxious  feeling — 
and  again  repeated  the  inquiry,  did  he  love 
her?  Did  he  intend — would  he  come  to  her 
rescue  ?  Were  his  feelings  serious  and  devoted  ? 
or  were  they,  alas !  but  a  vague  romance,  of 
which  she  might  hear  no   more?     No,   her 
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heart  told  her  that  he  loved  her — and  yet,  in 
a  case  so  serious,  in  which  the  support  of  her 
unhappy  father  was  concerned,  on  what  could 
she  rely  ? 

Could  she  plead  to  her  uncle  such  an 
attachment  as  this  ! — so  little  countenanced, 
after  all,  by  anything  that  had  been  actually 
said  or  written ;  so  entirely  born  and  nou- 
rished of  those  sweet  looks,  and  tones,  and 
vague  expressions,  which  to  a  third  person 
were  less  than  nothing.  Every  sentiment  of 
female  pride  within  her  forbade  her  making 
the  slightest  allusion  to  it. 

Thus  she  walked  up  and  down  the  little 
room,  lost  in  miserable  thought,  unable  to 
arrange  her  ideas  into  any  consistent  form — 
her  only  comfort  being  that  Mr.  Danby  had 
left  the  house,  and  her  hope  that  she  should 
never  see  him  more.  She  felt  all  other  things 
might  arrange  themselves — that  circumstances 
might  modify  them  —  but  that  a  marriage 
against  the  inclination,  a  marriage  such  as 
this,  could  not  be  modified,  could  not  be  alle- 
viated— its  grievous  slavery  it  must  be  im- 
possible to  lighten. 
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She  ended   by  resolving  to  maintain  her 
resolution. 


The  first  thing  now  to  be  done  was  to 
understand  exactly  the  position  in  which  she 
stood. 

Mr.  Danby  was  gone — she  had  nothing 
further  to  hope  from  him  ;  he,  whom  she  had 
become  accustomed  to  look  upon  as  a  pro- 
tector, as  a  shield  between  her  and  evil,  was 
withdrawn,  and  she  stood  exposed  and  un- 
defended to  meet  that  tempest  which  seemed 
gathering  fast  around  her.  She  must  have  a 
calmer  explanation  with  her  uncle  than  had 
been  possible  in  their  late  agitated  interview. 
She  must  learn  what  his  real  intentions  were, 
estimate  her  own  resources,  and  prepare  her- 
self accordingly.  This  resolution,  if  reso- 
lution it  can  be  called,  formed,  she  felt  more 
composed ;  and  arranging  her  disordered  hair, 
bathing  her  handkerchief,  and  pressing  it  to 
her  eyes  to  take  away  the  redness  which 
might  have  betrayed  her  emotion  to  her 
father,  she  went  up  into  his  room  to  see  how 
he  was  going  on. 
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The  night  had  been  restless — the  agitation 
of  yesterday  seemed  to  have  brought  on  some 
return  of  the  fever.  She  had  left  him,  when 
she  was  suddenly  called  down  stairs,  very 
uncomfortable — she  found  him  talking  more 
incoherently  than  ever. 

She  did  not  stay  long  in  the  room.  She 
turned  sadly  away,  more  convinced  than  be- 
fore that  his  case  was  hopeless — that  he  would, 
for  a  long  time,  perhaps  for  ever,  require  the 
most  constant  and  indulgent  treatment — that 
the  least  roughness,  or  contradiction,  or  mis- 
management on  the  part  of  others,  might 
exasperate  him  to  frenzy. 

It  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that  she  went 
slowly  up-stairs  to  her  room,  to  prepare  her- 
self for  dinner  with  her  uncle.  Her  per- 
plexities, her  distress,  and  anxiety  seemed  to 
increase  every  hour. 

Her  only  resource  lay  in  an  appeal  to  her 
uncle's  humanity  and  kindness.  He  was  not 
utterly  without  a  heart;  she  was  the  child 
of  the  sister  he  had  imagined  he  loved  :  surely 
he  would  not  be  without  pity. 

Sir  Herbert,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been 
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making  his  own  reflections,  and  carrying  his 
own  resolutions  into  execution,  that  is,  as 
far  as  circumstances  would  admit.  The 
result  was  communicated  to  her  in  due  time. 

They  met  at  dinner. 

She  had  been  struggling  for  the  last  hour 
to  quiet  her  nerves,  compose  her  thoughts, 
and  call  up  fresh  courage,  by  the  idea  that 
she  stood  at  the  worst  point  of  her  fortunes. — 
That  the  appeal  she  trembled  at  the  idea  of 
making  was  only  in  idea  a  source  of  terror, 
for  that,  however  unkind  and  out  of  temper 
her  uncle  might  be,  he  could  not  threaten 
anything  worse  than  he  had  already  done — 
she  might  amend,  but,  however  ill  she 
pleaded,  she  could  not  aggravate  her  father's 
fate  or  her  own. 

She  looked,  therefore,  composed,  though 
very  serious ;  and  there  was  an  air  of  severe 
resolution,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  upon 
her  countenance,  what  would  have  given  it, 
interesting  as  it  usually  was,  a  more  than 
ordinary  interest  to  the  eye  of  any  discerning 
observer.  Her  uncle,  however,  only  reflected 
that  the  storm  of  tears  and   hysterics,   the 
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woman's  passion  was  over ;  and  that  she  was 
now  in  a  fit  state  to  receive  what  he  had  to 
announce,  without  that  intolerable  thing  to 
men  of  his  stamp — a  scene. 

So,  with  a  slight  gesture  of  recognition, 
without  uttering  a  word,  he  sat  down  opposite 
to  her  at  table,  and  began  to  eat  the  delicacies 
she  had  provided,  though  in  a  sort  of  absent 
manner,  not  engaged,  as  usual,  in  culling  and 
picking  out  the  most  delicate  morsels  from 
the  dishes  presented  to  him,  he  seemed  some- 
what impatient  that  his  dinner  should  be  over, 
and  pushed  away  his  plate,  and  looked  impa- 
tiently at  the  servant  who  removed  it — but 
all  the  time  he  did  not  utter  one  single  word. 
There  was  something  very  alarming  in  this 
silence. 

Was  it  the  effect  of  determined  resent- 
ment !  Was  she  to  consider  her  offence  as 
unpardonable  ?  Her  hopes  from  the  effect  of 
her  premeditated  appeal  grew  more  faint 
and  more  faint  as,  her  lips  getting  whiter 
every  moment,  she  glanced  over  the  untasted 
dinner  from  time  to  time  at  her  uncle's  coun- 
tenance. 
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It  was  impossible  for  expression  to  be  more 
gloomy,  sullen,  and  determined. 

'There  is  something  in  features  so  extremely 
handsome  and  regular  as  his  which  gives 
additional  force,  and  a  darker  horror,  if  I 
may  so  say,  to  the  resentful  passions. 

The  meal,  which  both  seemed  to  think  in- 
supportably  tedious,  at  an  end,  the  small 
table  was  as  usual  placed  before  the  fire, 
the  dessert  and  wine  laid  on  it,  the  chairs 
rolled  round,  fresh  coals  put  on  the  fire,  the 
hearth  brushed,  the  different  things  one  by 
one  removed,  the  ceremony  of  the  servants' 
departure — which  she  thought  interminable 
— concluded,  and  the  door  shut. 

Oh,  how  had  her  gathered  courage  gradu- 
ally diminished  at  every  minute  thus  passed 
in  expectation ! — When  the  door  at  last 
closed,  she  felt  that  she  could  hardly  find 
voice  to  speak. 

Her  uncle  poured  out  his  wine — pared  his 
nonpareil — lifted  his  glass — looked  at  it — 
sipped  it — set  it  down,  all  in  the  same  despair- 
ing silence,  all  with  the  same  gloomy  and 
determined  brow. 
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At  last  she  summed  up  all  her  resolution — 
she  broke  the  awful  silence — the  words  seem- 
ing to  sound  like  thunder  in  her  ears,  and 
echo  round  the  lofty  and  empty  apartment, 
as  she  said,  in  a  tone  so  low  and  inarticulate, 
that  it  was  scarcely  audible — 

''  My  uncle—" 

He  did  not  even  lift  up  his  head  from  the 
fruit  he  was  peeling,  his  arms  leaning  upon 
the  table,  and  his  eye  intent,  as  it  would 
seem,  upon  what  he  was  about. 

This  was  terrible — she  felt  if  she  hesitated 
one  second  more  she  was  lost. 

It  was — with  a  desperate  effort  to  speak 
louder — 

"  My  dear  uncle,  I — " 

"  Did  you  speak  ?"  said  he,  lifting  up  his 
head,  and  with  the  same  immoveable  expression. 

^'  My  dear  uncle — if  you  would  allow  me, 
I  should  very  much  wish  for  a  few  moments' 
conversation  with  you." 

"  What  does  this  fine  preface  mean? — 
What  hinders  you  from  speaking  to  me  when- 
ever you  like? — I  only  wish  you  may  have 
something  reasonable  to  say." 
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She  hesitated— her  breath  seemed  to  forsake 
her — she  really  did  not  feel  it  possible  to 
proceed. 

*'  Well,"  he  said,  with  an  impatient  shrug 
of  his  shoulders,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  is  that 
all  ?" — and  he  resumed  his  occupation. 

She  made  another  desperate  effort  with 
herself. 

"  I  feel — it  seems  to  me.... that  I  ought 
distinctly  to  know  in  what  situation  I  stand." 

"  I  am  sure,  Miss  Wjndham,  you  ought  to 
know  best — no  one  else  on  earth  can  say," 
he  said,  without  lifting  up  his  head  this  time, 
but  continuing  to  peel  another  apple  with  the 
greatest  care  and  attention,  as  if  that  was  by 
far  the  most  important  business  at  present 
upon  the  tapis. 

She  felt  that  things  were  taking  quite  a 
different  turn  from  what  she  had  hoped  and 
intended — that  to  ask  him  for  further  ex- 
planation would  be  but  to  lead  him  to  repeat 
the  declaration  he  had  made  in  the  morning. 
She  had  pictured  herself  as  weeping  and 
beseeching  at  his  feet — she  saw  that  there 
was  room  for  nothing  of  that  sort. 
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She  sat  silent  and  discouraged. 

He  went  on  with  his  occupation,  seeming 
to  expect  that  she  would  say  something  more. 
It  would  serve  as  a  sort  of  introduction  to  his 
intended  declaration. 

But  as  nothing  came,  he  leaned  back  in  his 
chair,  in  an  attitude  and  with  a  countenance 
that  spoke  the  most  determined  resolution, 
and  said — 

"  As  it  appears  I  am  not  to  be  made  further 
acquainted  with  your  intentions,  perhaps  you 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  me  repeat  mine. 

"  I  have  considered  the  whole  matter  tem- 
perately and  calmly,  and  have  formed  my 
resolution — under  that  consideration  of  your 
own  happiness  and  welfare  which,  as  your 
last  remaining  relation,  I  think  it  my  duty 
to  take.  I  have  come  to  my  conclusion,  upon 
full  and  calm  reflection,  and  not  all  the 
prayers  and  tears" — for  he  saw  a  wild  affright 
in  her  countenance — "  not  all  the  shrieks  and 
exclamations — not  all  the  female  tragedy  in 
the  world — shall  move  me  from  it.  I  know 
it  is  for  your  own  good — I  know  it  is  what 
must  constitute  the    rational    happiness    of 
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any  rational  woman — I  know  it  is  my  duty 
to  be  determined,  and  I  am  determined. — 
You  will  marry  Mr.  Danby." 

He  kept  his  eyes  steadily  fixed  upon  her 
face  while  he  said  this :  he  seemed  to  have 
made  up  his  mind  to  meet  and  to  resist  every 
species  of  opposition  that  she  could  possibly 
use,  whether  of  prayers,  tears,  or  declarations 
— but  she  made  none.  The  colour  forsook 
her  face — she  looked  deadly  pale — for  her 
heart  seemed  to  stand  still.  She,  like  him- 
self, began  to  feel  that  if  he  only  resolutely 
determined  it  should  be  so — so  it  must  be. 

"  I  am  prepared,"  he  went  on,  "  to  be 
accused  by  you  of  the  most  unparalleled 
cruelty  in  thus  forcing  your  inclinations — I 
think,  if  I  recollect  right,  that  is  the  young 
lady's  term  in  these  cases — and  thus  using  the 
power  I  happen  to  possess  in  obliging  you  to 
accept  that,  which  the  whole  world  will  con- 
sider, in  your  situation,  as  a  most  fortunate 
proposal.... and  I  should  despise  myself  if,  in  a 
moment  of  weakness,  I  held  out  any  alter- 
native which  might  lead  you  to  hesitate  as  to 
the  acceptance  of  it. — Upon  further  consider- 
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ation,  therefore,  I  retract  every  syllable  of 
the  promises  which,  in  the  hurry  of  the 
moment,  I  made  in  the  morning.  I  will  do 
absolutely  nothing,  either  for  you  or  for  your 
father.  This  house,  in  a  few  days,  will  be 
put  up  to  auction ;  you  will  be  turned  out — 
and — I  have  written  to  Mr.  Danby." 

And  having  said  all  this,  with  a  counte- 
nance as  determined  and  immoveable  as  he 
had  throughout  the  last  hour  maintained,  he 
took  up  his  dessert-knife  again,  bent  down 
his  head,  and  continued  his  operations. 

She  could  not  speak — she  was  frozen — she 
was  petrified — she  was  fascinated — she  was 
encircled  in  the  coil  of  the  serpent— --she  felt 
as  if  under  some  dreadful  incubus,  and  as  if 
all  escape  were  impossible.  She  saw  the 
dark  clouds  of  destiny  gradually  rolling  round 
her,  closing  the  bright  prospect  of  her  future 
life,  and  enwrapping  her  in  a  night  as  of  the 
grave.     She  was  in  a  sort  of  magnetic  dream. 

While  her  uncle,  peeling  his  apple,  and 
finally  eating  it  with  an  air  of  indifference, 
drove  her  almost  mad  with  impatience  and 
indignation. 
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This  last  feeling  warmed  the  marble,  and 
gave  her  words. 

**  I  could  not  have  believed  ! — I  cannot  yet 
believe,  sir,  that  you  could  have  so  little 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  an  unhappy  young 
creature,  dependent,  and  in  your  power,"  she 
said,  in  broken  sentences,  interrupted  not 
by  sobs,  but  by  a  sort  of  convulsive 
twitching  in  her  throat — "  I  had  hoped — I 
intended  to  ask  you — my  poor  father ! — I 
trusted...." 

"  That  I  should  be  as  weak,  romantic,  and 
ridiculous  as  the  rest  of  you,  I  suppose" — 
he  added,  without  lifting  up  his  head — "  that 
I  should  indulge  you  in  a  species  of  non- 
sensical repugnance  which  I  most  heartily 
despise,  and  burden  myself  in  a  manner 
perfectly  disgustful  to  me,  merely  to  gratify 
your  ridiculous  niceties.  Here,"  he  cried, 
looking  sternly  at  her  again,  ''  is  a  proposal 
made  to  you — a  beggar — by  a  sensible,  re- 
spectable man — with  a  fortune  sufficient — if 
not  to  restore  you  to  your  rank,  yet  enough 
to  make  any  reasonable  person  comfortable — 
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and  because,  forsooth,  he  does  not  happen 
to  be  a  handsome,  perfumed  puppy,  as  young 
and  as  silly  as  yourself,  you  think  proper  to 
refuse  him — and  you  consider  me  a  barbarous 
monster  of  cruelty  because  I  will  not  allow  of 
such  preposterous  folly.  —  I  should  despise 
myself  if  I  did. — No,  no,  Miss  Emilia,  you 
have  reckoned,  I  can  tell  you,  without  your 
host,  if  you  reckon  upon  my  abetting  you  in 
such  unpardonable  nonsense." 

She  felt  at  the  moment,  and  who  can  wonder 
at  it,  that  to  belong  to  Mr.  Danby  would  be  a 
relief. 

Seeing  she  made  no  reply,  he  appeared  to 
consider  this  last  speech  of  his  as  conclusive  ; 
and  tossing  oif  a  tumbler-full  of  claret,  wiping 
his  fingers  on  his  napkin,  and  performing  all 
these  trifling  operations  with  the  same  air  of 
determined  indifference  which  he  had  till  then 
preserved,  he  rose  from  his  chair,  and  walked 
away  to  the  drawing-room.  There  he  stirred 
the  fire,  flung  himself  comfortably  into  the 
largest  arm-chair,  took  up  the  newspaper,  and 
began  to  read — happy,  in  spite  of  his  apparent 
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insensibility,  that  the  thing  was    done,  the 
matter  decided,  and  the  business  over. 


He  left  the  room,  but  she  did  not  therefore 
change  her  position.  She  sat  fixed  in  her 
chair — she  moved  not,  she  scarcely  breathed ; 
she  felt,  with  that  sort  of  certainty  with 
which  we  sometimes  anticipate  our  fate,  that 
the  thing  was  done — opposition  useless — 
lamentations  and  prayers  worse  than  useless 
— that  it  was  written — that  the  decree  had 
gone  forth — that  she  was  to  be  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Danby. 

She  saw  and  felt  this — she  did  not  think  it ; 
she  was  past  reflection,  comparison,  or  con^ 
sideration — from  that  moment  she  saw  herself 
married  to  Mr.  Danby. — And  at  that  moment 
the  sun  of  her  existence  went  out. 

Such  is  the  effect  which  the  ill-conduct  of 
one  human  being  may  produce  upon  the  fate 
of  another. — Such  was  the  consequence  of  a 
father's  folly  and  an  uncle's  egotism  and 
cold-heartedness. —  Such  the  wide-spreading 
destruction  consequent   on  wrong,  which  too 
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often  envelops  the  innocent  with  the  guilty. 
Were  it  not  so — did  the  evil  effects  of  vice 
terminate  with  their  author,  how  slight  would 
be  the  tragedy  of  this  our  tragic  life ! 


After  sitting  at  least  an  hour  in  this  almost 
insensible  state,  she  rose  up,  and,  taking  one 
of  the  candles  which  stood  upon  the  table, 
went  up  to  her  father's  room. 

You  should  have  seen  her. 

Through  all  her  troubles  and  sorrows, 
EJjI^ilia  Wyndham  had  till  then  been  herself; 
the  glow  of  a  hopeful  temper  was  ever  warm- 
ing her  heart ;  there  was  a  buoyancy,  a  cheer- 
ful spring,  which  rose  up  and  brightened  her 
countenance,  after  the  first  paroxysm  of  sor- 
row had  been  passed.  She  might  look  very 
unhappy — she  did  often  look  very  unhappy — 
but  her  heart  was  sound  and  her  spirit  un- 
broken. Her  resolution,  as  that  of  him  who 
touched  his  mother  earth,  rose  refreshed  and 
re-animated  from  all  the  strokes  of  adverse 
fortune.  She  was  formed,  as  I  have  said,  for 
energy  and  action  :  to  struggle  and  to  wrestle 
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with  life  and  difficulty  would  have  been  to 
her  but  the  healthy  exercise  of  her  fine 
abilities. 

For  Lenox  she  had  often  fancied  herself 
enduring,  and  with  a  feeling  nearly  akin  to 
rapture,  all  the  hardships  and  the  dangers  of 
an  actual  soldier's  life  :  for  her  father's  sake, 
she  could  contemplate  with  pleasure  the  idea 
of  days  and  nights  of  unremitting  toil ;  but 
then  she  would  be  free  ! 

The  criminal  condemned  for  life  to  labour 
in  his  solitary  prison-house  is  less  a  slave 
than  she  would  be.  *• 

His  mind  at  least  is  unfettered  ;  but  she — 
the  very  innermost  thoughts  of  her  heart  were 
henceforward  to  be  no  longer  her  own. 

Yet  terrible  as'  was  this  dreary  waste  of 
feeling — repugnant  and  adverse  to  every  senti- 
ment of  her  nature,  she  submitted  without 
further  effort  to  her  fate. 

She  had  been  too  well  schooled  to  indulge 
in  fruitless  struggles  against  what  she  saw  it 
was  vain  to  resist. 

That  thing  which  goes  slowly  up  to  her 
father's  chamber,  is  but  the  shadow  of  Emilia. 

u2 
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All  the  elasticity  of  her  frame  is  gone — all 
the  spirit  of  her  countenance  extinguished. — 
Alas !  the  lamp  of  hope  has  expired  ;  and 
who  can  dwell  in  darkness  for  ever  ? 

She  had  a  sort  of  instinctive  feeling  that 
the  sight  of  her  poor  father  would  do  her 
good. 

She  came  in ;  the  room  was  quiet ;  he  had 
fallen  asleep  after  the  late  paroxysm,  and  lay, 
his  poor  servant  watching  beside  him,  lost  in 
forgetfulness,  and  calm  as  an  infant.  This 
peace,  this  second  childishness,  this  helpless 
and  defenceless  slumber,  shed  a  sort  of  balm 
upon  her  spirits.  She  bent  down  and  kissed 
him  ;  and,  as  she  thought  that  he  at  least 
would  be  safe,  happy,  and  undisturbed — the 
good  daughter  wept.  Those  tears  were  the 
sweetest  she  had  shed  for  many  a  day. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Now  if  thou  would' st,  when  all  have  given  him  over, 
From  death  to  life  thou  might' st  him  yet  recover. 

Drayton. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr;  Danby  had  returned 
to  town  in  an  agony  of  disappointment  that 
nothing  in  his  previous  life  could  have  led 
any  one  to  anticipate. 

His  feelings  found  no  expression  in  words, 
far  less  in  tears — far  less  in  sighs. 

The  tide  of  emotion  gathered  round  his 
heart,  finding  no  vent  in  any  possible  demon- 
stration :  bodily  pain  succeeded  to  the  agony 
of  his  feelings :  and  by  the  time  the  chaise 
stopped  at  the  door  of  his  chambers,  he  was 
so  ill  that  he  could  hardly  get  out. 

He  did  not  know,  till  that  hope  was  disap- 
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pointed,  how  dear  had  been  the  hope  he  che- 
rished. Highly  as  he  had  prized  it,  he  had 
not  felt  the  inestimable  worth  of  the  treasure 
he  had  lost,  till  all  expectation  was  at  an 
end — the  exquisite  felicity  of  that  future  his 
fancy  had  painted,  withdrawn. 

His  whole  being  seemed  uptorn  by  the  root 
— I  cannot  paint  the  confusion  of  his  thoughts, 
the  despair  of  his  feelings :  he  was  in  that 
state  when  men  rush  upon  self-destruction — 
in  a  sort  of  delirium  of  suffering,  which  is 
proof  against  every  other  sentiment. 

There  had  been  little  that  he  had  found 
to  love  in  his  gloomy  existence ;  but  hav- 
ing known  nothing  better,  he  was  con- 
tented, if  not  happy.  Now,  his  feelings  all 
awakened,  his  thirst  for  happiness  excited  by 
hope — by  what  he  mistook  for  certainty :  a 
sudden  check  had  been  given  to  all  this  rapture 
— and  life  itself,  in  its  most  secret  springs, 
seemed  giving  way. 

Suicide  was  not  in  his  nature  ;  his  mind  was 
too  well  disciplined  and  balanced  for  such 
violence,  even  in  this  extremity ;  even  had 
not  the  illness  which  now  overpowered   him 
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been  sufficient  to  allay  in  any  man  the  thirst 
for  such  a  liberation. 

Bodily  suffering  lowers  the  tone  of  the  mind ; 
we  resist  it  not ;  it  comes  upon  us  like  some 
fatal,  overpowering  necessity  —  we  crouch 
under  the  lash  of  the  fury  of  pain. 

His  clerk  hardly  knew  him  as  he  got  out 
of  the  chaise :  he  was  become  an  aged  man  ; 
his  knees  trembled  and  tottered,  as  he  as- 
cended the  staircase;  he  could  hardly  get 
into  his  little  room ;  and  with  difficulty 
reached  his  bed. 

Here,  literally  oppressed  with  the  load  of 
his  misery,  he  lay,  without  closing  his  eyes. 

Her  image !  That  look  of  irrepressible 
repugnance  with  which  she  had  shrunk  from 
him  was  for  ever  before  his  eyes ;  he  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  everything  else  that  had 
passed — he  only  saw  that  one  look,  that  one 
gesture  :  he  felt  that  she  hated  him. 

Unhappy  man !  As  he  turned  upon  his 
cheerless  pillow,  striving  vainly  to  shut  out 
that  picture  from  his  mind  —  unpitied,  soli- 
tary, and  alone — without  one  human  being  in 
the  wide  world  to  console  or  to  sympathize 
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with  him  one  living  creature  to   whom    he 
could  open  his  heart. 

The  idea  of  his  mother  was  abhorrent  to  him : 
he  knew  too  well  the  small  share  she  would 
take  in  his  regrets  for  one  so  penniless  and 
forlorn  :  her  taunts  were  all  that  yet  seemed 
wanting  to  drive  him  mad. 

He  was  a  little  aware  of  this  danger ;  and 
yet  he  felt  as  if  anything  would  be  an  escape 
from  the  agony  of  his  thoughts. 

He  did  not  raise  his  head  from  his  pillow, 
or  endeavour  to  get  up  the  next  morning ;  his 
only  wish  seemed  to  be  to  shut  out  the  light 
of  day,  and  remain  in  his  solitude  of  un- 
changing thought.  He  refused  food  of  every 
kind  ;  and  the  man  seemed  about  to  die. 

If  ever  sucli  a  thing  had  happened  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  human  race,  I  believe  this  would  have 
been  an  instance.  I  really  believe  Mr.  Danby 
might  have  died,  for  his  heart  seemed  broken, 
if  he  had  not  received  Sir  Herbert's  letter. 

It  was  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
when  his  clerk  knocked  at  the  door,  and  said 
there  was  an  express  come  with  a  letter. 
"  Give   it    me,"    said    Mr.    Danby,   only 
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stretching  out  his  hand  while  the  clerk  ad- 
vanced and  held  the  candle  so  that  he  could 
read  it. 

"  My  dear  sir, 

"  I  am  sorry  you  took  your  de- 
parture so  hastily.  I  question  whether  you 
have  had  so  much  experience  of  the  sex  as  I 
have.  I  certainly  found  Emilia  weeping  when 
I  went  in  to  make  my  congratulations ;  but 
you  must  be  a  very  unpractised  wooer,  indeed, 
if  you  do  not  know  that  this  is  the  way  young 
ladies  always  think  it  proper  to  receive  such 
proposals. — It  is  quite  a  matter  of  course. 
If  you  would  not  have  your  fair  one  shed  far 
more  real  tears — tears  of  vexation  and  morti- 
fication at  the  desertion  of  a  lover  so  verij 
easily  discouraged  —  pray  let  us  have  you 
down  again.  I  will  pledge  my  honour  that 
you  shall  have  a  very  different  reception. 
"  I  am,  my  dear  sir, 

*'  Yours  faithfully, 

"  Herbert  Montague." 

It  perhaps  saved   Mr.   Danby's  life,   that 
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there  was  something  in  this  letter  which  he 
so  excessively  disliked,  as  very  considerably 
to  diminish  the  revulsion  of  feeling  which  it 
might  otherwise  have  occasioned. 

He  could  not  endure  the  idea  of  those 
natural  and  affecting  tears,  which  had  for  so 
many  hours  been  the  subject  of  his  rumina- 
tions. He  could  not  endure  the  idea,  flatter- 
ing as  it  might  have  been,  that  they  were 
merely  the  effect  of  female  affectation. 

To  be  recalled,  too,  by  Sir  Herbert,  in  this 
way  !....He  could  not  but  remember  the  look 
— that  look  which  told  him  but  too  truly 
what  her  feelings  then  were ;  and  led  to 
the  harassing  suspicion,  that  over-persua- 
sion of  others,  and  not  the  relentings  of 
her  own  heart,  had  occasioned  this  hasty 
change. 

It  was  well  for  him  that  he  had  these  salu- 
tary abatements  of  his  joy.  Could  he  but 
have  placed  confidence  in  her  inclinations, 
his  felicity  would  have  killed  him  upon  the 
spot. 

As  it  was — she  was  to  be  his!  The  con- 
sequences of  his  return  were  certain — but  an 
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anxiety  altogether  new — a  suspicion,  a  jea- 
lousy, a  doubt,  a  "hesitation  —  disturbed  and 
embittered  his  sensations. 

To  return  however  instantly — that  was  a 
measure  which  admitted  of  neither  doubt  nor 
hesitation — the  attraction  w^as  irresistible. 
Anxious,  jealous,  suspicious  he  might  be — 
full  of  distracting  uncertainties  and  fears; 
but  one  thing  was  certain — she  would  be 
his  ;  and  had  all  the  powers  on  earth  cla- 
moured to  arrest  the  fatal  vows,  they  could 
not  have  withheld  him.  Would  she  but  con- 
sent to  be  his,  he  cared  not  whether  he  was 
wretched  or  happy. 

In  such  confusion  of  ideas,  in  such  distrac- 
tion of  thought  and  feeling,  did  the  unhappy 
Mr.  Danby  drive  once  more  up  the  avenue  of 
the  Oaks. 

A  day  had  intervened  since  the  conversa- 
tion between  Emilia  and  her  uncle ;  one  more 
conversation  of  the  same  nature  had  taken 
place,  and  if  possible,  Sir  Herbert  had  been 
still  more  determined  and  explicit.  He  had 
also  warned  her  to  receive  Mr.  Danby  well, 
and  not  to  distress  the  feelings  or  destroy  the 
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confidence  of  her  future  husband,  by  any 
school-girl  inconsistency  of  behaviour. 

But  of  this  there  was  no  danger. 

She  respected  Mr.  Danby's  feelings  far  too 
much  to  trifle  with  them.  Had  she  loved 
him,  she  might,  in  the  gay  coquetry  of  a  fond 
and  happy  heart,  have,  like  the  rest  of  her 
playful  sex,  rejoiced  in  the  dear  delight  of 
giving  a  little  pain,  which  she  could  so  amply 
recompense.  But  in  the  sorrowful  gravity  of 
her  present  temper  all  such  pretty  perverse- 
ness  was  impossible. 

She  only  wished  that  he  might  never  find 
cause  to  feel  so  unhappy  as  she  was;  and 
she  felt  that  such  a  regard  as  she  had  to  give 
was  indeed  a  poor  return  for  a  heart  so  sincere 
and  devoted. 

She  had  considered  how  deeply  she  was 
indebted  to  him.  She  had  thought  of  the 
generous  manner  in  which  he  had  risked  and 
lost  his  fortune  for  her  sake ;  her  only  desire 
was  now  to  do  that  which  was  right  in  return, 
and  to  treat  him  with  the  sincerity  which  was 
his  due. 

But  now  a  new  and  anxious  question  arose 
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— whether  sincerity  and  justice  required  that 
she  should  confide  to  him  the  history  of 
those  feelings  on  which  even  in  thought  she 
was  never  ao^ain  to  dwell —  whether  what  was 
henceforward  to  be  as  it  had  never  been, 
might  be  treated  as  if  it  had  never  been. 

Her  resolution  was  at  last  taken.  She 
determined  to  be  perfectly  frank  and  undis- 
guised in  her  expressions  of  indifference ;  but 
to  bury  that  one  fatal  secret  in  silence. 

If  her  declarations  of  indifference  were  not 
sufficient  to  determine  him  to  give  her  up, 
she  knew  well  allusion  to  a  prior  attach- 
ment would  be  equally  without  effect.  But 
there  was— for,  in  spite  of  everything,  her 
sanguine  nature  would  prevail — there  was  a 
hope  that,  after  all,  he  might  not  be  satisfied, 
and  might  leave  her. 

In  that  case,  her  uncle's  threats  might, 
perhaps,  not  be  carried  into  execution  to  their 
full  extent. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

The  darts  of  anguish  fix  not,  where  the  seat 
Of  suffering  is  thoroughly  fortified 
By  acquiescence  in  the  Will  Supreme, 
For  time  and  for  eternity. 

Wordsworth. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  the  follow  ins: 
day  that  Mr.  Danby  arrived  at  the  Oaks. 

The  chaise  stopped  at  the  door;  and  Sir 
Herbert,  in  his  anxiety  to  receive  his  guest, 
waving  his  usual  ceremonial  habits,  would 
not  wait  for  him  to  be  ushered  into  the 
dining-room,  where  he  and  his  niece  were 
sitting,  but,  going  into  the  hall  to  meet  him, 
shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand. 

This  cordiality  was  as  wormwood  to  Mr. 
Danby's  present  feelings,  as  he  was  led  into 
the  room,  where  Emilia,  who  had  started 
from  her  chair,  her  face  all  colours,  was  stand- 
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ing,  like  one  in  act  endeavouring  to  get  away, 
but  for  whom  no  possible  means  of  escape 
remained.  She  had  not  thought  it  possible 
he  could  arrive  so  soon,  or  she  would  have 
been  safe  in  her  father's  chamber. 

But  hurried  and  distressed  as  she  was,  she 
could  not,  even  at  the  first  glance,  help  being 
struck — being  affected  by  the  change  which  a 
few  short  hours  had  produced  in  Mr.  Danby's 
appearance.  He  looked  so  extremely  ill  ; 
and  the  depression,  not  to  say  misery,  de- 
picted in  his  air  and  countenance  were 
such,  that  every  kind  feeling  of  her  nature 
was  excited.  The  devotion  he  had  felt  for 
her — the  disinterested  proofs  of  attachment 
he  had  given — all  that  had  passed  between 
them  seemed  to  rush  into  her  mind ;  and  it 
was  with  a  look  of  almost  angelic  gentleness 
that,  recovering  from  her  confusion  and  dis- 
tress at  the  sight  of  this  extremity  of  his, 
she  came  forward  and  offered  her  hand. 

He  took  it  in  silence,  for  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  utter  a  word,  and  looking 
into  her  face,  saw  all  the  ingenuous  singleness 
of    her   temper   painted    in    its   sweet  and 
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simple  expression.  The  most  painful  of  his 
feelings  was  dissipated  as  by  enchantment  at 
the  sight ;  and  his  confidence  in  her  good- 
ness and  truth  at  once  restored.  It  was  as  if 
an  almost  insupportable  load  was  removed 
from  his  heart. 

Two  such  hearts  must  have  ended  by  at 
least  understanding  each  other  thoroughly 
— and  such  happiness,  or  such  sorrow,  as  it 
was  in  their  destiny  to  endure,  separate,  or 
together,  would  have  been  supportable  because 
it  would  have  been  in  the  natural  course  of 
things  —  alas !  for  the  evil  influences  from 
without,  which  marred,  embittered,  and  ob- 
sorbed,  the  pure  current  of  feelings,  at  once 
so  deep  and  so  generous. 

It  was  at  the  moment  that  his  peace  of 
mind  was  returning  and  his  confidence  in  her 
restored,  that  Mr.  Danby  chanced  to  catch 
a  glance  at  Sir  Herbert's  countenance,  re- 
flected in  an  opposite  mirror;  and  saw  the 
peculiar  expression  with  which  he  was  looking 
at  his  niece — for,  far  from  being  in  the  least 
capable  of  understanding  her  feelings,  he  was 
accusing  her  in  his  own  mind  of  the  most 
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artful  duplicity  —  again  his  spirits  were 
clamped  and  his  suspicions  aroused. 

It  was  impossible  for  anything  to  be  more 
complete  than  were  the  distress  and  embar- 
rassment of  the  two  most  deeply  interested, 
and  even  Sir  Herbert  did  not  seem  to  know 
exactly  how  to  proceed. 

Emilia,  who  was  utterly  incapable  of  the 
sort  of  girlish  coquetting  which  would  have 
been  implied  by  taking  flight  now,  sat  down 
and  resumed  the  employment  in  which  she 
had  been  enorao^ed.  It  was  far  too  serious 
and  melancholy  an  affair  to  be  treated  in  any 
other  way  by  her  than  as  a  grave  and  serious 
business ;  and  her  simplicity  and  directness 
of  purpose  overcame  those  feelings  of  shy- 
ness which  would  have  been  natural  to  her 
upon  such  an  occasion  under  other  circum- 
stances. 

At  last,  Sir  Herbert,  not  exactly  know- 
ing what  to  do,  rose  from  his  chair  by  the 
fire,  opened  the  window,  for  it  was  a  beauti- 
ful clear  frosty  day,  and  walked  out  without 
ceremony  upon  the  terrace. 

He  was  no  sooner  gone  than  Mr.  Danby 
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rose,  shut  the  window  after  him,  took  a  chair, 
and  approached  Emilia. 

He  did  not  take  her  hand — he  seemed  little 
inclined  to  indulge  in  any  expression  of  ten- 
derness— his  thoughts  appeared  as  collected, 
his  feelings  as  grave  and  earnest  as  her 
own :  this  sort  of  sympathy  in  their  mutual 
sensations  at  once  touched  and  relieved 
her. 

He  sat  gazing  in  a  calm  and  melancholy 
manner,  without  lifting  his  eyes  to  her  face, 
upon  her  hands,  which  were  still  employed 
at  her  work ;  and  it  was  some  time  before 
he  even  could,  or  would,  make  the  attempt  to 
speak. 

Was  he  then  again  near  her? — again  tast- 
ing the  ineffable  happiness  of  being  in  her 
presence?  Yet  for  a  short  time  let  him 
indulge  in  the  felicity  of  such  influences  :  a  few 
seconds,  the  next  sentence,  and  all  might  be 
dissolved. 

So  he  sat,  his  heart  softening  and  melting 
within  him ;  while  she,  conscious  of  his  gaze, 
and  by  a  mysterious  hidden  sympathy,  half 
understanding  his  feelings,  sat  working  with 
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trembling  hands  and  knocking  knees,  and  the 
tears  ready  to  start  into  her  eyes. 

At  last,  in  a  very  low  tone,  he  said, 

"  Was  it  by  your  permission  that  your 
uncle  wrote  to  recall  me  ?" 

"  No,"  said  she,  in  a  voice  equally  low, 
but  looking  up  with  a  countenance,  a  clear 
unclouded  eye,  that  said — ''  Betide  what 
will,  you  shall  hear  nothing  but  truth  from 
me." 

Far  from  being  disappointed,  he  seemed 
relieved  by  this  direct  and  frank  answer ;  he 
stretched  out  his  hand  and  took  hers,  but  it 
was  as  a  friend  would  take  it. 

"  Then,  am  I  to  understand  that  my  arrival 
here  was  by  you  unexpected  ?" 

"  No ;  my  uncle  told  me  a  few  hours  after 
he  had  despatched  his  letter  what  he  had 
done." 

"  In  time  " — he  said,  hesitating  and  turn- 
ing still  paler  with  anxiety — "in  time  to 
have  recalled  his  letter?" 

"  Perhaps  so—" 

"  And  you  did  not  endeavour  to  recall 
it?" 
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"  No,  sir," — and  here  she  coloured. 

The  beautiful  rosy  blush  suffused  her  face, 
her  neck,  her  bosom — so  full  of  feeling — 
so  lovely — as  her  eyes  were  now  bent  down, 
and  her  hand  trembled. 

"  Then  you  did  not  wish  it  to  be  recalled  ? 
— Oh  Emilia  !" — he  exclaimed,  in  a  low  tone 
of  deep  and  passionate  entreaty — "  Only  say 
that — for  the  love  of  all  we  have  been  taught 
to  hope  in  heaven — say  that — and  have  com- 
passion on  a  creature  who  is  dying  for  you !" 

It  was  no  conventional,  misused  ex- 
pression in  this  case ;  his  agony  of  suspense 
seemed  to  be  rending  his  heart-strings. 

She  did  not  speak  —  she  could  not  for  the 
moment. 

He  looked  at  her ;  a  sort  of  rapturous  hope 
flashed  into  his  eyes !  The  whole  man  gave 
way — and  he  fell  from  his  chair,  threw  his 
arms  round  her,  hid  his  face  against  her  dress, 
and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

She  could  not  help  being  affected  ;  she  was 
deeply  moved  :  but  she  very  gently  endea- 
voured to  disengage  herself ;  and  he,  recover- 
ing from  the  passion  into  which  he  had  been 
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betrayed,  resumed  his  seat  by  her  side ;  his 
head  bent  down,  and  listening  with  the 
deepest  and  most  anxious  attention,  for  he 
saw  she  was  going  to  speak. 

**  My  esteem  —  my  regard  —  my  gratitude 
for  you,  Mr.  Danby — " 

"  Gratitude  !" — he  repeated,  almost  with  a 
gnash  of  the  teeth. 

"  Let  me  use  the  word.  Do  not  misun- 
derstand me  —  I  was  going  to  say  that  these 
feelings,  which  I  am  sure  I  most  deeply  feel 

for  yon make  me  wish  to  do  in  this  case 

strictly what    is  best    and    happiest  for 

you so  far  as  I  can " 

She  was  already  so  confused,  that  she  had 
lost  herself,  and  was  not  in  the  least  saying 
what  she  meant  to  say. 

"  Happiness  !"  —  he  repeated,  with  a  faint 
smile,  and  shaking  his  head  as  much  as  to 
say,  *'  that  would  be  easily  settled." 

'^  My  uncle,"  she  said,  recovering  her 
courage,  '*  did  write  his  letter  unknown  to 
me,  and  without  my  permission.     But  I  did 

not  ask  him  to  recall  it because I  dared 

not " 
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He  now  lifted  up  his  head  and  looked  at 
her  as  she  went  on. 

"  He  threatened  to  abandon  me —  and,  far 
worse  than  that,  abandon  my  father  —  I  had 
no  resource  left.     For  myself,  I  could  have 

braved  all— for  my  father !     This  is  how 

it  has  been." 

"  Then,"  said  he  slowly,  "  I  am  to  under- 
stand that  you  have  suffered  my  recall  —  be- 
cause you  had  no  resource  but  me — and  that, 
if  it  had  been  possible,  by  any  exertions  on 
your  own  part,  to  escape  me  —  you  would 
have  preferred  it." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Danby— for  I  do  not  love  you. 
And  I  believe  nothing  but  an  extremity  such 
as  mine  can  make  it  right  for  any  one  to  give 
her  hand  without  her  heart  follows  it.... But, 
had  I  not  esteemed  you  as  I  do  —  not  the 
tortures  of  the  rack  itself  should  have  forced 
me  to  this  step." 

"  That  is  spoken  like  yourself !"  said  he ; 
and  he  bent  down  and  kissed  her  hand  with 
almost  reverence.  "  Full  of  truth  and  rec- 
titude are  all  your   thoughts  and  feelings ! 
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Your  love! — I  should,  indeed,  Lave  been  a 
fool  to  have  aspired  to  that!., ..to  have  gained 
your  esteem  is  more  than  felicity  enough  for 
me.  Yes,  Emilia,  I  deserve  your  confidence 
— take  in  me  a  protector  for  yourself  and 
your  father....!  will  not  betray  the  trust — my 
life  shall  be  devoted  to  make  you  both  happy. 
And  as  for  me — "  but  his  tones  ^yeve  more 
rapturous  still  than  the  expressions  of  rap- 
ture which  followed. 

AVhile  her  poor  heart  was  growing  colder 
and  colder  within  her,  her  poor  pale  face 
paler,  and  her  trembling  hands  more  shaking 
at  this  unexpected  termination — at  this  un- 
hesitating acceptance  of  what  she  had  to 
offer — at  this  rapturous  expression  of  felicity, 
which,  could  he  but  have  divined  the  feelings 
of  her  sinking  heart,  might,  indeed,  well  have 
been  spared. 

The  idea  of  giving  her  up— -of  making — as 
she  had  sometimes,  with  a  sort  of  desperate 
hope,  imagined  that  he  might — some  compro- 
mise, some  arrangement  for  her  with  her 
uncle — this,  it  was  evident,  never  once  had 
crossed  his  mind. 
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He  seemed  to  see  the  necessity  under 
which  she  lay  as  absolute,  and  to  regard  him- 
self as  her  only  possible  refuge :  and  so,  in 
truth, he  did ;  the  thought  never  once  suggested 
itself  to  him  that  he  might,  with  a  generosity 
which  would  have  been  almost  unparalleled, 
interfere  by  his  own  exertions  to  render  her 
independent  of  himself.  If  such  an  idea  had 
presented  itself,  I  believe  him  to  have  been 
capable  of  the  sacrifice — but  it  did  not. 

To  marry  him,  as  seemed  natural  enough, 
appeared  in  his  eyes  to  be  the  proper  and 
legitimate  solution  of  all  her  difficulties ; 
nor  was  it  probable  that  a  prospect  so  full  of 
delight  should  strike  him  as  one  of  such  un- 
mixed wretchedness  for  her.  He  saw  she  did 
not  love  him :  he  was  prepared  for  that ;  and 
when  he  made  up  his  mind  to  relinquish  the 
inexpressible  bliss  of  possessing,  with  her 
hand,  her  heart,  he  thought  only  of  himself, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  reconciling  his  own 
mind  to  the  deprivation  of  a  blessing  so  im- 
mense. He  never  once  thought  of  the  misery 
it  might  be  to  her,  this  sacrifice  of  the  hand 
without  the  heart :  he  had  not  any  standard 
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by  which  to  measure  in  the  slightest  degree 
the  extent  of  the  sacrifice. 

He  could  not  but  believe  that  he  should 
make  her  happy.  Every  man  believes  this — 
every  man  when  in  love  resolves  on  this,  and 
thinks  himself  ready  to  peril  life  for  the  feli- 
city of  the  object  :  and  Mr.  Danby's  heart 
was  as  full  as  any  heart  could  be  of  purposed 
kindness  to  herself  and  to  her  father.  But 
this  was  the  extent  of  his  generosity.  She 
had  not,  indeed,  appealed  to  it.  She  had  not 
felt  that  to  be  possible.  She  saw  how  deeply 
his  happiness  was  engaged,  and  she  felt  the 
injustice,  after  all  he  had  lost  for  hers  and  her 
father's  sake,  to  ask  him  to  add  the  sacrifice 
of  his  happiness  to  the  heavy  account.  One 
life  was  to  be  immolated  to  the  other,  it  was 
plain — and  equally  plain  was  it  that  hers 
must  be  the  one. 

They  parted,  engaged  to  each  other. 


VOL.  ir. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Bear  up, 
Yet  still  bear  up — no  bark  did  e'er, 
By  stooping  to  the  storm  of  fear, 
Escape  the  tempest's  wrath. 

Beaumont. 

Yes — they  were  engaged. 

She  had  passed  her  word — she  had  received 
his — she  had  bound  herself  by  the  irrevocable 
tie.  She  was  no  longer  her  own :  the  fair 
prospect  of  that  future  which  spreads  so 
bright  and  beautiful  before  the  sanguine  eye 
of  youth  had  suddenly  shut  in — her  life  was 
at  an  end — and  she  had  scarcely  begun  it. 

How  melancholy  is  the  anticipation  of  the 
land  of  shadows  and  death  to  the  spirit  not 
yet  subdued  by  suffering  to  desire  its  own  de- 
partilre  ! — How  melancholy  to  the  young  and 
fervent  being  perishing  by  inches  under  a  fatal 
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consumption!  ...  But  even  this  prospect  is 
less  mournful,  this  anticipation  less  utterly 
dark  and  dreary,  than  that  which  lies  before 
the  young,  imaginative,  and  loving  creature, 
who  must  live  on,  when  she  has  ceased  to 
live. 

The  heart  of  the  unhappy  girl  seemed  con- 
gealed— all  the  warm  pulses  of  her  animated 
affectionate  nature  seemed  to  petrify  at  their 
source.  Yes,  she  had  loved  with  a  tender- 
ness, the  full  force  of  which  she  had  not  even 
divined  till  she  had  severed  herself  from  its 
object  for  ever. 

You  should  have  seen  her  —  hackneyed 
comparison  !  but,  alas  !  too  true  —  like  a 
withered  flower,  cankered  by  some  blighting 
yet  hidden  cause;  all  the  sweet,  blooming 
promise  of  its  opening  beauty  faded — a  poor, 
pale,  sicklied,  and  discoloured  thing. 

Every  gesture — her  very  step — the  carriage 
of  her  head — the  colour  of  her  cheek — the 
lustre  of  her  eye — all  changed  and  faded,  and 
spiritless  and  sad. 

She  could  not  help  this — in  spite  of  all  her 
resolution  and  all  her  goodness,  and  all  her 
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generous  desire,  though  unhappy  herself,  to 
make  Mr.  Danby  happy,  it  was  in  vain. 
Every  hour  she  felt  herself  growing  weaker 
and  weaker.  She  almost  hoped  the  sacrifice 
would  never  be  consummated,  and  that  she 
should  die. 

Had  it  not  been  for  her  father,  indeed,  the 
desire  to  die  would  have  been  so  strong,  that 
it  is  more  than  probable,  I  think,  that  she 
would  have  died  ;  for  the  love  of  life,  cer- 
tainly, is  an  excitement  that  serves  in 
struggles  of  this  nature  to  keep  in  life.  The 
idea  of  leaving  him,  unsheltered  and  alone, 
in  his  present  forlorn  condition,  still  gave 
existence  an  interest.  The  good  and  pious 
daughter  was  preserved  by  that  holy  feelinor. 

Perhaps  you  will  think,  intensely  as  she 
suffered,  that  she  might  have  struggled  longer 
aofainst  her  fate  —  that  it  was  natural  she 
should,  that  she  would  have  made  an  effort  to 
engage  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Danby  to  re- 
lease her. 

After  the  first  conversation  with  her  uncle, 
the  truth  was,  that  she  had  abandoned  hope. 
—  There    was    somethino^   in    his    tone    and 
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manner  which  carried  conviction  to  her 
mind,  that  his  resolution  was  taken,  and 
that  not  only  his  interest  and  his  judgment 
were  decided,  but  that  his  conscience  was  sa- 
tisfied— that  he  imagined  that  he  was  doing 
what  was  right,  wise,  and  reasonable,  in 
forcing  her  into  a  measure  which  was  evi- 
dently for  her  own  interest. 

She  had  made  one  more  appeal — for  she 
would  leave  nothing  undone — it  left  her  only 
the  conviction  that  all  further  appeal  would 
be  useless.  She  yielded  passively  to  what 
she  felt  to  be  an  absolute  necessity.  She  was 
hemmed  in  on  every  side — there  was  nothing- 
else  to  be  done. 

It  is  easy  to  talk  of  earning  one's  bread — 
the  difficulty  is  how,  desolate  and  unfriended 
as  she  was,  to  begin.  Every  one  with  whom 
she  was  connected  would  have  concurred  to 
obstruct  that  path — every  person  and  circum- 
stance around  her  to  impel  her  into  the  other. 

Like  the  unhappy  Jenny,  in  the  beautiful 
Scotch  ballad,  her  lover,  and  he  not  even  a 
declared  lover,  was  far  away  :  but,  had  he 
been  within  reach,  could  she  have  called  upon 
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him  for  assistance  ? — Impossible,  under  the 
circumstances  of  vague  uncertainty  with  re- 
spect to  his  intentions  in  which  it  had  pleased 
him  to  let  her  remain. 

The  appeal  to  Mr.  Danby  was  equally  out 
of  the  question.  He,  a  stranger,  who  had 
already  lost  so  considerable  a  part  of  his  for- 
tune in  her  behalf — to  ask  him  to  take  upon 
himself  the  support  of  her  father  and  herself ! 
— it  must  be  in  a  romance,  indeed,  and  in  one 
very  unlike  real  life,  where  such  a  thing  could 
be  thought  of. 

He  had  made  her  an  honourable  proposal, 
and  offered  an  honourable  refuge  for  herself 
and  her  father.  Her  uncle,  the  only  friend  on 
whom  she  could  have  the  slightest  claim,  had 
resolutely  determined  to  force  her  into  this 
marriage.  Was  it  not  more  honourable  to 
herself,  more  grateful  and  kind  to  Mr.  Danby, 
to  accept,  without  farther  vain  and  useless 
hesitations,  the  necessity  laid  upon  her? 

Such  was  her  view  of  her  situation  ;  and 
under  such  a  view  she  acted  —  w^hether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  I  confess  myself  unable 
to  determine ;  but  this  I  know,  that  a  deli- 
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cate  sense  of  right  after  all  revolts  from  such  a 
sacrifice ;  because  a  secret  consciousness  seems 
to  exclaim,  that  in  this  one  relation  of  social 
life  sentiment  is  all  in  all,  and  that  no  duty 
can  be  stringent  enough  to  oblige  us  to  that 
great  blasphemy  against  nature  —  the  con- 
jugal relation  without  prevailing  love ;  at 
least,  without  a  heart  disengaged  and  at 
ease. 

The  feeling  which  haunted  her — at  times 
taking  almost  the  form  of  remorse — was  that, 
after  all,  she  had  done  wrong  —  that  she  had 
wronged  Colonel  Lenox,  Mr.  Danby,  and  her- 
self. This  was  the  heaviest  part  of  her  suf- 
ferings ;  it  prevented  her  reaping  that  sweet 
reward  and  support  of  inward  peace,  which 
till  now  she  had  found  the  accompaniment  of 
every  effort  in  the  cause  of  duty,  however 
painful. 

The  only  alleviation  of  her  distress  she 
found  in  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Danby. 

His  happiness  for  the  present  seemed,  as 
it  was,  without  alloy.  Satisfied  of  her  truth 
and  sincerity,  the  acceptance  of  his  hand  was 
to  him  the  warrant  of  perfect  felicity.     With- 
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out  the  slightest  suspicion  of  her  secret  pre- 
ference for  another,  he,  with  the  security  of 
one  little  accustomed  to  analyze  his  own,  far 
less  the  feelings  of  others,  doubted  not,  when 
once  quietly  settled  with  her  father  under  his 
protection,  that  the  pale  cheek,  which  he 
could  not  but  observe,  the  faltering  gait,  the 
trembling  hand,  would  recover  all  the  bloom 
and  spirit  of  other  days. 

His  knowledge  of  all  she  had  suffered 
blinded  him  as  to  the  cause  of  what  she  was 
now  suffering :  he,  if  he  thought  of  it  at  all, 
and  he  did  not  think  much  of  it,  attributed 
it  to  what  had  passed  since  her  mother's 
death ;  quite  sufficient,  in  his  opinion,  to  have 
destroyed  the  health  and  spirits  of  any  man, 
and  far  more  those  of  a  young  and  tender 
woman. 

He  little  suspected  that  strokes  of  fortune 
such  as  these  do  too  often  shatter  the  proud 
being  of  the  stronger  nature — of  him,  who  in 
such  things  too  often  places  the  sum  of  his 
existence ;  but  that  they  fall  inert  and  power- 
less against  the  gentle  but  passive  courage  of 
his  more  disinterested  companion. 
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He  Jittle  knew  that  Emilia  could  have 
cheerfully  laboured  for  her  bread,  toiled  un- 
remittingly for  those  she  loved,  and  been 
cheerful  and  happy — while  ease,  competency, 
luxury,  with  the  man  who  was  indifferent  to 
her,  paled  her  cheek  and  almost  broke  her 
heart. 

His  happiness  was,  therefore,  for  the  pre- 
sent complete ;  and  when  she  saw  the  serenity 
of  heartfelt  peace  wh^h  gave  sweetness  even 
to  his  countenance — when  she  witnessed  all 
his  earnest,  yet  perhaps  not  exactly  well- 
judged  endeavours  to  please  her,  her  honest 
heart  was  filled  with  a  mixture  of  secret  re- 
morse and  almost  tender  compassion  for  a 
love  so  devoted,  and  without  return,  and 
with  the  sincerest  resolutions  to  make  him 
happy. 

To  disguise  from  his  observation  every  sen- 
timent that  could  have  given  him  pain,  and 
to  repay  his  attachment  with  careful  duty 
and  gentle  observance,  was  all,  alas !  she  could 
promise  herself  to  do ;  but  that,  at  least,  it 
should  be  her  strenuous  effort  to  perform. 

Her  manner  to  him  was  thenceforward  quite 

I  5 
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unlike  that  of  the  affianced  mistress  in  the 
noontide  of  her  reign  of  a  day.  Those  who 
have  given  their  heart,  feel,  in  the  joyous  con- 
fidence of  the  worth  of  that  which  they  have 
bestowed,  as  if  by  right  they  received  the 
short  idolatry — by  right  held  their  captive  in 
chains  —  by  right  indulged  the  sweet  and 
passing  tyranny.  Bat  she,  who  had  given 
nothing,  with  a  delicacy  of  thought,  of  which 
few  perhaps  might  be  capable,  felt  that  the 
more  it  cost  her  to  bestow  herself,  the  less 
she  really  bestowed — that  she  was  a  heavy 
debtor,  where  love  would  have  been  more  than 
over-payment  for  any  debt... .that  she  had  no 
right  to  give  the  passing,  playful  pain,  where 
she  had  no  recompense  in  return  to  bestow. 
It  became  her  sole  study  to  make  up  the  im- 
mense and  measureless  deficiency  by  all  that 
external  observance  could  do. 

Many  of  my  readers  will,  I  know,  be  inca- 
pable of  comprehending  this  refinement  of 
sentiment.  It  is  certain  that,  most  happily 
for  himself,  Mr.  Danby  did  not.  Her  gentle 
manners,  her  attention  to  meet  his  wishes,  the 
tranquil   submission    to   all  he  planned  and 
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proposed,  were  to  him,  little  skilled  in  the  fe- 
male heart,  a  source  of  ineffable  satisfaction. 
He  knew  not  how  much  more  precious,  from 
such  a  creature,  a  little  careless  waywardness 
would  have  been. 

En  passant,  I  may  remark  that  this  was, 
after  all,  an  unfortunate  beginning  for  the 
future.  For  a  man  so  entirely  out  of  the 
habit  of  domestic  life  as  he  was,  it  would 
have  been  desirable  that  a  little  of  the  above 
playful  tyranny  and  exertion  of  power  in  the 
mistress  might  have  prepared  him,  before  he 
actually  became  a  husband,  to  consider — that 
his  life  must  henceforth  no  longer  flow,  as  it 
had  till  then  done,  in  one  uninterrupted  course 
of  almost  instinctive  actions,  succeeding  each 
other  with  the  unbroken  regularity  of  the 
hours  and  days  they  filled ;  and  regulated  by 
little  or  no  reflection  either  upon  himself  or 
upon  others. 

No  one  had  been  yet  dependant  upon  his 
attention  for  happiness,  upon  his  care  and 
anxiety  for  their  well-being. — But  now  there 
was  one  whose  feelings  would  not  always 
be  his  feelings,  her  wants  his  wants,  her  de- 
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sires  his  wishes  —  something  must  be  given 
up  on  his  part  —  inclination,  occupation, 
time,  thought.... and  that  all  was  not  to  be 
received,  and  nothing  repaid. 

Unfortunately  this  lesson,  which  every  man 
does,  or  ought  to  receive,  in  his  days  of 
courtship,  Mr.  Danby  altogether  escaped. 
Partly  from  the  excess  of  generous  and  deli- 
cate feeling  on  the  side  of  Emilia,  and  partly, 
alas!  that  in  her  present  despondency  and 
dearth  of  feeling,  all  things  were  alike  to  her, 
every  circumstance  indifferent,  when  no  cir- 
cumstance could  bring  happiness. 

To  do  her  duty  by  him — to  repay  the  debt 
which  his  generous  and  disinterested  conduct 
had  laid  upon  her — not  to  disappoint  expecta- 
tions of  felicity,  the  very  simplicity  of  which 
touched  her  in  spite  of  all — was  her  only  en- 
deavour, and  the  only  endeavour  in  which  she 
could  find  peace. 

After  a  few  days  spent  in  this  manner,  it 
was  necessary  that  Mr.  Danby  should  return 
to  London. 

He  had  arranged  all  the  business  part  of 
the  affair  with  Sir  Herbert ;  Emilia  had  not 
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even  been  consulted  upon  a  single  point ;  and 
her  uncle's  officious  interference  was  once 
more  against  her. 

In  matters  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  in  anything  which  regarded  the  sub- 
stantial business  of  life,  Sir  Herbert  was 
accustomed  to  consider  women  as  mere 
ciphers — too  insignificant  to  be,  in  the  least 
degree,  brought  into  consultation.  You  have 
seen  the  evil  effect  this  habit  of  thought  pro- 
duced in  Mr.  Wyndham's  family ;  and,  under 
the  evil  destiny  of  his  unfortunate  daughter, 
its  ill  consequences  did  not  end  there. 

The  manner  in  which  Sir  Herbert  ar- 
ranged all  in  which  she  was  most  inti- 
mately concerned,  without  even  consulting 
her — and  the  passive  indifference  with  which, 
in  her  present  state  of  mind,  she  acquiesced 
in  everything,  were  bad  lessons  for  this 
neophyte  in  the  niceties  of  domestic  inter- 
course. It  insensibly  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  habit  of  thought,  which  could  not  be  favour- 
able to  any  woman's  happiness. 

And  here  let  me  beg  of  you  again  to 
observe,   how  entirely  it  was  that  want   of 
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habits  of  reflection  upon  himself,  and  his  ten- 
dencies— upon  all  self-discipline,  in  short — 
which  rendered  a  man  of  Mr.  Danby's  valu- 
able character  and  excellent  understanding  so 
entirely  the  creature  of  any  influences  to 
which  he  might  chance  to  be  exposed  ;  and, 
when  those  were  not  favourable,  placed  the 
happiness  of  all  dependant  upon  him  in 
jeopardy. 

It  was  settled  that  the  marriage  should 
take  place  at  the  Oaks  so  soon  as  the  neces- 
sary preliminaries  could  be  possibly  arranged 
— Sir  Herbert  suspending  his  proceedings  to- 
wards a  foreclosure  and  sale,  till  the  mansion 
was  cleared  of  its  present  inhabitants ; — and 
that  after  the  ceremony  Mr.  Danby  should 
immediately  convey  his  young  wife  and 
father-in-law  to  his  residence  in  London. 
Even  the  almost  indispensable  wedding  jour- 
ney Sir  Herbert  decided  was  here  to  be  done 
away  with ;  for  who  was  to  undertake  the 
care  of  her  father  during  an  absence,  however 
brief? 

Emilia,  as  I  have  said,  who  thought  with  little 
pleasure   upon    any  journey  tete-a-tete  with 
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Mr.  Danby,  acquiesced  in  this  arrangement 
without  a  remark ;  her  only  wish  —  what 
wish  she  still  had — was  not  to  be  separated 
from  her  father :  she  clung  to  him  the  closer 
for  having  purchased  the  right  to  remain 
with  him  so  dearly. 

He  was  the  last  relic  she  retained  of  that 
former  life — the  all  that  yet  existed  of  that 
paradise,  the  gates  of  which  were  now  slowly 
closing  behind  her.  Besides,  though  she 
could  have  cheerfully  left  him  for  a  few  days 
under  the  care  of  Biofo^s,  had  it  been  neces- 
sary,  she  felt  that,  as  he  must  leave  the  Oaks, 
it  was  desirable  she  should  be  present,  to 
watch  the  effect  so  great  a  change  might 
produce  upon  his  state  of  mind. 

Her  uncle  took  care  to  let  her  know  that 
her  father  was  to  vacate  the  Oaks  when  she 
did. 

So  Mr.  Danby  set  out  for  London,  to  make 
his  arrangements  with  his  mother,  and  pre- 
pare a  home  wherein  to  lodge  the  treasure  he 
had  obtained. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

Querelleuse,  avare,  et  jalouse 

Eien  ne  la  contentoit,  rien  n'etoit  comme  il  faut. 

La  Fontaine. 

They  are  sitting  together  in  that  parlour,  or 
drawing-room,  if  you  will,  in  Charlotte  Street, 
which  I  have  before  described.  The  son,  with 
rather  rueful  and  abashed  looks,  his  dress 
more  in  disorder  than  ever,  and  his  feet  upon 
the  little  fender,  is  listening  to  the  excla- 
mations and  shrill  vituperations  of  his  excited 
mother. 

The  old  lady  is  sitting  in  the  usual  arm- 
chair, and,  according  to  custom,  without  the 
slightest  symptom  of  employment  of  any 
kind  about  her,  screaming  rather  than  speak- 
inu"  with  voice  harsh  and  discordant  as  that  of 
a  cockatoo. 
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Her  son  is  too  much  vexed  to  be  amused, 
and  yet  half  inclined  to  be  sorry,  and  to  think 
that  she  is  in  the  right — at  least,  that  she 
has  quite  a  right  to  the  relief  which  she  is 
giving  herself  under  her  present  distraction 
and  surprise — though  not  the  least  in  the 
world  inclined  to  undo  what  he  has  done. 

"  Such  folly  I — Such  madness  ! — Such  blind 
and  wilful  extravagance ! — Such  unaccount- 
able and  unheard-of  weakness  ! — Such  ruin  ! 
Such  .  .  .  lack-a-day  !  and  could  I  ever  have 
thought  it  ?  And  oh !  your  poor  father ! 
and  how  ive  slaved  I — and  now  it  is  all  gone  ! 
all  flung  away  upon  a  pretty,  well-dressed, 
beggarly  minx !  You  might  as  well  have 
thrown  it  into  the  kennel.  Oh  !  if  your 
father  could  have  known,  would  he  have 
worked  as  he  did  ?  Yes,  young  man,  from 
morning  to  night  in  his  chambers,  hardly 
allowino:  himself  food  or  rest  to  save  .... 
and  all  for  what  ?  —  to  have  it  given  away — 
thrown  away  upon  these  Wyndhams  !  And 
who  are  these  Wyndhams,  pray  ?  What  have 
they  done?  Idle,  extravagant,  vicious,  neg- 
lio^ent   fools !    who    have  never    earned   one 
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penny  of  their  own,  and  have  flung  away 
over  head  in  this  manner  what  others  laboured 
and  sweated  to  earn  for  them.  Oh  !  son  ! 
son  !" 

A  humble  look,  as  of  a  man  who  is  sub- 
mitting to  be  thoroughly  scolded,  and  a  sigh, 
were  all  that  her  son  could  answer. 

"  But  that  is  not  the  worst ;  to  come  and 
bring  this  poor  beggar  home  to  me,  to  prance 
about  in  all  her  laces  and  fal  lals,  and  lord  it 
over  your  poor  mother  !  Ay,  ay !  I  never 
spent  your  father's  hard-earned  money  in 
dress  and  vanities.  I  denied  myself  almost 
bread,  to  save  for  you  ;  and  now  this  high- 
bred madam  is  to  come ;  and,  after  you  have 
thrown  away  half  your  fortune  upon  her 
father,  you  bring  her  among  us  to  throw 
away  all  the  rest  upon  her  /  .  .  .  .  But  never 
think  it :  I  shall  like  to  see  her  parading  it 
before  your  poor  plain  mother.  But  your 
mother,  I  can  tell  you,  is  no  fool,  plain  and 
homely  as  she  may  look" — glancing  at  her 
rusty  black  gown — "  and  I  tell  you,  sir  .  .  ." 

But  he  was  beginning  to  get  tired,  and 
thought  he  bad  been  scolded  enough  for  this 
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time,  as  much  as  his  duty  as  a  son  required  ; 
and  so,  giving  himself  a  rousing  shake,  he 
said — 

"  Enough,  mother  !  You  have  said  quite 
enough,  more  than  enough,  I  assure  you. 
As  for  the  money,  it  is  gone,  and  we  shall 
none  of  us  see  any  more  of  it.  And,  as  for 
the  young  lady,  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  her." 
"  Afraid  of  her  /"  she  cried,  with  a  con- 
temptuous "  humph !" 

"  She  is  a  remarkably  gentle,  sensible,  dis- 
creet, and  amiable  young  lady,  or  I  should 
never  have  wished  to  make  her  your  daughter- 
in-law,  mother." 

Much  Mr.  Danby  had  reflected  upon  any 
of  these  qualities,  when  she  gave  him  the 
rose  and  jasmine  upon  the  terrace  that  even- 
ing ! — but,  as  he  luckily  had  stumbled  upon 
them,  it  was,  perhaps,  natural  he  should  take 
credit  to  himself  for  his  wisdom  and  per- 
spicuity in  this  matter. 

"  Mighty  well,  mighty  well ! — that  is  what 
all  you  men  in  love  say.  But  for  all  I  could 
ever  discover,  you  prefer  a  pretty  face  and  a 
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well-fancied  sleeve-knot  to  all  the  virtue  and 
housewifery  that  ever  came  together." 

"  May  be  so,"  said  her  son.  "  I  have  never 
reflected  upon  the  subject.  All  I  know  is, 
that  I  am  truly  attached  to  Miss  Wyndham ; 
that  I  am  sure  she  is  a  young  lady  to  do  her 
duty  by  you;  as  she  has,  in  the  most  ex- 
emplary manner,  performed  it  by  her  own 
parents ;  and,  therefore,  I  hope,"  he  added, 
with  something  of  authority  in  his  manner, 
"  that  I  may  rely,  mother,  upon  her  being 
received  in  the  same  spirit  and  feeling  on 
your  part." 

"  Hoity,  toity  !  Here's  a  tone  and  manner, 
forsooth  !  Spirit  and  feeling  ! — indeed  !  Nay, 
Master  Matthew,  I  don't  know  you  to-night. 
Is  this  the  way,  in  your  new  capacity,  you 
mean  to  begin  to  treat  your  mother  ?  '  My 
son  is  my  son  till  he  gets  him  a  wife.' 

"  Ay,  ay  —  turn  your  back  upon  your 
old  mother,  do !  I  have  only  lived  with 
you  for  richer  for  poorer,  for  sickness  and 
for  health,  toiled,  tended,  suffered,  sor- 
rowed for  you ;    only  for   forty-five   years ! 
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Oh,  it's  nothing  at  all !"  she  cried,  her  voice 
beginning  to  falter  ;  "  forget  it  all  at  once  for 
this  new  face." 

"Mother,  don't  talk  so,"  he  said,  for  his 
worthy  heart  always  responded  to  this  string. 
"  You  mistake  me  indeed  ;  I  shall  never  for- 
get what  I  owe  to  jour  care  and  kindness — 
the  only  kind  friend  I  ever  had  in  my  life. 
Pray,  do  not  speak  in  that  way  any  more.  I 
assure  you,  this  young  lady  is  formed  to  add 
to  both  our  happiness.  You  cannot  think  how 
sweet,  and  obliging,  and  gentle,  and  good- 
tempered  she  seems  to  be;  and  if  you  were 
to  see  her  duty  and  piety  to  her  poor  father, 
who  is  in  a  sad  state  of  mental  and  bodily 
health,  and  who  I  have  promised  her  she 
shall  never  part  from  ..." 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  shriek  of  dis- 
may from  his  mother. 

*' Her  father! — Two  beggars,   instead  of 
one  !" 

She  lifted  up  her  hands  in  a  sort  of  agony. 

"  Why,    mother  ...  I  beg  of  you,  don't 

talk  in   this  manner — don't   use    the    word 

beggars,  I  pray  you,  in  that  offensive  manner  ! 

You,  who  are  so  just  an  advocate  for  filial 
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duty,  would  you  separate  a  child  from  a 
parent  in  so  miserable  and  defenceless  a 
state  ?  Pray  don't  use  the  word  beggar  any 
more." 

"  Beggars  they  are,  and  beggars  I'll  call 
them,  if  they  behave  themselves  like  beggars. 
It's  a  new  world  to  me  .  .  .  tutored  and 
schooled  by  my  own  son.  Mustn't  say  this, 
and  mustn't  say  that !...  Well,  well,  well! 
when  are  you  going  to  be  married  ?" 

"  As  soon  as  I  can  prepare  a  home  to  re- 
ceive her — and  that,  mother,  is  the  matter  I 
am  come  to  consult  with  you  upon.  What 
had  I  better  do?" 

The  old  lady  gave  a  deep,  heavy,  and 
impatient  sigh,  as  she  submitted  to  what  she 
plainly  saw  was  an  inevitable  necessity ;  and, 
something  comforted  by  this  application  to 
her  for  advice  and  assistance,  she  leaned  back 
in  her  chair,  crossed  her  mittened  hands  and 
arms,  and  put  on  a  considering  face. 

"  Why,  Matthew,"  she  said,  after  having 
taken  a  little  time  for  reflection  before  she 
spoke,  which,  when  she  was  cool,  she  always 
did,  but  not  when  she  was  warm,  "  why,  Mat- 
thew, as  you  have  justly  remarked,  for  the 
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money,  it  is  irrecoverably  lost  and  gone,  and 
there  is  an  end  of  it.  Easily  said — but  as 
it's  gone,  it's  no  longer  there ;  and  you,  who 
were  a  man  well  enough  to  do  a  week  ago, 
are  now  a  poor  one." 

"  Not  very  poor,  mother,  after  all,"  he 
said  cheerfully  ;  "  I  hope  there  is  plenty,  and 
more  than  plenty  left,  for  all  that  I  shall  ever 
want." 

"  Ah !  son,  son  !"  she  cried,  shaking  her 
head,  "  how  like  a  mere  child  you  can  talk  ! 
Plenty,  and  more  than  plenty  ! — Ay,  ay !  for 
you,  true  enough;  but  here's  a  young  wife, 
and  maybe  a  young  family  growing  up  around 
you." 

Oh  how  the  picture,  grim  as  was  the 
painter,  thrilled  through  his  heart ! 

"  And  you  no  longer  young,  Matthew  !  And 
you  have  no  more  idea,  as  I  tell  you,  of  the 
expenses   of  a  family  now-a-days,   than  the 

babby  unborn Suppose  you  should  die  early ; 

and  suppose  you  should  find  what  you  have 
got  was  not  plenty ;  and  you  should  leave 
your  family  in  the  case  of  this  Miss  Wynd- 
ham?" 
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He  lifted  up  his  head,  and  gave  her  his 
serious  attention,  as  he  always  did,  when  she 
appeared  to  speak  reason. 

"  Now  mind  me,  Matthew  :  The  grand  secret 
of  safety  in  this  world  is  not  to  begin  too 
hic/h.  It's  the  beo-inning  too  M^h  that  ruins 
many  a  young  couple,  w^ho  otherwise  might 
have  been  respectable  and  happy." 

Irrefragable  —  but  she  forgot  to  consider 
what  would  have  been  too  high,  or  what 
might  be  too  low,  lower  than  was  in  the 
slightest  degree  either  prudent  or  necessary. 

*'  You  are  not  a  young  man  now,  Matthew ; 
and  if  you  were,  to  get  on  the  wrong  side  of 
care,  who  knows  you  would  be  spared  to  re- 
cover yourself  again  ?...Take  your  mother's  ad- 
vice— begin  prudently.  Why  need  we  think  of 
any  other  home  but  this  ?  There  is  this  house 
and  your  chambers.  This  house  has  always 
been  too  big  for  me,  since  your  poor  father  died 
— only  for  love  of  him,  and  a  little  foolish  non- 
sense, I  didn't  ever  like  to  change  it.  You  shall 
have  it,  son,  for  the  present ;  let  the  young 
lady,  as  you  call  her,  come  home  here.  There 
will  be  no  chopping  and  changing — the  most 
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expensive  thing  in  the  world.  There  is  your 
poor  father's  and  my  room  standing  empty 
ever  since  he  died — you  shall  have  that ;  and 
there's  your  present  room  for  this  old  man,  as 
we  7nust  have  him.  And  one  housekeeping, 
and  fire,  and  so  on,  will  do  for  all  of  us  ;  and 
if  a  family  comes,  why  I  may  take  myself  off, 
or  you  may  go  into  a  larger  house. — We  can 
change  any  day  we  find  it  convenient." 

Never  had  imagination  less  dwelt  on  houses, 
tables,  furniture,  or  external  matters  of  this 
kind  than  had  his ;  but  there  was  some- 
thing in  this  proposal,  obtuse  as  were  his  per- 
ceptions, that  he  felt  would  not  quite  do.  It 
was  not  the  house — he  felt  that  he  would  be 
rapturously  happy  with  her  in  that  or  any 
house ;  but  his  first  pictures  of  domestic  bliss 
were  considerably  marred  by  the  addition  of 
his  mother's  stiff  figure  and  acrimonious  voice 
and  countenance. 

According  to  his  usual  way  of  being  led  by 
his  feelings,  he  did  not  like  it,  and  he 
thouo'ht  it  would  not  do. 

"  I  am  not  very  fond,"  said  he,  "  of  the 
plan  of  two  families  under  one  roof. — T  don't 
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know,  but  I  think  it  might  prove  disagreeable 
to  all  sides.     As  to  the  house. ..." 

His  mother  looked  considerably  affronted, 
and  said  : — "  I  don't  know  what  you  mean 
by  disagreeable  to  all  sides.  I  am  sure  I 
could  live  with  anybody,  and  I  should  think 
anybody  on  earth  might  live  with  7ne" 

He  did  not  reflect  how  far  that  might  be 
true  or  not.  He  usually  believed  without 
examination  all  she  asserted,  in  cases  such 
as  these;  but  he  felt,  and  could  not  help 
feeling,  that  he  should  like  to  have  his  wife 
to  himself,  making  his  tea,  and  reading  the 
newspapers,  as  it  used  to  be  in  the  breakfast- 
room  at  the  Oaks. 

"  I  dare  say  all  you  say  may  be  true,"  said 
he, obstinate  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  "but  I 
don't  think  it  would  quite  do.  There  is  her 
father." 

"  Hang  her  father  !"  cried  Mrs.  Danby,  im- 
patiently ;  "  that  troublesome  old  fool  was 
sure  to  be  in  the  way.  Mind  my  words, 
Matthew  ;  this  may  be  the  first  time,  but  it 
assuredly  will  not  be  the  last,  by  hundreds, 
and  hundreds,   and  hundreds  of  times,  that 
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you  will  repent  you  were  so  soft  as  to  burden 
yourself  with  her  old  father.... But  I  tell  you 
there  is  your  own  old  room." 

"  But  it  would  not  be  half  big  enough  ; — his 
man-servant  must  sleep  in  the  room  with 
him." 

Another  shriek  of  horror  and  despair — Mrs. 
Danby's  afflictions  accumulated  like  a  flood 
upon  her. 

"  His  man-servant !" 

"  To  be  sure,  mother,  he  could  not  get  on 
at  all  without  his  man-servant." 

But  she  only  shook  her  head  in  bitterness 
of  spirit.  She  was  beginning  to  feel  her 
resolution  give  way,  overpowered  with  this 
spring-tide  of  unexpected  calamity. 

He  did  not  quite  penetrate  the  depth  of  her 
misery,  but  he  was  glad  she  was  silent ;  and 
determined  to  get  through  at  once,  in  some 
hurry  he  went  on. 

"  And,  so  mother,  I  think,  if  you  please, 
you  had  better  look  out  for  another  house  for 
us,  as  nearly  as  you  can  in  your  own  neigh- 
bourhood— and  then  we  shall  be  like  one 
family,  though  not  under  one  roof." 
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"  Humph  !"  she  exdaimed,  with  a  cross 
o'runt ;  "  and  pray,  Matthew,  why  need  I  get 
another  house?  This  house,  I  suppose,  won't 
be  good  enough  for  you  next  ?" 

"  Nay,  but  mother,  you  quite  mistake  me : 
liow  could  I  think  of  turning  you  out  after..." 

"  Oh,  never  mind  that,"  she  replied  with 
alacrity. .  "  I  and  Susan  can  get  a  lodging 
hard  by,  if  that's  all ;  and  perhaps  it  will 
be  best  so  " — the  idea  first  smiling  on  her 
mind—**  and  then  I  can  be  near  to  overlook 
your  young  wife's  housekeeping. — I  dare  say, 
poor  thing,  she's  as  ignorant  of  what's  what, 
as  all  those  poor  helpless  young  creatures 
are. ..and  she'll  be  robbed,  and  pillaged,  and 
you  half  ruined  with  London  servants,  and 
extortionate  tradespeople.  I  think  they  get 
worse  and  worse  every  day... and  Susan  and  I 
can  put  her  in  a  way. — Yes,  yes,  it  will  be 
best. — In  a  lodging,  I  shall  only  want  Susan, 
and  a  charwoman  now  and  then — so  there  will 
be  something  saved  ;  and  then  you  can  come 
straight  to  your  old  home,  with  your  young 
wife.  And  I  hope,  with  all  your  nonsense, 
you'll  be  contented." 
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With  all  his  nonsense,  he  was  not  yet  (juite 
contented.  He  looked  round  the  room  with 
that  new  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  that  I 
have  noted  once  before,  and  seemed  to  feel 
that  still  something  was  wanted.  Not  much, 
however. 

In  comparison  with  his  cheerless  chambers, 
this  dull  and  dark  house  might  be  pronounced 
light  and  cheerful ;  and  he  had  from  his  child- 
hood so  entirely  associated  it  with  ideas  of 
comfort,  that  he  never  once  reflected  upon 
the  effect  it  might  produce  upon  the  fair 
inhabitant  of  the  Oaks.  He  thought  the 
furniture  looked  considerably  flyblown,  and 
somewhat  dirty  and  shabby ;  and  he  said, 
doubtingly,  while  looking  about  him — 

''  I  think  we  must  make  a  little  improve- 
ment in  the  furniture." 

"  I  should  think  that  was  the  last  thino^ 
that  was  necessary,"  his  mother  replied  tartly. 
''  After  all  the  money  she  has  made  you  lose, 
and  coming  here  without  a  penny  in  her 
pocket — and  maybe,  hardly  a  gown  to  her 
back — I  should  think  what  had  been  good 
enough    for    your    mother    might    be    good 
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enough  for  her  ; . .  .but  '  set  a  beggar  on  horse- 
back,' and  law  !  how  they  do  ride  !" 

"  I  have  begged  of  you,  mother,  not  to  use 
that  term  again,"  said  he  rather  angrily.  "  I 
am  old  enough  to  be  judge  of  my  own  affairs, 
and  depend  upon  it,  beggar  or  not,  in  this 
transaction,  /  am  the  real  gainer." 

His  mother  frowned,  put  up  her  lip  con- 
temptuously, but  with  the  instinct  of  her 
kind,  knew  that  she  had  gone  far  enough, 
and  was  silent. 

"  I  will  have  a  new  carpet — new  curtains, 
and  new  chairs,"  said  her  son,  with  unusual 
authority  in  his  manner. 

^'  I  will  this — and  I  will  that — and  I  will 
here — and  I  will  there,"  grumbled  his  mother. 

Very   well,    Mr.   Matthew....!  will set 

about  and  get  'em  for  yourself  then." 

Not  all  her  love  of  managing  matters  for 
him  could  subdue  her  affronted  feelings  at  the 
idea  of  new  chairs,  curtains,  and  carpet  being 
necessary  for  this  daughter-in-laAV,  whom  she 
began  to  regard  every  hour  w^ith  increasing 
envy,  jealousy,  and  dislike. 

"  Nay,  nay,  mother,  don't  be  unreasonable. 
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You  know  I  know  no  more  than  a  tjhild 
how  to  get  these  sort  of  things. — So,  if  you 
won't  oblige  me," — he  added,  looking  round 
with  a  sigh,  "  why  I  suppose  I  must  do 
without — but  it  would  have  made  me  very 
comfortable." 

But— 

"  Lawk-a-day,  madam  !"  cried  Susan,  when 
she  heard  her  young  master — as  she  still  called 
him — was  going  to  be  married :  and  her  mis- 
tress, according  to  custom,  poured  forth  to 
this  faithful  confidante  all  her  complaints  and 
lamentations,  ending,  as  a  climax,  with  the 
unheard-of  demand  to  new  furnish  the  sittino- 
room. 

"  My  stars,  madam  !  why,  you  wouldn't  go 
for  to  have  a  wedding  come  back  to  such  a 
house  as  this  !... Bless  me,  madam,  why  Master 
Matthew  is  your  only  son ;  and  a  wedding 
without  a  bit  of  furniture ! — Why,  I  never 
heard  the  like. — New  carpet,  chairs,  and  cur- 
tains ?  Ay,  to  be  sure  !  And  master's,  and 
your  old  bed-room  too. — Do  you  think  that 
fusty  old  green  serge  will  do  for  the  bride ! 
Why   I  wouldn't  have   to    do   with    such  a 
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stupid,  imlightsome  wedding,  —  no,   not  for 
the  Iniries.     Never  tell  me . .  . . " 

"  How  can  you  talk  in  such  a  childish, 
ridiculous,  senseless  manner,  Susan  !"  said  her 
mistress  angrily. 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  Susan  stoutly,  "  if  any- 
body's childish,  and  ridiculous,  and  senseless, 
I'm  sure  it's  not  me. — I'm  not  going  for 
to  waste  no  more  than  any  one.  There's 
nothino^  I  abhor  like  waste  !...But,  as  wise 
Solomon  says,  '  There's  a  time  to  save  and  a 
time  to  give — a  time  to  spare  and  a  time  to 
spend ;'  and  if  ever  on  earth  there  is  a  time, 
a  wedding's  the  time  for  spending." 

Her  mistress  groaned.  ''  I  am  sure  his 
wedding  day  is  like  to  be  the  heaviest  day  in 
my  life  to  me." 

"  Never  think  of  it,  madam — the  heaviest 
day  ?— Why  it  will  be  the  blessedest,  happiest, 
blithesomest  day  that  ever  fell  on  this  house 
since  you  and  master  married,  and  then  I  was 
not  there  to  see.  But  I'm  sure  it  will  be  a 
blessed  day  to  me ;  and  if  to  me,  why  not 
to  you,  madam?.. .Only  think  of  a  bride  !  a 
pretty  young  lass  all  with  her  white  gown 
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and  pink  ribbons  !.... Why,  madam,  it  will  be 
like  the  blessed  angel  that  shone  to  Hannah 
of  old,  coming  into  the  house.... It's  a  fine 
thing  when  a  son  is  born,  and  the  voice  of  an 
infant  first  echoes  in  a  chamber;  but  it's 
better  still,  when  that  son  takes  to  himself  a 
wife,  and  brings  a  sweet,  young,  fair  bride 
into  the  house  of  his  fathers  ! — But  here  above 
all  things,  it  will  be  blessed  —  where,  bating 
master  and  Master  Matthew,  nothing  pretty 
has  been  seen  for  years,  save  you  and  me.... 
Why,  madam,  it's  enough  to  make  one's  heart 
dance ! 

"  I'm  sure,"  pursued  Susan,  while  her  mis- 
tress rocked  herself  in  her  chair,  and  she 
mended  the  fire  —  ^'  I'm  sure  I  was  afeard 
Master  Matthew  was  going  for  to  die  an  old 
bachelor,  he  looked  so  rusty  fusty  like.... He 
never,  from  a  boy,  did  look  like  anything  but 
a  queer  little  old  man,  though  we  did  love 
him  so — we  must  own  that.  And  I,  for  one, 
feel  quite  obliged  to  this  young  lady — for,  if 
she's  as  young  as  you  say,  she  must  be  good- 
natured  and  pretty — for  taking  of  him. ...and 
as  to  her  being  poor  ! — why  bless  us,  what's 
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the  use  of  a  man  toiling  his  life  out  at  stupid 
law,  and  mayn't  please  himself,  after  all ! — 
I'm  sure  if  any  one  has  a  right  for  to  please 
himself,  that's  our  Matthew !" 

"  How  like  a  child  you  talk  ! — Who  wants 
to  hinder  him  from  pleasing  himself,  if  he'd 
only  do  it  in  a  more  reasonable  manner  ?" 

*'  Please  one's  self,  is  please  one's  self,"  said 
Susan,  stoutly ;  "  and  when  one's  talking  of 
that,  1  don't  see  what  reasonable  has  to  do 
with  the  matter.... Besides  I  say,  and  will  say 
it  till  I'm  black  in  the  face,  that  if  the  poor 
young  lady  was  dead  ruined,  as  you,  madam,  are 
pleased  for  to  call  it.  Master  Matthew  couldn't 
do  a  prettier  thing  than  take  her. — And  this 
I  will  say  of  our  Matthew,  for  I  love  him  all 
as  one  as  if  he  were  my  own  child — he  may 
be  queer,  and  old-fashioned  looking,  and  so 

we  all  are  for  the  like  of  that but  he's  got 

a  warm,  generous  heart  under  that  old  ske- 
leton of  his — and  that's  more  than  we  can 
all  of  us  say  for  ourselves,  at  all  times,  I'm 
afeard." 

''  But  the  father !"  persisted  her  mistress, 
in  a  querulous  tone. 
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But  Susan  was  beginning  to  get  by  this 
time  out  of  temper.  She  flung  all  the  coals 
in  her  scuttle,  in  a  wild  burst  of  indignation, 
upon  the  fire,  and  growing  red  in  the  face, 
said, — 

"  Her  father ! — And  is  it  you  that  object 
to  her  for  doing  her  duty  by  her  sick  father ! 
I  wish  you'd  see  how  you'd  like  to  be  served 
so  by  your  own  son  ! — I'm  a-grieved  for  you, 
madam,  to  hear  you  talking  and  groaning  in 
this  fashions  manner.... Take  care  lest  you 
call  down  a  cursinor  instead  of  a  blessino* 
upon  us,  as  that  wicked  prophet  with  the 
jackass  did.  I'm  sure  it  makes  me  all  har- 
rowed like  to  hear  you,  when  you  ivill  talk  in 
this  manner ;  and  I  wish  there  mayn't  come, 
sooner  or  later,  a  something  to  this  house, 
which  some  of  us,  if  they  don't  take  care, 
will  deserve." 

And  so  saying,  having  brushed  up  the 
hearth  in  a  prodigious  agitation  and  hurry, 
she  seized  upon  her  coalscuttle  and  de- 
parted ;  leaving  her  mistress,  as  usual,  quite 
subdued  ;  for,  as  it  generally  happens  in  such 
cases,  she,  who  tyrannized  over  everybody, 
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cherished  at  her  elbow  a  favourite,  who,  by 
her  despotism,  avenged  the  slavery  of  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

In  all  their  disputes  Susan  had  invariably 
the  last  word ;  but  I  must  do  her  the  justice 
to  add,  she  was  usually  as  much  in  the 
right  as  she  had  been  during  the  last  con- 
versation. 


I  need  not  tell  you  that,  under  auspices 
such  as  were  Susan's,  who  really  was  almost 
as  much  enchanted  with  the  prospect  of  the 
wedding  as  if  it  had  been  her  own,  the  house 
in  Charlotte  Street  was  rendered  as  cheerful 
and  tolerable  as  circumstances  would  admit. 

There  was  no  time  for  painting,  but  Susan 
and  her  myrmidons  scrubbed  and  scoured. 
Not  only  were  new  carpet,  chairs,  and  cur- 
tains bought,  but  a  very  pretty  paper,  as 
Susan  thought,  was  put  up  in  the  sitting- 
room.  As  the  young  lady  came  from  the 
country,  she  thought,  she  said,  she  would 
like  something  rural,  so  the  paper  was 
covered  all  over  with  roses,  jasmines,  and 
groups  of  shepherds,  with  their  shepherdesses. 
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dancing  on  the  green.  The  large,  gaudy  pat- 
tern made  the  room  look  yet  smaller  than  it 
was  before;  but  even  Mr.  Danby,  when  he 
recognized  his  favourite  roses  and  jasmines, 
as  he  went  poking  and  peering  about,  with 
one  eye  shut,  and  the  other  open,  thought  it 
looked  very  green  and  pretty.  A  chintz  of 
the  same  description,  covered  with  immense 
flaunting  flowers,  adorned  the  windows  ;  and 
the  carpet  was  as  glaring  as  red  and  orange 
could  make  it. — It  was  well  the  wedding  was 
in  winter. — The  rest  of  the  house,  except  that 
it  was  thoroughly  scoured,  seemed  in  its  ori- 
ginal state  of  dinginess  and  decay,  save  the 
apartment  she  called  master's,  in  which  she 
put  new  curtains  also ;  though  she,  who  was 
never  wasteful,  quite  agreed  with  her  mis- 
tress, that  the  old  dining-room  chairs  would 
do  very  well  for  the  bed-room.  So  here, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  bed,  destined 
for  Biggs,  in  Mr.  Wyndham's  room,  Susan's 
extravagance  ended ;  and  Mrs.  Danby,  having 
paid  the  bills  in  dignified  silence,  prepared  to 
yield  possession  of  the  house,  so  soon  as  her 
new  daughter-in-law  should  arrive. 
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Not  all  Susan's  rhetoric  could,  however, 
change  the  evil  dispositions  with  which  she 
awaited  her — nay,  Susan,  like  many  other 
unsuccessful  advocates,  injured,  it  may  be 
suspected,  her  own  cause  by  her  own  elo- 
quence. Moreover,  I  fear,  her  efforts  to  pro- 
cure what  she  thought  a  proper  bridegroom's 
suit  for  her  master  resulted  in  making  him 
look  more  awkward  and  ugly  upon  his  wed- 
ding-day than  he  had  ever  before  done  in 
his  life. 

He  felt  excessively  ill  at  ease  in  his  new 
clothes,  and  would  have  done  so  adorned 
upon  any  occasion ;  but  now,  excited,  hur- 
ried, agitated  by  ten  thousand  conflicting 
emotions,  the  embarrassment  of  his  new  dress 
was  distressing  to  him,  in  a  degree  one 
could  scarcely  have  expected  from  a  man  of 
his  sense.  He  submitted,  however,  to  this, 
as  he  did  to  other  female  impositions.  He 
was  quite  passive  in  the  hands  of  Susan, 
taking  it  upon  her  word  that  all  she  required 
of  him  was  absolutely  necessary — he  was  but 
as  a  lamb  in  her  hands. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Comfort's  in  heaven ;  and  we  are  on  the  earth, 
Where  nothing  lives  but  crosses,  cares,  and  grief. 

King-  Richard  II. 

What  preparation  had  Emilia  been  making 
in  the  mean  time  for  that  day,  the  expec- 
tation of  which,  at  times,  seemed  to  come 
over  her  like  some  wild  distracting  dream  ? 

When  Mr.  Danby  had  left  her,  and  she  was 
alone  with  her  own  thoughts  and  reflections, 
the  idea  that  it  really  was  to  be,  that  she 
was  so  soon  to  quit  all  familiar  faces,  and  all 
the  long-loved  scenes  around  her,  and  go  and 
live  with  Mr.  Danby  —  be  actually  his — be 
bound  to  him  by  the  closest  ties — be  his 
wife! — seemed  like  some  monstrous  exag- 
geration of  delirium. 
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Often,  in  that  state  of  excitement  produced 
by  a  sleepless  night,  did  she  lie  planning  all 
the  most  impossible  schemes  by  which  she 
was  yet  to  escape  her  fate.  The  letters  she 
was  to  write — the  prayers  she  was  to  use — 
the  unanswerable  arguments  she  was  to  em- 
ploy— then,  tranquillized  by  the  hope,  she 
would  fall  asleep,  to  dream  of  Lenox  and  her 
mother.  Once  more  she  was  happy — the  hor- 
rible burden  was  removed — she  was  free — 
she  could  do  as  she  pleased  ;  but  what  was  it 
that  whispered  all  the  time  No  ! — What  was 
it  that  terrified  her  in  the  midst  of  this  feli- 
city ?. .  Then  she  would  start,  awake,  look 
round,  wonder  where  she  was,  and  what  had 
happened!  Then  the  truth  —  the  dreadful, 
real  truth — would  steal  slowly  into  her  mind. 
Alas !  and  then,  like  poor  William  in  the 
ballad,  she  would  "  shake  in  every  limb,  and, 
raving,  leave  her  bed  !"  And  clothed  in  her 
white  dressing-gown,  and  gliding  like  a 
ghost,  would  pass  the  gallery,  enter  the  cham- 
ber of  her  mother,  fall  on  her  knees,  her  poor 
arms  clasped  and  stretched  upon  the  bed,  and 
groan,  as  it  would  have  melted  your  heart  to 
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hear.  In  the  daytime  she  was  more  com- 
posed ;  the  attention  she  unremittingly  paid 
to  her  father  relieved  her  mind  in  some  de- 
gree, from  the  pressure  of  the  ever-present 
idea,  and  at  least  dissipated  the  delusions  of 
her  fancy.  She  had  not  even  yet  ventured 
to  tell  him  what  had  been  decided  upon ;  his 
feelings  were  so  ungoverned  and  querulous, 
such  returns  of  ancient  pride  and  temper 
were  mingled  with  such  alternations  of  de- 
pression, and  a  sense  of  the  lowest  degrada- 
tion and  remorse,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
say  how  he  would  take  it. 

And,  poor  thing !  with  something  of  the 
same  delusion  that  her  poor  father  indulged 
in  when  putting  on  his  mourning,  perhaps 
she  hesitated,  and  made  excuses  to  her- 
self for  delay,  from  a  faint  idea  that — that 
would  "  settle"  the  matter. 

It  was  in  her  moments  of  composure  that 
she  collected  Colonel  Lenox's  letters  to  her 
mother,  intending  to  destroy  them  all ;  but 
her  heart  failed  her — they  were  only  to  her 
mother — she  thought  she  might  innocently 
keep  them.     She  sealed  them  up,  and  depo- 
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sited  them  at  the  very  bottom  of  her  writing- 
table,  which  Sir  Herbert,  in  his  present  good 
humour  and  liberality,  had  told  her  to  con- 
sider as  still  her  own,  as  when  the  sale  came, 
he  should  order  it  to  be  purchased  for  her. 

She  was  past  being  troubled  with  any  nice 
scruples  as  to  such  little  obligations ;  and  the 
idea  once  given,  secretly  resolved  to  make  it 
her  first  petition  to  Mr.  Danby,  that  he  would 
purchase  for  her  various  trifling  articles  of  fur- 
niture, which  stood  in  her  mother's  bedroom. 
One  letter  of  Colonel  Lenox's,  however,  she  had 
thought  it  incumbent  upon  her  to  destroy. 

The  first  moment,  after  she  had  quitted  the 
breakfast-room,  engaged  to  Mr.  Danby,  it  had 
been  taken  from  her  bosom,  and  a  small  taper 
being  lighted,  she  had,  without  opening  it  again, 
committed  it  to  the  flames.  As  the  blackened 
cinders  of  what  had  once  been  a  treasure  so 
inestimable  fell  upon  the  candlestick,  she 
felt  an  inexpressible  longing  to  gather 
them  together,  and  form  some  reliquary,  in 
which  to  deposit  them  to  be  preserved  for 
ever.  She  resisted  this  wish ;  carefully  col- 
lected them  in  her  hand,  as  if  not  one  morsel 
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should  be  mingled  with  the  common  dust,  de- 
posited them  in  the  red  cave  of  a  burning 
fire,  and  watched  till  every  single  atom  had 
been  restored  to  the  elements. 

It  was  like  affixing  a  seal  to  a  paper. 

It  was  a  solemn  act — that  done — and  all 
was  over. 

She  had  forgotten  the  little  scattered 
poems  which  still  lay  in  the  small  drawer  of 
her  writing-desk — whatever  was  not  in  his 
handwriting  was  too  insignificant  not  to  be 
overlooked. 


The  news  of  the  intended  marriage  soon 
spread  about  the  house,  and  Simpson  received 
it  with  many  tears.  She  wished  to  follow 
her  young  lady's  fortunes  whatever  they 
might  be  :  but  Emilia  resisted  this  temptation. 
Simpson's  wages  were  far  higher  than  what 
she  thought  it  proper  to  ask  Mr.  Danby  to 
pay  for  any  personal  attendant  upon  herself; 
besides,  there  were  remembrances  linked  to 
Simpson,  which  she  thought  it  her  duty  never 
again,  if  possible,  to  revive.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Biggs  to  attend  upon  her  father,  she 
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settled  with  herself  to  take  up  her  burden 
and  commence  alone  the  path  of  her  new  and 
painful  pilgrimage. 

Day  passed  slowly — yet,  ah  !  too  quickly — 
over  day.  And  there  was  no  rescue.  Nothing 
arose  to  retard — everything  conspired  to  ad- 
vance the  event, — with  that  slow  yet  certain 
progression  of  circumstances  in  one  direction, 
which  we  may  observe  when  a  thing  is  to  be. 

The  wedding-day  arrived. 

Mr.  Danby  had,  with  the  exception  of  two 
hurried  visits,  found  it  quite  impossible  to 
leave  London  during  this  interval:  and 
during  these  few  short  hours,  business  and 
Sir  Herbert  had  so  absorbed  his  time  and 
attention,  that  he  had  scarcely  had  oppor- 
tunity even  to  converse  with,  far  less  observe 
her  narrowly. 

Simpson  had  prepared  for  her  a  simple 
weddino:-dress,  which  she  was  to  wear  of 
course  for  the  ceremony,  and  then  resume 
her  mourning. 

By  Sir  Herbert's  command,  in  which  Mr. 
Danby  most  cordially  acquiesced,  the  wedding 
was  to  be  as  private  as  possible.    Sir  Herbert 
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was  to  give  her  away — there  was  not  even  to 
be  a  bridemaid.  Good  Simpson  would  attend 
her  to  the  altar. 

She  was,  as  usual,  quite  passive;  but  cer- 
tainly this  excesssive  privacy  was  a  great 
relief  to  her  feelings.  After  the  ceremony 
was  over,  she  and  Mr.  Dan  by  were  to  enter 
one  chaise,  her  father  and  Biggs  another — 
they  were  to  bid  adieu  to  the  Oaks  for  ever, 
and  take  the  road  to  London. 

She  had  been  for  some  days  employed  in 
her  preparations  before  she  left  the  Oaks. 
The  packing  up  of  what  little  she  intended  to 
take  with  her  had  soon  been  accomplished. 
She  had  taken  nothing  but  that  which  was 
strictly  necessary  of  things  even  belonging 
to  her  own  wardrobe  :  her  few  personal  orna- 
ments and  trinkets,  and  all  her  other  little 
possessions,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
books,  she  had  left  with  Simpson,  who  was  to 
dispose  of  them,  and  pay  all  those  small 
tradesmen  in  the  neighbourhood,  who,  she 
thought,  might  suffer  from  delay  in  the  settle- 
ment of  their  accounts. 

The  day  before  her  wedding  was  not  spent 
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as  too  many  young  girls,  I  fear,  spend  the 
hours  preceding  that  solemn  one  on  which  the 
whole  fate  of  the  future  depends — their  idle 
fancies  filled  with  trifles.  It  was  passed  by 
Emilia  in  solemn  communion  with  herself — in 
endeavours  to  review  and  arrange  her  feel- 
ings— to  take  a  just  view  of  her  new  situation, 
its  duties,  and  its  difficulties — and  in  forming, 
and  praying  for  a  blessing  upon,  her  serious 
purpose — to  devote  her  life  and  heart  to  the 
man  to  whom  the  ties  of  religion  and  society 
were  about  to  bind  her. 

She  slept  little  that  night ;  but  might  have 
been  heard  walking  up  and  down  her  room ; 
and  once  visiting  that  of  her  mother.  By  that 
sacred  bedside  again  had  she  kneeled,  com- 
mending her  innocent  heart  and  her  earnest 
purposes  to  God. 

The  more  she  considered  her  own  and  her 
father's  situation,  the  more  she  had  been  con- 
firmed in  the  conviction  that  she  had  done 
right ;  and  her  conscience  whispered  her  that, 
sooner  or  later,  in  spite  of  the  misgivings  of 
her  faltering  heart,  consolation  and  peace 
would  be  hers. 
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She  had  been  much  with  her  father  during 
the  day.  He  was  in  a  more  querulous,  un- 
comfortable state  than  ever — the  presence  of 
Sir  Herbert  in  the  house  irritated  him — he 
could  not  be  made  to  understand  Mfhj  he  was 
there.  She  had  been  a  patient  listener  to 
the  wearisome  repetition  of  complaint  upon 
complaint ;  and  at  last,  thinking  the  oppor- 
tunity favourable,  she  had  said — 

"  Dear  papa ;  don't  you  think  a  little  change 
would  do  you  good?  Suppose  you,  and  I, 
and  Biggs,  were  to  set  out  to-morrow^  and  try 
what  change  of  scene  would  do." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,  Emilia.... At  least,  I 
should  get  out  of  the  way  of  your  tiresome 
uncle.  I  should  not  hear  that  loud  step  of 
his  sounding  through  the  gallery,  and  see  him 
through  the  window,  walking  about  as  if  he 
was  master  of  this  house  and  land,  instead  of 


me 


I" 


She  sighed  and  kissed  him. 

"  Well,  then,  dear  papa,  it  would  do  me 
good  perhaps  to  set  out  to-morrow;  so,  if 
you  will  give  me  leave,  I  will  order  Biggs  to 
pack  up  a  few  things  for  you." 
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"  Well,  I  think  you  may  as  well.  Shall 
^ye  take  the  sociable? — but,  though  the  sun 
shines  to-day,  it's  perhaps  too  cold  for  that — 
let  us  have  the  chariot — your  poor  mother's 
chariot." 

"  Why,  I  think,  my  dear  papa,  the  best 
way  will  be  to  have  a  chaise  for  you  and  Biggs 
together;  and,  as  Mr.  Danby  is  going  our 
way,  I  will  go  in  his  chaise,  and  then,  you 
know,  you  won't  be  crowded,  which  you 
always  dislike  very  much." 

To  this  plan  he  had  consented  —  so  she 
was  relieved  from  one  apprehension  —  the 
horror  of  a  scene  when  he  was  to  be  removed  ; 
and  this  had  enabled  her  to  turn  her  thoughts 
undisturbed  to  those  contemplations  and  re- 
flections, with  which  she  had  endeavoured  to 
calm  her  mind. 

Good  Simpson  had,  with  her  own  hands, 
prepared  the  wedding-dress ;  and  when  she 
came  into  the  room  in  the  morning,  she  found 
her  young  mistress  fast  asleep.  Exhausted, 
and  yet  tranquillized,  this  good  and  pious 
young  creature  had  sought  her  pillow ;  and 
slumber   and    dreams,    composing   and    con- 
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soling  as  those  which  visited  the  first  un- 
happy woman  about  to  be  driven  by  her  own 
frailty  from  Paradise — how  were  they  granted 
to  her — this  innocent  victim  of  the  follies  and 
vices  of  others ! 

Her  pale  cheek,  a  little  flushed,  was  resting 
on  her  pillow;  her  dark  eyelashes  shading 
her  cheek;  her  hair,  in  all  its  lovely  pro- 
fusion, had  fallen  round  her  face.  Simpson 
stood  to  gaze  on  the  beautiful  picture  of  re- 
pose, and  the  tears  coursed  one  another  down 
the  good  creature's  cheeks. 

The  whole  affair  of  the  marriage  had  been 
a  painful  mystery  to  Simpson,  who  thought 
she  had  understood  her  young  mistress's 
feelings  well  before ;  and  it  was  with  a  heavy 
heart  she  had  sat  preparing  the  bridal-dress — 
much  as  if  she  had  been  arranging  the  last 
earthlv  o^arments  of  which  her  charsre  would 
ever  have  need. 

There  she  stood  watching  the  slumberer — 
the  lonor,  white  dress  hano-ino:  over  her  arm. 

At  last  the  clock  struck;    and  Simpson, 
bending  tenderly  over  her,  whispered — 
"  Miss  Emilia,  it  is  time  to  rise." 

VOL.  II.  L 
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You  should  have  seen  that  lovely,  startled 
gaze,  as  the  eyelids  suddenly  opened — the 
rosy  colour — the  wondering  glance  round — 
before  she  recollected  where  she  was,  or  what 
was  before  her. 

A  few  seconds  sufficed  to  recal  her  from  the 
sweet  land  of  dreams,  in  which  she  had  been 
wandering.  She  glanced  her  eye  to  the 
white  dress  hanging  upon  Simpson's  arm, 
and  sighed. 

"  It  is  time  to  get  up,  Miss  Emilia — it  is 
seven  o'clock." 

Not  the  pause  of  a  moment — not  an  in- 
stant's hesitation.  With  the  courage  of  some 
victim  summoned  to  the  scaffold  or  to  the 
stake,  she  rose,  and,  with  a  composure  that 
imposed  a  similar  restraint  upon  her  attendant, 
dressed  herself  in  her  bridal  robes. 

That  done,  she  took  what  breakfast  she 
could  swallow,  and  then,  without  speaking, 
went  down  to  her  father. 

He  was  not  asleep  when  she  entered  his 
room ;  but  was  lying  with  more  composure  in 
his  appearance  than  usual,  and  his  eye,  as  at 
such  moments,  more  rational  and  settled. 
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"  My  dear,"  he  said,  almost  in  his  natural 
tone  of  voice,  "  you  are  in  my  room  very  early 
this  morning — and  in  your  white  dress — come 
and  kiss  me,  child." 

She  stooped  down  and  he  kissed  her  fondly. 

He  took  hold  of  her  soft  muslin  sleeve,  and 
looked  wistfully  at  it. 

'*  Your  white  dress — can  it — is  it  pos- 
sible....?" 

"  Alas  !  alas !  dear,  dear  papa  !  Do  not 
indulge  in  such  a  thought.... No,  I  am  engaged 
in  a  very  difficult  and  painful  business. 
We  are  to  quit  the  Oaks  to-day,  you  know. 
I  had  a  great  wish  to  have  your  blessing  on 
what  I  w^as  about  to  undertake... .Will  you 
give  it  to  me,  my  beloved  father  ?"  and  she 
kneeled  down  by  his  bedside. 

"  The  Allmerciful  bless  and  keep  my  child 
now,  and  in  all  she  undertakes !"  said  he,  with 
solemnity.  ^'  The  Father  of  all  bless  ray 
good  and  pious  child  !" 

She  was  inexpressibly  comforted.  To  hear 
him  speak  thus  on  this  occasion,  when  her 
heart  had  yearned  for  the  encouragement 
of  such  a  blessing,  strengthened    her  inex- 

L  2 
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pressibly.  She  rose  from  her  knees,  kissed 
him  twice,  and,  not  trusting  herself  with  one 
word  more,  left  the  room. 


It  was  a  still,  calm  February  morning ;  one 
of  those  mornings  sweetest  perhaps  in  the 
year,  when  the  soft  breath  of  spring  first 
begins  to  stir,  and  a  tender  sunlight  breaks 
through  the  leafless  branches, — and  the  green 
buds  of  the  woodbine  are  shedding  their 
slight  tints  over  the  woods ;  and  the  birds, 
cheerful  but  quiet,  are  beginning  to  rouse  from 
their  long  wintry  night,  and  to  speak  again  of 
love  and  joy. 

The  mild  sweetness  of  the  hour  assisted  to 
tranquillize  her  spirits.  There  was  a  peace 
within  at  which  she  marvelled  herself,  and 
which  shed  a  heavenly  composure  round  her 
countenance  and  gestures,  and  gave  a  sweet 
tranquillity  to  her  melodious  voice,  that  well 
entitled  her  to  personify  that  angel  which  the 
good  Susan  had  pictured  to  herself. 

And  well  might  it  require  a  pen  more  faith- 
ful   than   mine    to  paint  the  extasy  of   Mr. 
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Danbj's  feelings,  when,  summoned  by  her 
uncle,  she  came  down  into  the  hall  to  enter 
his  carriage,  which  was  to  convey  her  to 
church.  She  looked  to  him  like  a  seraph, 
her  white  robes  flowing  round  her ;  and  the 
grave  composure,  yet  gentleness,  with  which 
she  returned  his  hurried  and  impassioned 
greeting,  excited  him,  though  he  had  no  sweet 
poetic  words  or  fancies  with  which  to  clothe 
them — ideas  such  as  Romeo  describes  on  the 
appearance  of  his  Juliet  —  who  was  to 
him 

"  Glorious — as  were  a  winged  messenger  of  Heaven." 


They  stood  together  before  the  altar. 

There  was  one  who  had  been  roaming  round 
that  small  churchyard,  who  was  thrown  on 
the  earth  upon  a  green  grave,  hidden  by  some 
thick  bushes  from  observation — there  was  one 
lying  there  in  an  agony  of  despair  and  sorrow, 
which  mocks  description  —  it  was  Johnny 
Wilcox. 

She,  mean  time,  stood  before  that  holy  altar 
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— her  heart  filled  with  awful  and  reverent 
feeling  —  completing  the  great  sacrifice  on 
which  she  had  resolved .... 

But  as  the  vows  were  finally  exchanged — 
as  she  felt  the  ring  suddenly  surround  her 
finger — at  once,  all  her  strength  and  courage 
gave  way.... she  sank  on  her  knees,  covering  her 
face  with  her  hands — suffocated — trembling — 
her  heart  dying  within  her — nature  failed,  and 
she  had  fainted  ! 

His  distress  is  indescribable,  as,  for  the  first 
time  catching  his  dear-bought  treasure  in  his 
arms,  he  took  up  one  breathless  and  insensible 
— her  wan  cheek  faded  as  the  withered  lily — 
her  lovely  form  and  long,  fair  arms  all  hanging 
lifeless  and  helpless  as  a  corse. 

Even  Sir  Herbert  was  very  much  shocked 
and  affected  ;  and  for  the  first  time,  con- 
science whispered  him,  and  began  to  question 
what  he  had  done. 

Mr.  Danby,  his  knees  trembling  so  that  he 
could  scarcely  stand,  his  face  almost  as  pale  as 
her  own,  had,  in  the  mean  time,  lifted  her  in 
his  arms  and  carried  her  for  air  to  the  church 
door;    and    then    came    up   a   figure,    wild- 
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looking,  with  hair  and  dress  all  dishevelled  and 
in  disorder — who  gazed  upon  her  with  a  look 
of  agony  indescribable,  as  there  in  her  hus- 
band's arms  she  lay,  and  with  a  cry  as  if 
his  heart  had  broken — rushed  away  and  was 
gone. 

He  had  one  knee  upon  the  ground;  he 
was  supporting  her  upon  his  arm ;  her  head 
rested  upon  his  bosom.  Simpson  was  bathing 
her  temples  with  water — her  eyes  opened — fell 
upon  his,  which  were  gazing  in  intense  anxiety 
into  hers.  A  look.... a  slight  shudder  passed 
over  her  frame!.... 

Unhappy  man! 

The  excessive  pain  that  might  be  read  in  his 
countenance  roused  her  to  her  recollection 
— to  all  her  purposes  of  duty  and  kindness. 

"  I  shall  soon  be  better,"  she  said,  endea- 
vouring at  a  faint  smile.  But  it  was  such  a 
smile ! 

He  turned  his  head  away  and  groaned. 
That  groan  recalled  her  entirely  to  herself — 
recalled  her  to  all  that  gentle  pity  which  was 
so  natural  to  her  good  heart. 
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She  lifted  up  her  head,  and  by  Simpson's 
assistance  rose  from  the  ground,  saying — 

"  Pray  don't  be  uneasy  about  me,  Mr. 
Danby.  You  are  so  kind  —  I  have  been  im- 
prudent....This  parting  from  the  Oaks!. ...But 
I  shall  be  better  —  I  ain  better.  Pray  don't 
be  uneasy  upon  my  account,  Mr.  Danby." 

He  turned  round,  with  a  look  ! — It  brought 
the  ready  tears  into  her  eyes. 

Her  only  answer  was  to  place  her  arm 
confidingly  within  his — he  pressed  it  to  his 
bosom,  and  thus  they  reached  the  chaise 
which  stood  ready  to  receive  them.  The 
other,  already  occupied  by  her  father  and 
Biggs,  was  behind  it. 

The  drivers  mounted,  the  horses  started  ; 
and  thus  Mr.  Wyndham  and  his  hapless 
daughter  quitted  the  Oaks. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIl. 

Erloschen  sind  die  heitern  Sonnen, 

Die  meiner  Jugend  Pfad  erhellt ; 
***** 

Der  rauhen  Wirklichkeit  zum  Raube, 
Was  einst  so  schon,  so  gottlich  war. 

Schiller. 

The  fire  was  blazing  bright  in  Charlotte 
Street,  Bedford  Square;  two  candles  were 
upon  the  chimneypiece ;  two  more  upon  the 
table,  which  was  spread  out  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  and  covered  with  the  wedding- 
supper. 

A  wedding-supper  which  did  infinite  credit 
to  Susan's  accomplishments  as  a  cook,  who 
upon  this  occasion  had  screwed  up  all  that 
savoir-faire  in  the  culinary  art  which  every 
good  servant  of  the  olden  time  possessed, 
whenever  she  thought  proper  to  use  it. 

Mrs.  Danby  had  submitted  to  all  Susan's 

L  5 
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arrangements  from  the  mere  impossibility  of 
doing  otherwise;  for  Susan,  who  was  pro- 
vider-general for  the  mansion,  laid  about  her 
and  laid  in,  with  a  profusion,  as  she  thought 
herself,  which  nothing  but  the  importance  of 
the  occasion  could  justify. 

She  had  dressed  her  mistress  in  her  best 
black  gown,  and  issued  her  commands  for  a 
new  cap :  and  she  herself,  in  the  first  new  dress 
which  she  had  purchased  for  years,  with  her 
new  cap  and  scarlet  and  black  ribbons  on  her 
head,  stood  in  all  the  gaunt  perpendicularity 
of  her  stalwart  form,  at  the  window,  watch- 
ing every  carriage  that  came  down  the  street. 
She  really  began  to  think  they  never  would 
come. 

Her  mistress,  a  good  deal  more  anxious, 
and  a  ffood  deal  more  nervous  than  she  in- 
tended  to  be,  and  much  more  than  she  was 
resolved  to  let  appear,  sat,  meanwhile,  in 
the  accustomed  chair,  her  hands  and  arms 
crossed  before  her,  but  every  now  and  then 
casting  her  sharp  black  eye  round  the 
apartment,  and  starting,  in  spite  of  herself, 
when  a  carriage  rattled  down  the  street. 
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At  last,  two  chaises,  whose  speed  and 
genuine  rattle  could  not  be  mistaken,  were 
heard  approaching.  The  noise  neared,  and 
they  stopped  at  the  door. 

Susan  was  already  standing  there  as  the 
girl  opened  it,  and,  with  arms  extended  and 
face  all  flushed  with  joy  and  agitation,  pre- 
pared to  receive  them. 

Mr.  Danby  got  out  first,  and  then  offered 
his  hand  to  his  young  wife,  who,  covered  from 
head  to  foot  with  a  large  black  pelisse,  and 
with  a  deep  mourning  bonnet  of  crape  upon 
her  head,  slowly  and  with  difficulty  de- 
scended from  the  carriage,  and  showed  her 
pale  and  colourless  face  to  the  astonished  and 
disappointed  Susan. 

"  It  was  like  a  corpse  and  not  a  bride  coming 
into  the  house,"  as  she  said  afterwards ;  **  and 
I  knew  no  good  would  come  of  it." 

With  lips  white  and  trembling,  the  young 
Mrs.  Danby  endeavoured  to  speak,  while 
with  anxious  hurry  in  every  gesture,  Mr. 
Danby,  far  from  answering  Susan's  hasty  wel- 
comes, kept  saying — 

"  She  is  not  well — the  journey  has  been 
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too  much  for  her.  Is  my  mother  up  stairs  ? 
Let  us  get  her  up  stairs." 

The  shaking  of  the  uneasy  vehicle  to  which 
she  had  been  so  little  accustomed — the  length 
of  .the  day's  journey — the  hurry  of  the  pre- 
ceding morning  —  and  the  agitation  of  the 
arrival,  had  indeed,  for  the  moment,  quite 
overpowered  her.  Her  strength  had  been  di- 
minished more  than  she  was  herself  aware  of 
by  the  sufferings  she  had  undergone  since  her 
mother's  death.  She  felt  really  ill — and  so 
ill  that  she  could  scarcely  articulate. 

But  she  was  not  in  the  least  the  less  alive 
to  anxiety  on  her  father's  account,  and  de- 
sirous herself  to  receive,  support,  and  soothe 
him,  under  the  agitation  of  first  entering  his 
new  home. 

She  looked  up  in  the  face  of  Susan,  which, 
in  spite  of  its  expression  of  blank  disappoint- 
ment, seemed  like  that  of  a  friend,  and  taking- 
hold  of  her  arm  of  iron  to  support  herself — 
for  indeed  she  could  scarcely  stand — said — 

"  I  am  only  a  little  dizzy  with  the  hurry  of 
the  journey  and  the  sudden  light.  Let  me 
first  take  care  of  my  father...." 
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'*  Sit  down  then,  miss,"  said  Susan,  "  on 
that  chair,  and  we'll  get  the  old  gentleman 
out  first." 

While  Emilia  sat  down  to  recover  her- 
self, and  Mr.  Danby  stood,  helpless  and 
uncomfortable  by  her  side,  the  ready  Susan 
had,  assisted  by  Biggs,  got  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham  out  of  the  chaise,  and,  bringing  him  up 
the  steps,  had  led  him,  confounded  with 
amazement,  into  the  house. 

He  was  excessively  exhausted,  excessively 
tired — indeed,  quite  ill,  and  his  mind  for  the 
moment  so  completely  disordered,  that  he 
would  listen  to  no  representations  of  Biggs, 
but  was  perfectly  unmanageable. 

The  only  thing  was  to  get  him  immedi- 
ately to  bed ;  and  Emilia,  having  recovered 
herself  a  little,  assisted  him  up  stairs,  and, 
lighted  by  Susan,  entered  the  little  apartment 
which  was  in  future  to  be  his. 

His  daughter  cast  round  her  a  look  of  dis- 
may. The  room  was  so  small  that  with  dif- 
ficulty could  two  beds  stand  in  it.  The  floor 
was  bare  except  just  in  the  centre,  where  was 
a  small  piece   of  ordinary   carpeting.     The 
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dressing-table  unfurnished,  but  by  one  small 
swing  glass;  a  triangular  washing-stand  in 
a  corner,  and  two  chairs.  Such  was  the 
contrast  to  Mr.  Wyndham's  elegantly  fur- 
nished dressing-room,  fitted  up  with  every 
luxurious  appendage  to  the  toilette  which  the 
most  extravagant  fancy  could  devise  —  airy, 
lofty,  light,  and  beautiful ;  and  this  little 
dungeon  was  what  she  had  purchased  for  him 
with  her  life ! — 

Fortunately,  he  was  just  now  so  exces- 
sively exhausted  that  he  was  incapable  of 
taking  much  notice  of  anything. 

She  waited  by  his  side,  comforted  and  ca- 
ressed him,  and  performed  all  the  numerous 
kind  offices  of  affection  with  such  gentle  ear- 
nestness that  Susan  was  beginning  already  to 
forget  her  disappointment,  and  to  think  her 
the  best  and  sweetest  creature  she  had  ever 
seen. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  serviceable 
to  Emilia  than  this  occupation ;  and  when, 
finding  that  her  father  would  now  suffer  him- 
self to  be  undressed  and  put  to  bed,  she  turned 
away   to    leave    the    room,    she   felt    again 
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Strengthened  and  supported  in  a  manner  that 
astonished  herself. 

She  was  attended  by  Susan,  who  opened 
the  door  of  the  sitting-room.  Her  husband, 
who  was  sitting  with  his  mother,  started  from 
his  chair,  and  taking  her  hand,  led  her  for- 
ward into  the  full  blaze  of  fire  and  candle, 
and  presented  her  to  the  terrible-looking  old 
lady,  already  pretty  considerably  offended 
that  the  young  lady  had  gone  to  put  her 
father  to  bed  before  she  had  paid  duty  to 
herself. 

''  My  mother,  Emilia — Emilia,  your  hus- 
band's mother,"  said  Mr.  Danby,  with  some 
solemnity. 

The  young  lady  bent  on  one  knee  with  the 
sweetest  humility,  and  pressed  her  lip  upon 
the  old  lady's  hand,  who,  with  a  grunt  and 
an  embarrassed  and  discomfited  air,  received 
this  act  of  graceful  and  unexpected  homage 
from  the  fair  creature,  whose  every  look  and 
gesture  proclaimed  her  immense  superiority. 

That  proud  and  envious  old  woman  could 
not  endure  this ;  and  her  unreasonable  dislike 
was  immediately  increased  by  the  unaffected 
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grace,  the  simple  dignity  of  the  being  she 
had  made  a  resolution,  in  her  own  vulgar  and 
bad  phrase,  '*  to  keep  under." 

Her  coldness  shocked  and  astonished  Emilia, 
but  was  scarcely  perceived  by  Mr.  Danby, 
who,  lost  in  admiration  at  this  unexpected 
act  of  reverence,  found  his  poor  heart  again 
distracted  with  a  love  amounting  to  adoration, 
and  a  sense  of  hopeless  discouragement  akin 
to  despair. 

He  forgot  himself  in  gazing ;  and  it  was 
Susan,  who,  seeing  the  old  lady  so  ill  per- 
forming the  honours  of  her  house,  came  up  and 
broke  up  the  somewhat  awkward  scene  by  say- 
ing, with  much  ceremony  and  much  respect — 

"  Young  Mrs.  Danby  "  —  Emilia  started 
and  coloured — ^*  will  you  please  for  to  take 
off  your  great,  heavy  pelisse,  and  your  black 
bonnet,  and  come  and  have  some  supper  ?" 

Emilia  answered  by  disencumbering  herself 
of  her  cloak  and  bonnet,  and  displaying  her 
beautiful  figure  and  hair  to  the  eyes  of  Susan, 
who  every  moment  was  becoming  more  capti- 
vated by  and  interested  in  her  young  master's 
bride. 
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Then  Mrs.  Danby  senior  rose  majestically 
from  her  chair,  and  put  herself  at  the  head  of 
her  table,  telling  her  son  to  take  the  other 
end,  and  signing  to  her  daughter-in-law  to  sit 
down,  which  she  did,  to  a  meal  which  not  all 
the  skill  of  Susan  could  render  agreeable, 
under  such  circumstances. 

Mr.  Danby,  depressed  and  unhappy,  never 
thought  of  making  the  least  exertion  to  re- 
assure his  bride,  or  to  soothe  his  mother  into 
good  humour.  He  swallowed  his  scanty  sup- 
per in  profound  silence,  and  sighed  frequently ; 
while  his  gloomy  looks  and  Emilia's  pale  and 
faded  cheeks  only  added  to  the  ill-humour  of 
the  old  lady. 

She  had  hated  her  from  the  first,  as  the 
cause  of  seducing  her  son  into  marriage — and 
into  so  unprofitable  a  marriage ;  and,  as  she 
now  scanned  her  with  her  sharp  and  jaundiced 
eye,  she  translated  her  delicacy  into  helpless- 
ness, her  elegance  into  insolence  and  inaptitude 
for  homely  and  useful  exertion ;  she  was  dis- 
satisfied with  all  that  she  saw,  and  would  have 
been  with  whatever  she  had  seen ;  and  her 
increasing  aversion  was  in  no  small  degree 
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enhanced  by  the  mortification  of  feeling  some- 
what self-abased,  somewhat  awed  and  quelled, 
in  spite  of  every  effort  to  the  contrary,  by  the 
effect  of  Emilia's  unaffected  superiority  and 
elegant  manner  and  appearance. 

To  see  her  son  look  so  unhappy,  she  thought 
also  excessively  provoking ;  but  I  doubt  whe- 
ther if  he  had  looked  as  happy  as  a  king,  she 
would  have  been  in  the  least  better  pleased. 

Emilia,  sick  and  faint  and  weary  as  she 
was,  made  unspeakable  efforts  to  appear  cheer- 
ful ;  but  the  deep  depression,  the  misery  which 
fatigue  and  the  slight  fever  of  exhaustion  now 
rendered  almost  unendurable,  were  not  to  be 
concealed  ;  and  as  her  husband  from  time  to 
time  cast  his  anxious  and  irresolute  eye  upon 
her  countenance,  his  own  discomfort  was 
^very  moment  increasing. 

Such  was  her  first  evening  at  home. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

It  is  my  nature's  plague 
To  spy  into  abuse ;  and  oft  my  jealousy 
Shapes  faults  that  are  not. 

Shakspeaee. 

"  That's  it,"  said  the  mother,  in  an  irri- 
tated voice — "  that's  it,  but  you  wouldn't 
mind  me." 

She  and  her  son  were  sitting  in  her  small, 
close,  unwholesome  and  darksome  lodging,  up 
two  pair  of  stairs,  the  next  house  but  one  to 
his  own. 

Here  she  had  retired,  and  here  she  nursed 
her  ill-humour  ;  for  though  pretty  indifferent 
to  the  comforts  and  elegances  of  life,  she 
felt  the  banishment,  as  she  called  it,  from 
her  own  house  as  a  great  injury — though  her 
son  repeatedly  entreated  her  to  return,  and 
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said  that  he  would  find  himself  a  place  else- 
where. Indeed,  he  began  to  think  he  should 
like  to  have  his  wife  in  Chancery  Lane,  much 
closer  to  his  own  chambers  than  the  house 
she  at  present  occupied — but  this  by  the  by. 

"  That's  it ! — But  you  must  be  such  a  fool ! 
You  come  and  ask  me  what  you  must  do, 
and  what's  the  matter  with  her,  and  I  tell 
you  what's  the  matter  with  her — she  hates 
you." 

He  shook  his  head  bitterly. 

"  How  could  you  suppose  that  such  a  fine 
young  lady  as  that  could  marry  an  old  man 
like  you  for  anything  but  your  money? — 
pooh !" 

And  she  looked  contemptuously. 

*'  How  could  you  be  so  weak !" 

"  If  I  could  have  thought,"  he  began—"  If 
she  had  given  me  any  reason  to  think...." 

"  Pooh,  pooh !  She  hadn't  a  penny,  and 
she  wanted  to  marry  you.  And  what  cares 
she...." 

He  was  silent.  He  sat,  his  knees  crossed, 
his  head  bent  down,  in  bitter  rumination. 

Ah,  Mr.  Danby,    if  instead  of  indulging 
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these  wounded  feelino:s — if  instead  of  suiferino: 
your  thoughts  to  be  engrossed  between  a  pas- 
sion that  want  of  self-discipline  had  rendered 
uncontrollable,  and  a  sort  of  resentful  despair 
at  the  languor  and  depression  which,  in  spite 
of  her  unparalleled  efforts,  was  gaining  upon 
her — had  you  but,  like  a  good  and  well-prin- 
cipled husband  and  man,  had  you  but  set 
yourself  seriously  to  make  this  young  crea- 
ture, whom  you  had  vowed  to  protect  and 
bless — to  make  her  happy  ! 

Had  you  endeavoured  to  win  her  confidence 
by  your  confidence — to  cheer  her  spirits  by 
your  indulgence — to  remember  what  she  had 
been,  and  what  she  was — all  she  had  lost,  and 
what  she  had  received  in  return !  Had  you 
thought  of  her  dreary  life — taken  from  the 
sweet  fields  and  .groves,  the  skies  and  suns 
she  loved,  and  buried  in  a  dark,  dull  street, 
without  companions,  object,  or  amusement, 
secluded  from  all  but  yourself,  your  mother, 
and  her  unhappy  and  incapacitated  father — 
had  you  but  been  accustomed  to  reflect,  to  re- 
flect upon  the  claims  and  necessities  of  others ! 
....had  you  but  been  what,  as  a  Christian  bus- 
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band  you  ought  to  have  been,  who  can  esti- 
mate the  progress  you  might  already  have 
made  in  a  heart  so  grateful  and  affectionate  ! 

She,  for  her  side,  did  her  best. 

She  had  reflected,  and  reflected  well,  upon 
her  situation,  its  difficulties  and  its  duties. 
She  had  not  forgotten  your  claims,  nor  had 
the  consideration  escaped  her  that  it  was  not 
by  yielding  to  her  own  griefs,  instincts, wishes, 
or  feelings,  that  she  could  make  one  in  every 
respect  so  different  from  herself  happy.  Her 
prayer  of  every  morning  was  to  fulfil  her  part 
by  you  —  the  examination  of  every  night, 
whether  she  had  well  performed  it. 

How  gentle  was  the  smile  wath  which  she 
received  you,  when,  exhausted  by  toil  and 
depressed  with  your  own  reflections,  you 
returned  to  your  home !  How  bright  the  fire 
burning  upon  the  hearth,  the  slippers  and 
chair  already  prepared  to  receive  you — the 
little  tea  equipage  and  the  hissing  urn  !  Was 
your  tenderness  ever  repulsed — the  least  word 
or  accent  of  kindness  thrown  away  ? — 

What  though  her  cheek  was  pale — her 
gesture  grave  and  quiet — was  that  to  be  car- 
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ried  as  a  reproach  to  her !  That  her  efforts 
were  above  the  unassisted  strength  of  either 
body  or  mind — when  no  one  had  the  ten- 
derness or  humanity  to  endeavour  to  assist 
her — was  that  to  be  carried  to  her  as  a 
reproach  ? 

Some  men  in  Mr.  Danby's  situation  seem 
quite  lost  in  unmeaning  fondness  and  weak  in- 
dulgence, and  thus  attempt  to  win  the  heart 
they  only  spoil.  He  was  too  manly  and  too 
sensible  for  that ;  the  husband  assumed  the 
lover's  place,  and  the  embarrassment  and 
sense  of  inferiority  were  at  an  end.  But  why 
did  he  not  temper  the  grave  dignity  of  the 
conjugal  relation  with  that  kindness,  that 
care,  that  consideration,  which  can  alone 
sweeten  and  enhance  the  tie ! 

Alas  for  his  pride  !  Had  he  not  allowed 
pride — the  pride  of  ill- requited  passion — 
to  embitter  his  feelinofs ! — to  render  him  less 
just,  less  tender,  less  confiding,  less  indulgent 
to  this  young  creature,  because  she  was  the 
object  of  his  secret  and  excessive  idolatry — 
had  he  been  reasonable,  benevolent,  well- 
principled  and  good  as  she  was — he   might 
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even  yet  have  made  her  happy,  and  through 
her,  himself  exquisitely  happy. 

I  pity  and  lament  over  him,  as  I  am  too 
often  called  upon  to  pity  and  lament  over  the 
treasures  of  felicity  annihilated  every  day 
under  this  neglect  of  the  feeling  of  others — 
this  absorption  in  our  own — this  want  of  a 
serious  regard  to  justice  and  kindness  amid 
the  vexations  and  contradictions  of  domestic 
life. 

But  another  inexcusable  fault  against 
her,  he,  in  his  want  of  reflection,  com- 
mitted. He  suffered  his  mother  to  get 
possession  of  his  ear,  and  listened  to  her 
irritating  and  injurious  representations.  He 
allowed  himself  to  overlook  the  daily  acts  of 
duty  and  observance  which  it  was  Emilia's  un- 
ceasing study  to  pay.  He  allowed  his  mother 
to  repeat  that  she  hated  him ;  and,  in  a  kind 
of  bitter  despair  and  intense  disappointment, 
he  endeavoured  to  wean  his  own  affections  from 
her  in  return ....  but  in  this  he  could  not 
succeed — ^he  still  loved  her  passionately. 

Little,  however,  was  she  the  gainer  by 
this — his  indifference  would  have  been  almost 
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better;  for  the  irritation  and  ill -humour, 
which  he  as  little  endeavoured  to  correct  as 
he  did  any  other  of  his  faults,  and  which 
arose  from  his  wounded  feelings,  often  added 
positive  pain  to  that  dearth  of  all  natural 
enjoyment  under  which  she  was  perishing. 


At  length,  a  most  unfortunate  accident 
aggravated,  if  aggravation  were  possible,  the 
unfortunate  circumstances  of  her  situation. 
She  had  been  sitting  with  her  writing-desk 
open  before  her  one  evening,  employed  in 
reofulatinor  some  of  her  domestic  affairs,  when 
he  came  into  tea  from  his  chambers,  bringing, 
as  he  often  did,  the  newspaper  of  the  day  in 
his  hand. 

He  was  not  in  a  very  good  humour,  which 
she  perceiving — after  rising,  as  she  always 
did,  to  take  off  his  great  coat,  to  put  his 
chair  to  the  fire,  and  perform  all  the  little 
offices  of  affectionate  reception — sat  down 
again  to  her  writing. 

She  put  her  desk  upon  a  small  table  by  her 
side,  for  the  maid  came  in  with  tea ;  and  as 
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she  was  preparing  it,  contrary  to  her  usual 
wont,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  amuse  and 
entertain  him  by  talking  to  him,  she  kept 
turning  from  time  to  time  on  one  side,  and 
continuing  her  writing  and  calculations. 

He  was  vexed  and  disappointed  at  this, 
but,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  said 
nothing.  He  wanted  her  to  propose  to  read 
the  newspapers  to  him,  but  he  was  too  cross  to 
ask  her  to  do  that  which  she  would  have  so 
cheerfully  performed  ;  and  she,  occupied  with 
what  she  was  about,  did  not  think  of  it. 

At  last  he  said,  in  a  dissatisfied  tone,  hold- 
ing the  candle  before  the  paper — 

"  I  grow  quite  an  old  man.  I  cannot  see 
this  small  print ;  I  must  get  spectacles." 

She  turned  round  at  this,  and  said — 

"  Let  me  read  the  newspaper  to  you." 

"  Well,  I  wish  you  would,"  said  he,  "  for 
I  want  to  hear  the  news  from  Spain — there 
has  been  a  great  battle." 

And  he  handed  her  the  newspaper. 

With  lips  white  as  the  napkin  on  her  lap, 
and  hands  trembling  with  eagerness  and 
tigitation,  she  took  the  paper  from  him,  did 
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not  attempt  to  read,  but  glanced  hastily  over 
the  pages. 

There  was  the  list  of  the  killed  and 
wounded.  Her  eye,  with  a  sort  of  wild  hurry, 
ran  over  it  —  she  gave  a  loud  shout  rather 
than  shriek,  dropped  the  paper  from  her  hand, 
and  fainted  dead  away. 

She  fell  against  the  little  table,  upset  it 
and  her  writing-desk,  and  lay  prostrate  upon 
the  floor  amid  scattered  fragments,  her 
forehead,  which  had  been  cut  with  the  broken 
inkstand,  all  streaming  with  blood. 

He  rang  the  bell  till  it  broke,  and  flew  to 
raise  her  from  the  ground  ;  she  lay  again,  as 
he  once  before  had  beheld  her,  quite  in- 
animate in  his  arms. 

But  this  time  the  fit  was  more  serious — this 
time  the  pulse  of  life  was  all  but  extinguished. 
The  women  servants,  aroused  by  the  sum- 
mons, came  about  her ;  and  Susan,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  below,  assisted  by  Mr.  Danby, 
carried  her  up  to  bed. 

There  she  lay  long  insensible,  while  Susan 
exhausted  all  her  remedies  to  recover  her — 
she  came  to  herself,  however,  at  last.     But 
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though  Mr.  Danby  hung  over  her  with  a  return 
of  all  his  former  tenderness,  she  did  not  meet 
his  eye  with  her  soft,  accustomed  smile. 

Her  eye  seemed  glazed  in  despair — she 
neither  looked  at,  nor  seemed  to  notice  him ; 
till  suddenly  melted,  as  it  were,  by  some  new 
thought.... she  lifted  up  her  eyes  to  heaven, 
and  burst  into  an  uncontrollable  passion  of 
tears. 

She  had  never  been  seen  to  weep  so  before. 
She  wept  like  one  utterly  abandoned  to  grief 
— such  floods — such  a  rain  of  tears — sobs  so 
bitter — never  surely  before  had  burst  from 
human  heart. 

She  did  not  seem  at  present  sufficiently 
mistress  of  her  recollection  to  attempt  to 
restrain  herself — she  was,  it  was  evident,  per- 
fectly mastered  by  her  sorrow. 

Mr.  Danby — equally  shocked,  astonished, 
and  embarrassed  at  this  paroxysm  —  stood 
gazing  passively  upon  her,  while  Susan  was 
employed  in  stanching  the  blood  which  flowed 
from  the  womid  upon  her  forehead. 

Suddenly  the  cause  flashed  upon  his  mind. 

The  list  in  the  newspaper. 
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He  stooped  down  his  head,  and  said  com- 
passionately— 

**  There  was  some  name  in  that  list,  my 
dear,  which  you  recognized — he  comforted, 
Emilia,  it  is  the  fortune  of  war." 

And  he  took  het  hand,  and  would  have 
kissed  it. 

But  she  withdrew  it,  and,  clasping  them 
together,  wrung  them  bitterly ;  the  bed  shook 
with  her  agony. 

Instead  of  pitying,  again  he  turned  away 
hurt  and  disappointed  ;  the  eifort,  and  it  had 
been  a  great  effort,  which  he  had  made  to 
conquer  his  natural  awkwardness  and  shyness 
— that  shyness  and  embarrassment  which 
characters  such  as  his  invariably  feel  in  the 
presence  of  great  emotion — had  not  met  with 
the  return  he  expected. 

She  seemed  almost  to  reject  comfort  from 
him. 

He  had  not  the  benevolent  patience  to  per- 
severe. 

Wounded  in  his  too  susceptible  feelings,  he 
drew  back,  turned  away,  and  walked  slowly 
out  of  the  room. 
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He  left  her  to  the  bitterness  of  her  solitary 
anguish,  because  that  bitterness  had,  for  the 
first  time  during  their  mutual  connexion, 
made  her  impatient — perhaps  unkind. 

It  was  but  too  true — his  name  was  among 
the  dead. 

The  sudden,  unprepared  blow  had  burst 
asunder,  as  it  were  at  once,  all  the  imperfectly 
healed  wounds  of  her  heart — for  the  moment 
she  was  inconsolable. 

Oh !  how  bitterly  did  that  tender  heart 
clamour  forth  its  loud  remorses  and  regrets  at 
her  involuntary  inconstancy !  How  trivial 
now  appeared  every  evil  upon  earth,  through 
weak  fear  of  which  she  had  forsaken  him  ! 
How  should  she  ever  know  when,  and  where, 
and  with  what  feelings  he  had  died  ! 

Mr.  Danby  gone,  she  felt  abandoned  by  all 
the  world.  It  is  true  she  had  at  the  moment 
rejected  his  consolation,  but  her  poor  heart 
was  yearning  for  some  bosom  on  which  to 
weep... even  his ! 

Good,  honest  Susan  stood  by  her  alone, 
very  kindly  bathing  and  stanching  her  wound. 

She  was   affected  beyond  measure  at  the 
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scene  she  witnessed,  and  Mr.  Danby's  speech 
suggested  to  her  the  cause.  All  had,  more 
or  less,  in  those  days  of  carnage,  been  called 
upon  to  witness  the  desolation  produced  in 
thousands  of  hearts,  by  the  fatal  lists  of 
killed  and  wounded. 

She  stooped  down  to  her,  and  said,  like 
a  kind  nurse  to  a  child,  in  an  agony  of 
despair — 

"  Never  mind — never  mind  young  master, 
miss.  He's  hurt,  like — he  can't  bear  to  see 
you  cry — for  anything  but  him.... But  cry 
away — cry,  poor  love — it  will  do  you  good. 
Maybe  it's  a  brother  or  a  cousin,  like,  that's 
gone  in  these  awful  battles. — Come,  cry." 

And  taking  the  poor  young  creature  into 
her  rough,  honest  arms,  she  pressed  her  to 
her  bosom. 

It  should  have  heen  7/our  bosom,  Mr.  Danby. 

Emilia  threw  her  arms  round  the  good 
Susan's  neck,  and  sobbed  like  a  child. 

But  her  anguish  was  already  softened. 
One  kind,  sympathizing  heart  on  which  to 
weep — her  affectionate  temper  was  soothed 
even  by  this. 
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She  was  weak — she  was  soon  overpowered  ; 
and,  like  a  child  under  the  influence  of  this 
first  return  of  sweet  and  natural  feeling,  so 
long  withheld — she  sobbed  and  cried  herself 
asleep  in  Susan's  arms,  who,  pressing  her  to 
her  bosom,  rocked  her  like  a  baby. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

But  jealous  souls  will  not  be  answer'd  so ; 
They  are  not  ever  jealous  for  a  cause ; 
But  jealous  for  they're  jealous.     It  is  a  monster 
Begot  upon  itself,  born  on  itself. 

Shakspeare. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Danbj — hurt,  dis- 
couraged, wretched,  at  witnessing  her  wretch- 
edness, and  inexpressibly  mortified  at  what 
he  thought  the  rejection  of  his  efforts  to  con- 
sole her— had  slowly  walked  down  stairs  and 
re-entered  the  sitting-room. 

Here  he  found  his  mother. 

She  had  heard  of  her  daughter-in-law's 
illness,  and  always  ofiicious,  and  with  that 
love  of  governing  all  things  which  led  her  to 
interfere,  whether  welcome  or  not,  upon  every 
occasion,  had  already  entered  the  house. 

Emilia  had,    however,   at   the  expense  of 
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much  effort,  and  much  displeasure  and  ill-will, 
manifested  in  no  very  measured  terms — suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  her  own  bed-room,  at 
least,  as  sacred  from  intrusion. — So  the  old 
gentlewoman  did  not  quite  like  to  venture 
there  without  her  son's  permission  and  au- 
thority. Seeing  the  room  all  in  confusion, 
the  desk  broken,  the  ink  streaming  over  the 
floor,  and  the  carpet  littered  with  papers,  she 
had  employed  herself  in  washing  out  the 
stains,  and  gathering  the  fragments,  and  was 
endeavouring  to  arrange  them  in  their  proper 
places — for  her  instinct  was  true  for  others 
as  for  herself,  in  everything  that  was  con- 
nected with  saving — when  her  son  re-entered 
the  room. 

"  Well,  what's  the  matter  now  ?"  said  she, 
lifting  up  her  head. 

"  I  don't  exactly  know,"  he  replied,  in  a 
hurried  and  uncomfortable  tone :  "  she  was 
reading  the  newspaper,  or  going  to  read  it  to 
me  as  usual,  when  something  seemed  to  strike 
her  eye — she  gave  a  loud  scream,  and  fainted 
on  the  floor." 

"  Overthrowing  everything,  and  making  all 
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this  mess.  But  these  fine  ladies,  in  their 
fits,  have  seldom  thought  for  anything  but 
themselves,  though  they  usually  take  care 
to  fall  easy.  Well,  all  this  is  news  to  me. 
/never  had  a  fit  in  my  life.  I  didn't  use  to 
trouble  my  husband  with  my  hysterics  and 
fancies  when  I  had  them.  I  kept  them  down 
— and  if  I  hadn't,  he'd  have  made  me  keep 
'em  down ;  but  we've  had  such  fine  breeding, 
forsooth.... Why,  Matthew,  you  look  as  pale  as 
if  something  really  had  happened." 

He  seemed  to  pay  no  attention  to  what  she 
was  saying.  He  was  turning  over  the  pages 
of  the  newspaper  hastily,  and  poring  over  it, 
as  well  as  he  could,  by  the  light  of  the  un- 
snufFed  candle. 

"  How  you  do  use  those  eyes  of  yours !" 
said  his  mother,  snuffing  the  candle  and 
pushing  it  to  him. 

He  took  it  up,  and  began  to  spell  over  the 
fatal  list. 

"  Brigadier  -  General  Hervey  —  wounded 
slightly. 
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"  Lieutenant  Colonel  Burgess,  —  Regi- 
ment of  Infantry — wounded  severely. 

"  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lawrence,  —  Regi- 
ment of  Heavy  Dragoons — wounded  severely. 

"  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lenox,  —  Regiment 
of  Lancers — killed  !"  &c.  &c. 

Lenox — he  recollected  the  name.  He  re- 
turned to  it,  and  read  it  over  again. 

Lenox — ^yes,  h^  had  certainly  heard  that 
name  before.  Then  he  went  back  to  the 
dinner-party  on  his  first  visit  to  the  Oaks — 
to  the  young  gentlemen—  to  one  young  gen- 
tleman who  was  walking  beside  her  upon  the 
terrace  when  first  he  saw  her — fair,  erect,  and 
blooming  —  coming  forward,  smiling  and 
prattling,  and  her  gipsy  hat  hanging  on  her 
arm. 

He  had  never  once  thought  of  him  before — 
he  saw  him  plain  enough  now.  The  whole 
scene,  bright  and  vivid  as  if  in  actual  pre- 
sence, rose  to  his  fancy,  and  he  understood, 
for  the  first  time,  his  own  story. 

He  was  thrown  back    in    his    chair,    the 
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newspaper  in  one  drooping  hand,  the  other 
covering  his  eyes,  lost  in  thought,  when  his 
mother  laid  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

He  started  from  his  reverie  as  if  awakened 
from  a  deep  sleep,  and  looked  hastily  and 
hewildered  at  her. 

She  had  a  small  paper  in  her  hand,  and 
she  held  it  before  his  eyes  with  a  look  of 
malicious  satisfaction,  that  she  did  not  seem 
even  to  condescend  to  disguise. 

In  the  other  hand,  there  were  three  or  four 
other  papers  of  different  shapes  and  sizes, 
but  none  of  them  folded. 

"  Your  wife  writes  verses,  it  seems. — 
Wouldn't  you  like  to  steal  a  look  at  some  ?" 

He  took  the  paper,  scarcely  knowing  what 
he  did,  and  began  to  read  it.  He  coloured 
crimson  as  he  read. 

"  There  are  more  of  them,"  said  the  mother, 
handing  the  rest  to  him ;  '^  oh,  pray  read 
them  all." 

He  read  them  all. 

They  were  the  verses  I  have  told  you  of, 
and  which  I  would  not  suffer  j/om  to  read,  or 
rather  leave  unread,  in  your  indifference. 
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He  was  not  like  what  I  suspect  of  you. 

He  devoured  every  word — he  read  them 
twice — the  deep  crimson  of  his  cheek,  the 
dark  expression  of  his  brow,  the  swelling  of 
his  heaving  chest,  showed  with  what  effect. 

But  he  disappointed  his  mother — he  did 
not  utter  one  word  of  exclamation — but, 
rising  from  his  chair,  took  up  a  sheet  of 
writing-paper,  folded  the  verses  in  it ;  then 
went  to  the  desk,  examined  it,  found  that  its 
fragments  could  be  fastened  together  by  the 
mere  use  of  a  little  compression,  returned  the 
folded  papers  to  the  double-drawer  in  which 
they  had  lain  quite  forgotten  by  her,  locked 
the  desk,  put  the  key  into  his  pocket,  went 
back  to  his  chair,  sat  down,  and,  covering  his 
eyes  again  with  his  hand,  resumed  his  former 
attitude. 

It  was  strange !  In  all  his  ruminations 
upon  her  —  in  all  those  secret  regrets  and 
disappointments  which,  in  the  solitude  of  his 
own  soul,  he  had  indulged — the  thought  of  a 
prior  attachment  had  never  once  crossed  his 
mind.... the  agonies  of  jealousy  he  had,  till 
then,  been  spared. 
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The  relentless  tooth  of  this  raging  demon 
now  fastened  on  his  heart  with  an  intensity, 
which  you  are,  by  this  time,  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  his  character  to  appreciate. 

Shakspeare,  when  he  chose  a  victim  of  that 
fatal  passion  for  one  of  the  masterpieces  of 
his  masterly  tragedies,  knew  wxll  what  he  did 
when  he  linked  the  lovely  snow-white  Des- 
demona — the  delicate,  the  elegant,  the  refined, 
with  the  dark,  unpolished,  but  most  honest- 
hearted  Moor.  It  was  the  secret  worship  of 
that  ideal  beauty,  united  to  the  secret  dis- 
trust of  his  own  power  of  pleasing,  which 
made  the  brave  soldier  so  easy  a  victim  to 
the  insidious  Ancient.  So  it  was  with  the 
unhappy  Mr.  Danby.  The  self-distrust, 
which  grew  with  that  idolatrous  admiration 
which  he  in  secret  cherished  for  his  fair  and 
charming  Emilia,  had  already  occasioned  the 
reserve  and  distrust  which  had  so  greatly 
impaired  the  happiness  of  both.  The  idea  of 
a  rival ! — of  that  handsome  young  man  in  the 
bloom  of  youth,  whom  he  now  recollected 
but  too  well,  plunged  him  at  once  into  the  sea 
of  restless  jealousy,  under  the   agitation  of 
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which  he  did  not  know  whether  he  hated  him- 
self, Colonel  Lenox,  or  his  hapless  Emilia 
most. 

Alas  !  for  the  distrustino^  hate  which  orrows 
out  of  such  love! — and  alas!  for  his  fatal 
resolution  to  bury  the  secret  in  his  own 
bosom,  and  never  to  mention  the  subject  to 
her. 

Did  you  ever  read  the  works  of  John 
Wesley  ? 

If  you  have  not,  you  have,  perhaps, 
omitted  to  read  the  most  remarkable  ex- 
hibition of  genius — the  most  extraordinary 
display  of  that  wisdom  which  arises  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  the  result  of  some  of  his 
peculiar  doctrines — the  most  remarkable  in- 
stance of  moderation  and  sound  good  sense — 
by  which  I  mean  that  good  sense  which 
assigns  the  limit  at  which  virtue  degenerates 
into  vice,  and  self-sacrifice  into  error — which 
has  ever  been  printed. 

This  sensible  man,  among  other  things,  has 
left  us  a  sermon  upon  the  well-known  text — 
"  If  thy  brother  hath  aught  against  thee,  go 
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and  tell  him  his  fault  between  him  and  thee 
alone ;"  and  has  pointed  out  the  wisdom  and 
the  necessity  of  the  divine  commandment 
in  a  manner  which  made  me,  for  one,  more 
sensible  than  ever  I  was  before  of  the  bounden 
duty  of  not  allowing  a  secret  grief  against 
any  one  to  lie  festering  at  the  heart. 

Upon  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  a  free 
and  open  explanation  of  our  grievances  to  the 
person  from  whom  the  offence  has  arisen 
— in  soft  and  gentle  terms,  you  may  be  sure, 
does  this  master  of  his  own  temper — this 
pattern  of  Christian  gentleness — insist;  but 
what  he  enlarges  on  most  forcibly  is,  the 
secret  injury  we  ourselves  inflict  upon  ano- 
ther by  carrying  the  feeling  of  injury  undis- 
closed within  us — neither  offering  the  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  away  that  which  may  be 
mistaken  —  to  excuse  that  which  was  inad- 
vertent— or  to  apologize  for  that  which  was 
wrong.  Moreover,  he  enlarges  upon  that  dis- 
position of  the  human  mind,  which  leads  us 
to  aggravate  to  our  own  imagination  what 
we  reserve  for  the  food  of  solitary  musings ; 
and,  as  I  have  expressed  above,  leave  a  wound 
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to  fester  and  gangrene  for  want  of  air  and 
light  and  the  proper  remedies.  But  I  refer 
you  to  the  sermon. 

Now,  had  Mr.  Danby  possessed  this  chris- 
tian principle — had  he,  instead  of  nursing  his 
sense  of  injury  in  proud  resentment — had  he 
confessed  the  wound  his  confidence  and  affec- 
tion had  received  —  had  he  opened  his  heart, 
and  given  his  complaints,  even  his  re- 
proaches, words — what  infinite  unhappiness 
might  he  have  spared  to  himself  and  his  Emilia ! 
The  very  confidence — the  confession  of  his 
weakness,  thus  rendered  right  and  necessary ; 
the  picture  of  what  he  had  undergone — the 
revelation  of  her  secret  sufferings  and  strug- 
gles— would  have  done  more  under  the  cir- 
cumstances to  endear  them  to  each  other 
than  anything  which  could  have  happened. 
Two  hearts  so  really  good  could  not  have 
been  unreservedly  displayed  to  each  other 
without  finding  causes  without  end  for  new 
sympathy. 

But  Mr.  Danby,  you  may  be  sure,  had 
never  read  a  sermon  in  his  life  ;  and  very  pro- 
bably had  never  once  read  his  gospel  through. 
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His  disposition  was  naturally  reserved ; 
his  temper  pfoud  under  all  its  depression 
and  humility ;  and  I  have  told  you,  till  you 
are  tired  of  hearing  it,  that  self-correction 
was  an  idea  that  really  never  crossed  his 
mind. 

He  was  about  to  taste  the  bitter  fruits  of 
its  neglect. 

Alas !  and  alas  again !  that  in  this  world 
so  many  innocents  must  suffer,  to  expiate,  as 
it  were,  the  faults  and  mistakes  of  others. 

John  Wesley,  in  this  sermon  I  am  talking 
about,  goes  on  to  say,  that  at  least,  if  we 
have  not  the  resolution  to  mention  to  people 
our  dissatisfactions  against  them,  we  ought 
not  to  indulge  ourselves  in  opening  our 
hearts  upon  the  subject  to  others. — If  we 
will  not  have  recourse  to  the  legitimate 
method  of  relief,  we  are  at  least  to  deny  our- 
selves all  illegitimate  ones.  We  are  not  to 
complain  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  if  we  will 
not  complain  to  the  offender  himself. 

Mr.  13anby  was  not  likely  to  offend  against 
this  last  injunction  :  he  had  many  natural 
virtues,  and  this  was  one  of  them — it  is  indeed 
one  of  the  manly,  and  I  heartily  wish  it  to  be 
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enrolled  among*  the  female  virtues — he  never 
complained  of  people.  Even  to  his  mother, 
never  mentioned  or  even  alluded  to  the  sub- 
ject more. 

And  if  she,  by  her  hints  and  innuendoes, 
showed  that  she  was  about  to  approach  it,  he 
took  care  to  let  her  know,  as  you  are  aware 
he  could  do  sometimes,  that  this  w^as  a  sub- 
ject upon  which  he  would  not  allow  her  to 
enter.  The  susceptibility  of  the  wound,  the 
exquisite  pain  which  the  slightest  touch  oc- 
casioned, w^ould  in  this  case  have  made  a 
necessity  of  the  virtue  he  practised. 

But  the  canker  lay  within,  withering  the 
habitual  exchange  of  social  good  offices,  and 
giving  a  false  colour  to  every  action  on  her 
side,  till  a  coldness  insensibly  stole  over  their 
relations  which  had  never  been  felt  before, 
and  which  cast  a  still  deeper  shadow  over 
her  life. 

He  soon  relapsed  into  his  ancient  habits, 
and  becoming  again  absorbed  in  mere  tech- 
nical business,  was  almost  as  much  in  his 
chambers  as  before  he  became  a  married 
man ;    and  she,  in  her  small  house  in  Chan- 
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eery  Lane  —  for  to  that  place  they  had  re- 
moved— excluded  from  all  that  could  give 
animation  or  colour  to  life,  without  children 
to  enliven  her  dull  and  dreary  home — without 
the  slightest  means  of  dissipating  thought 
by  the  gratification  of  her  fine  taste  for  art 
and  natural  beauty,  added  weary  day  to 
weary  day,  till  the  sum  of  them  astonished 
herself. 


The  following  passages  are  extracts  from  a 
sort  of  little  thought-book  kept  by  Emilia, 
and  were  entered  at  very  different  periods  of 
time  : — 

"  Alas  !  alas  !  how  my  heart  sickens  after 
the  Oaks  !  It  is  to  be  sold,  I  see,  upon  the 
14th,  and  I  shall  never  see  it  again.  That 
wild  and  beautiful  place  ;  those  lawns  and 
shrubberies  ;  those  fields,  with  their  huge, 
high  hedges,  where  I  have  played  while  the 
haymakers  were  busy  at  their  work  !  That 
dark  wood — many  and  many  a  time  have  I 
shuddered  at  it,  when  it  was  swaying  under 
a  high  wind,  the  rooks  cawing  wildly  above ; 
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...the  dear  terrace!  where  land  that  loved 
mother  sat,  and  where  she  used  to  give  those 
anxious  warnings !  Ah  !  did  she  divine  my 
fate! 

"  ...Who  will  follow  us  there?  Will  others, 
gay  and  happy  as  I  once  was,  play  among 
those  woods,  making  them  ring  with  the 
merry  laugh  of  childhood  ?  Will  some  one 
other  girl,  young  and  ardent  as  I  was  then, 
throw  herself  upon  the  grass  among  those 
daisies  on  a  warm,  blue,  sunshiny  day,  when 
the  grasshopper  chirrups,  and  the  birds  are 
still — thanking  God  that  she  was  born  to  such 
a  world  ?  And  will  that  other,  perhaps,  end 
like  me?... 

"  This  town — this  huge  wilderness  of  narrow 
and  blackened  streets — these  crowds  of  strange 
and  ugly  unknown  faces,  that  glare  upon  me 
like  spectres  in  a  dream,  and  with  whom  no 
kind  communion  is  held,  no  more  than  if  they 
actually  were  fantastic  and  hideous  shadows 
— how  oppressive  and  desolate  it  is  all  to 
me  !  It  is  a  prison  —  a  huge,  darksome  pri- 
son, in  which  I  feel  myself  immured — im- 
mured in  walls  far  more  really  imprisoning  me 
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than  walls  of  stone  or  iron.  The  spirit,  at 
least,  there  is  free;  in  thought  the  soul 
escapes,  and  is  at  large  ;  but  even  in  thought 
I  must  not  seek  liberty... 

"  Ah  !  who  but  He  who  formed  the  heart 
knows  what  that  heart  can  suffer !  What 
restless  wishes,  what  longings  after  hap- 
piness !  what  moments  of  rapture,  or  what 
deep  despair  !  Alas  !  I  have  felt  it  all.  Am 
I  better  or  worse  for  what  I  have  endured  ? 
Alas  !  for  those  ardent  aspirations !  those 
earnest  endeavours  after  good  !  that  gay  dis- 
regard of  evil !  My  cheerful,  stirriug  na- 
ture— gone,  with  that  sun  of  happiness  which 
shone  upon  and  warmed  me. 

'*  Resignation,  and  a  peace  which  does  at 
times  pass  the  understanding,  are  in  their 
place.  More  consideration,  more  prudence, 
more  gentleness — but  am  I  better?  Or  is 
the  very  growth  of  these  more  tranquil  quali- 
ties but  a  proof  that  my  character  is  blighted 
and  my  energy  decayed  ? 

"...  It  may  be  as  this  writer  says,  and  yet 
I  think  he  is  hardly  right.  I  must  think 
that  the  great  ruler  has  so  ordered  it,  that 
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the  lines  of  our  happiness  and  of  our  duty 
should  run  one  way. 

*'  What  makes  the  happiness  of  one,  ought 
not  necessarily  to  form  the  unhappiness  of 

another his  thoughts  on  marriage  too  !     I 

cannot  think  them  just.  Nay,  they  strike  me 
with  all  their  apparent  desire  to  increase  the 
happiness  of  people,  as  both  false  and  vicious. 

"  It  must,  I  think,  be  for  the  general  good, 
that  people  should  be  called  upon  to  perform 
their  duty,  and  not  be  taught  to  seek  so  much 
after  their  happiness;  and  that  marriage 
should  be  the  most  holy,  sacred,  indissoluble 
of  ties.  It  is  true,  ennui,  languor,  distaste 
of  life — fatal  evils — may  steal  at  times  upon 
those  who  keep  within  the  limits  of  their 
duties  ;  but  can  this  author  be  sure  they  will 
never  visit  those  who  break  them  ? 

"  For  me,  I  own  it,  it  is  too  true.  My  life 
is  all  darkness  ;  my  best  hopes  and  prospects 
are  destroyed.  I  have  been  taken  from  the 
sunshine  and  sweet  fresh  breath  of  nature  to 
be  locked  up  in  the  worst  imprisonmenf  of 
artificial  life  ;  this  dark  and  gloomy  street, 
into  which  I  look,  where  no  bright  object 
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visits  my  eye ;  where  no  soft  gale  ever 
breathes  upon  my  cheek. — What  is  it  but 
a  type  of  my  moral  life  ?  Alas  !  if  it  be 
wrong  to  dwell  upon  such  thoughts,  may  God 
forgive  me ! — the  relief  of  pouring  out  the 
lamentations  of  my  soul  for  once  may  be 
allowed ;    for  once,  I  may  own,  my  task  is 

heavy  and  severe — but  I  am  resolved 

"  If  virtue  be  a  dream,  religion  but  a  fable, 
as  this  dangerous  teacher  would  have  me 
believe,  then  am  I  indeed  a  poor,  miserable 
victim  to  delusion.  But  I  will  not  believe  it 
— I  will  still  cling  to  Thee.  I  will  still  hope  in 
submitting  patiently  ;  I  am  serving,  as  I  best 
can,  the  good  and  wise  Creator — one  who 
watches  even  the  sparrow  fall ;  how  much 
more  then  counts  he  the  tears  of  his  rational 
children  !  If  it  be  for  some  of  his  purposes 
that  I  am  here,  will  I  not  unrepiningly  fulfil 
them  ?  Oh  !  temper  it  to  me,  my  Father — 
temper  to  me  the  wind,  for  I  am  in  truth  thy 
most  shorn  and  desolate  lamb  !" 


Such  was  the  creature  whom  Mr.  Danbv, 
in  the  pride  of  ill-requited  passion  and  the 
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bitterness  of  concealed  jealousy,  cast  from  his 
bosom  away. 


And,  after  all.  Colonel  Lenox  was  not 
dead.  By  one  of  those  errors  in  the  returns 
which  were  not  uncommon,  and  were  perhaps 
unavoidable  in  those  days  of  death,  his  name 
and  that  of  the  less  fortunate  Lawrence 
had  been  substituted  for  each  other.  Lenox 
was  the  one  dangerously  wounded ;  Lawrence 
was  killed.  Some  months  afterwards  she 
discovered  this  in  a  newspaper,  but  I  believe 
Mr.  Danby  never  observed  the  paragraph. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

I  praise  thee,  matron !  and  thy  due 
Is  praise :  heroic  praise,  and  true ! 
Thy  looks,  thy  gestures,  all  present 
The  picture  of  a  life  ■well  spent. 

Wordsworth. 

Years  have  now  elapsed. 

And  we  must  return  to  Chancery  Lane. 

It  is  a  fine  May  morning,  and  London  is 
full,  exulting,  brilliant,  and  busy,  as  it  is 
wont  at  that  gay  springtime  of  the  year  to  be. 

The  season,  as  the  saying  is,  is  an  uncom- 
monly good  one.  Every  house  is  occupied, 
not  a  room  to  be  had ;  the  carriages  are  flash- 
ing along  the  streets  in  one  bright  succession  ; 
servants  in  gay  liveries  hanging  behind ;  horses 
in  gay  harness  prancing  along ;  ladies  in  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow  lounging  within.  Gen- 
tlemen   are    caracoling    on    their    beautiful 
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Steeds,  and  lounging  at  the  windows  of  the 
fashionable  clubs.  The  shops  are  overflowing 
with  bright  and  beautiful  objects,  and  filled 
with  obsequious  youths  behind  the  counters, 
and  capricious  fine  ladies  before.  The  Park 
is  in  all  its  brownness,  Kensington  Gardens  in 
all  its  greenth — both  filled  with  the  ceaseless 
succession  of  gay  and  gaudy  crowds.  Music 
fills  the  air  throughout  the  day :  the  dance, 
the  song,  the  ball,  the  masque,  at  night. 

One  London  is  in  a  world  of  ceaseless  ex- 
citement, amusement,  and  gaiety. 

And  what  is  the  other  London  about  ? 

Why  it  is  as  dull,  and  as  dark,  and  as 
solitary,  and  as  dreary,  and  as  weary,  and  as 
wretched,  as  ever. 

The  beggar  and  thief  in  his  den  is  as 
miserable  and  vicious. 

The  dressmaker's  improver^  in  her  sickly 
back  room,  as  hot,  as  nervous,  and  as  tre- 
mulous. 

The  youths  behind  the  counters  spend  the 
same  unhealthy  and  sleepless  nights,  on  mat- 
tresses under  the  counters  of  that  room,  still 
steaming  with  the  poisoned  air  of  the  day. 
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The  inhabitant  of  the  close  street  —  the 
busy  wife,  or  the  fading  daughter — still  pines 
for  the  Sunday's  breath  of  air. 

And  Chancery  Lane  is  still  dark,  and  dull, 
and  close,  and  dreary. 

Why  let  the  stricken  deer  go  weep, 

The  hart  unwounded  play  ; 
For  some  must  toil,  while  others  sleep  ; 

So  runs  the  world  away. 

The  sun  shines  however  in  this  propitious 
season  even  upon  Chancery  Lane ;  and  he  is 
shining  in  an  oppressive,  rather  than  an  exhi- 
larating manner,  upon  the  window  of  a  small 
back  room,  in  which  three  people  are  sitting 
at  breakfast. 

The  rays  of  Phoebus,  the  glorious  god  of 
life  and  light,  who  awakens  the  sound  of  joy 
amid  the  fields  of  nature  —  tifladdeninof  the 
reviving  earth  with  the  hues  and  sweet  per- 
fumes of  the  infinite  springing  flowers,  and 
filling  the  air  with  all  the  busy  notes  of  birds, 
and  lowing  herds,  and  bleating  lambs ;  youth 
— springing  youth,  in  all  its  varied  tones, 
rejoicing  the  heart  on  every  side  —  fall  in 
Chancery  Lane  upon  a  small  but  very  neatly 
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arranged  table  ;  and  is  expending  his  powerful 
beam  in  the  degrading  occupation  of  heating 
a  milk-pot. 

She  will  not  have  the  blind  pulled  down, 
that  pale  and  now  sallow-looking  lady,  who 
presides  at  the  breakfast-table  ;  because  that 
old,  childish,  and  somewhat  peevish-looking 
man,  is  evidently  amused  by  seeing  the  capri- 
cious beams  flicker  upon  the  teacups  and 
glance  upon  the  spoons.  It  is  very  hot, 
glaring,  oppressive,  and  disagreeable  to  her; 
but  she  is  not  one  of  those  who  therefore 
must  have  the  blind  down. 

Her  husband,  who  is  dressed  in  a  most 
slovenly  manner,  and  who  never  once  speaks 
or  lifts  up  his  head  from  the  papers  he  is 
poring  over,  has  had  his  chair  so  placed 
by  her,  that  the  sun  does  not  beat  upon  his 
head. 

She  is  pouring  out  his  tea,  sugaring  and 
stirring  it,  with  an  attention  a  good  deal 
wasted,  for  in  truth  he  cares  little  for  these 
things ;  and  she  has  placed  some  very  delicate- 
looking  buttered  crumpet  before  him,  which 
he  from  time  to  time  snatches  at  and  devours, 
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without  looking  up,  and  which  she  continues 
to  supply  as  it  is  exhausted.  She  is,  also,  as 
time  allows,  giving  her  attention  to  the  que- 
rulous and  withered  old  man ;  for  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham  during  these  five  years  has  become  quite 
an  old  man ;  and  he  is  at  this  moment  in  all 
the  irritation  produced,  as  it  is  now  almost 
daily  produced,  by  the  provocations  of  the 
old  lady  ;  who,  alas !  is  still  alive,  but  not  at 
this  moment  in  presence. 

She  has  been  there,  however,  that  morning, 
and  has  as  usual  left  the  print  of  her  foot- 
steps in  the  path  of  life  ;  leaving  the  said  path, 
as  some  footsteps  are  sure  to  leave  it,  very 
much  more  rough  and  troublesome  to  get  over 
than  it  was  before. 

The  reasons  which  had  led  Emilia  to  ac- 
quiesce in  and  even  promote  the  change  from 
Charlotte  Street  to  Chancery  Lane  were  two- 
fold. 

She  was  wearied  with  the  repetition  of  the 
old  lady's  incessant  hints  and  complaints 
about  having  lost  her  house  and  gone  into 
lodgings ;  enlivened  with  sundry  not  very  de- 
licate innuendoes,  such  as— that  if  some  people 
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had  not  married  as  some  people  had  done, 
they  need  not  have  been  obliged  to  any  one 
for  a  house.  All  which,  patiently  as  she  bore 
such  things,  she  could  not  help  thinking  very 
disagreeable. 

Her  second  reason  had  been  one  which 
carried  more  importance  in  her  eyes.  Since 
her  poor  father  had  been  well  enough  to  leave 
his  room,  and  to  be  allowed  to  circulate  at 
his  pleasure  about  the  house,  the  old  lady, 
who  was  perpetually  running  in,  kept  up  an 
unceasing  and  irritating  fight  with  him,  the 
wearying  nature  of  which  you,  who  are  aware 
in  what  a  light  she  regarded  him — namely, 
as  a  useless  and  troublesome  burden  imposed, 
with  the  grossest  injustice,  upon  the  facility 
of  her  son,  may  perhaps  be  able  to  estimate. 

To  get  out  of  the  reach  of  these  incessant 
visitations  of  the  old  lady  had  been  the  aim 
of  almost  the  only  piece  of  generalship  that 
Emilia  had  ever  been  known  to  attempt  with 
her  husband.  When  he  slightly  mentioned 
Chancery  Lane,  she  had  seized  upon  the 
idea ;  and  had  supported  him  in  it,  and  car- 
ried her  point,  in  defiance  of  the  objections 
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of  the  old  lady :  in  a  manner,  too,  that  might 
have  taught  her  the  power  she  possessed,  if 
she  had  ever  cared  to  exert  it. 

Dowager  Mrs.  Danby's  only  consolation 
was,  that  the  house  in  Chancery  Lane  was 
very  considerably  darker,  and  smaller,  and 
closer,  and  duller,  than  the  one  in  Charlotte 
Street.  So  that,  though  Emilia,  in  spite  of 
all  Mrs.  Danby's  orations  against  extrava- 
gance, adorned  with  the  usual  allusions  to 
her  husband's  great  losses,  had  done  her  best 
to  improve  its  appearance  by  cheap  papers, 
and  pretty  chintzes,  she  found  it  quite  im- 
possible to  make  it  look  anything  but  very 
close,  dark,  and  uncomfortable. 

Of  all  which  Mr.  Danby  was  no  more  aware 
than  if  he  had  been  blind.  He  liked  to  have 
his  wife  and  his  house  near  his  chambers  ;  she 
had  assured  him — and  the  assurance  had  given 
greater  pleasure  than  he  had  tasted  for  a  long 
time — that  she  liked  it  so  too ;  he  had  never, 
according  to  his  usual  indifference  to  outward 
circumstances,  adverted  to  the  dulness  and 
darkness  of  the  house  he  chose ;  and  thus  he 

N  5 
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condemned  his  sweet  flower  to  wither  in  a 
dungeon,  simply  from  careless  want  of 
thought. 

Mrs.  Danby  going  into  the  Strand  to  make 
some  cheap  purchase  in  Hungerford  Market, 
dressed  in  her  market  dress — a  very  rusty 
black  pelisse  and  a  bonnet  of  the  last  century 
— accompanied  by  Susan  carrying  her  basket, 
had  called  in,  as  usual,  in  the  hopes  of  per- 
suading her  extravagant  daughter-in-law  to 
allow  her  to  lay  in  the  supplies;  a  matter 
which  the  reigning  Mrs.  Danby,  if  so  she  may 
be  called,  invariably  resisted  when  the  dowager 
was  alone,  and  invariably  consented  to  when 
Susan  was  in  attendance. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Matthew,"  the  old  lady  had 
said — she  always  called  her  Mrs.  Matthew,  and 
would  fain  have  had  all  the  world  do  the  same, 
but  the  world  would  not—*'  Well,  Mrs.  Mat- 
thew, it's  just  as  usual,  I  stepped  down  to  your 
larder  before  I  came  up — as  empty  as  ever ! 
What  can  your  servants  do  with  all  the  meat  ? 
ril  be  bound  you  feed  half  the  town  !  But 
it's  no  affair  of  mine ;  but  I  do  believe  that 
Jenny  is  as  arrant  a  thief  ..." 
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Mrs.  Matthew  rarely  took  up  the  argument 
with  her  mother-in-law,  but  she  did  not  like 
to  have  her  innocent  servants  abused,  so  she 
said  quietly — 

"  I  have  made  a  pretty  accurate  calculation 
of  what  the  consumption  of  such  a  family  as 
Mr.  Danby's  ought  to  be,  and  I  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  Jenny  exceeds  it." 

I  must  here  put  in  a  word  for  fear  you 
should  think  Mrs.  Matthew  despised  economy, 
and  inform  you  that  she  had  very  conscien- 
tious views  upon  the  subject,  and  thought  the 
Christian  mistress  of  a  family  was  guilty  of  a 
great  omission  of  duty,  amounting  to  a  sin, 
if  she  allowed  any  indolent  extravagance  or 
waste  in  herself,  or  permitted  among  her 
servants  that  careless  profusion  and  idle 
luxury  which  is  the  parent  with  them  of 
every  sort  of  vice  and  profligacy. 

She  did  make  her  calculations,  and,  like  a 
clever  and  sensible  woman,  practised  a  system 
of  order,  and  well-regulated  and  liberal 
economy,  which  made  every  one  happy,  and 
tended  to  make  every  one  good,  about  her. 
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But  this  pen  and  ink  housekeeping,  as  the 
dowager  called  it — I  will  call  her  the  dowager 
because  she  called  Emilia  Mrs.  Matthew,  and 
if  she  does  not  behave  better,  I  have  a  great 
mind  to  call  her  the  widow  Danby — this  pen 
and  ink  housekeeping  was  quite  inconsistent 
with  her  prying  hole  and  corner  proceedings ; 
and  because  Mrs.  Matthew  listened  with  the 
most  provoking  indifference  to  the  tale  of 
what  went  out  in  the  shape  of  broken  crust 
and  cold  potato  to  the  man  who  bought  the 
wash  for  his  pig,  she  chose  to  consider  her 
as  the  most  extravagant  of  housewives ;  who 
would  assuredly  end  by  bringing  her  hus- 
band to  the  same  pass  as  her  father  had 
come  to ;  which  unpardonable  piece  of  rude- 
ness she  did  not  scruple  to  utter  when  she 
was  vexed,  and  Emilia  alone,  though  she 
never  ventured  upon  it  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Danby,  absent  aud  inattentive  as  that 
gentleman  too  often  was. 

''  I  suppose  you  won*t  want  any  fish  to- 
day," said  the  dowager,  "  as  Mr.  Danby  dines 
in  the  city." 
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"  Fish  !"  Mr,  Wyndham  had  said  in  his 
childish  voice,  lifting  up  his  head,  and  looking 
at  Emilia,  '*  I  should  so  like  a  bit  of  fish  !" 

"  You  shall  have  it  then,  certainly,  my 
dear  father.  Yes,  madam,  if  you  please. 
What  fish  would  you  like  best,  sir?" 

"  Why,  I  should  like  some  smelts — I  haven't 
tasted  smelts,  Emilia,  this  very  long  time. 
Do  you  remember  how  deliciously  Sanders 
used  to  send  them  up  at  the  Oaks  ?" 

"  Smelts !" 

The  dowager  was  speechless  with  indig- 
nation. 

"  Will  you  be  so  good,  madam — or  shall  I 
ask  Susan  ?  Half  a  dozen  will  be  quite  as 
many  as  my  father  will  require." 

"  Smelts  indeed !  Half  a  dozen  as  much 
as  2/our  father  will  require  !  I  wonder  when 
his  father,"  indicating  her  son  with  a  ges- 
ture, "  indulged  himself  in  smelts  ?  and  I 
should  think  he  had  rather  the  better  right." 

"  She's  always  so  cross  and  ill-natured," 
said  poor  Mr.  Wyndham,  in  a  tone  of  lamen- 
tation :  '*  she'll  never  let  me  have  anything 
that's  good — will  she,  Emilia?" 
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"  Hush,  ray  dear  sir  ! — hush,  hush  !"  as  to 
a  child. 

**  I'm  always  cross  and  ill-natured — am  I, 
sir  ?     Because  I  won't  indulge  .  .  .  ." 

"  What's  all  this  about?"  said  Mr.  Danby, 
lifting  up  his  head,  and  looking  sufficiently 
cross  himself  at  being  disturbed. 

''  Oh  !  nothing — nothing,  sir,''  from  Emilia: 
"  a  mere  trifle — only  about  my  poor  father's 
dinner..." 

"  Let  him  have  what  he  likes  best  for  his 
dinner.  What  are  you  about,  Emilia?"  And 
he  returned  to  his  reading. 

"  You  see  he  says  I'm  to  have  what  I  like 
for  my  dinner,  and  I  choose  smelts,"  said  the 
poor  old  man,  with  childish  triumph. 

"  Then  you  may  get  who  you  will  to  buy 
them,"  was  old  Mrs.  Danby's  reply,  as  she 
quitted  the  room. 

Leaving  the  old  man  half  crying  at  his 
disappointment  and  at  her  unkindness,  and 
Emilia  affectionately  soothing  him  with  the 
promise  that  he  should  have  his  smelts. 

Such  were  the  scenes  in  which  this  lofty - 
minded  creature  was  destined,  as  it  seemed. 
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to  Spend  her  life.  She  sighed,  and  thought 
of  her  mother's  definition  of  true  heroism. 

Mr.  Danby,  who  had  seemed  puzzled  and 
perplexed  with  his  papers,  turning  their  leaves 
over,  looking  back,  looking  forward,  and 
swallowing  his  breakfast  without  interrupting 
his  examination,  lifted  up  his  head  at  last, 
and,  folding  up  the  pages,  was  just  leaving 
the  room,  when  he  tunied  back,  and  said, — 

"  These  papers  put  me  in  mind,  Emilia,  of 
what,  in  my  hurry  of  business  yesterday,  I 
quite  forget  to  tell  you — they  concern  an  old 
friend  of  yours.  I  should  not  call  her  old, 
for  she  is  the  most  blooming  and  beautiful 
young  creature  I  ever  saw.  Her  husband  is 
out  of  town,  and  it  was  necessary  I  should  have 
the  honour  of  an  interview  with  her. 

"  As  soon  as  I  was  presented,  she  gave  a 
little  shriek,  and,  running  forward,  seized  me 
by  both  hands,  and  vowed  we  were  old  ac- 
quaintance. I  am  glad,  my  dear,  I  am  not 
grown  so  old  and  worn  out  as  to  be  quite 
unrecognizable.  She  made  numerous  inqui- 
ries after  you  in  a  breath,  and  made  me  pro- 
mise you  should  call  upon  her — and  I  think 
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you   should  :   so   you   may  as  well   go    this 
morning." 

Emilia's  heart  was  now  fluttering  and  beat- 
ing with  the  first  sensation  of  real  pleasure 
that  it  might  almost  be  said  she  had  known 
for  years. 

With  a  smile  of  more  animation  than  he 
had  seen  for  many  a  day  upon  her  face,  she 
said, — 

"  But,  my  dear  Mr.  Danby,  you  have  for- 
gotten to  tell  me  the  beautiful  young  lady's 
name,  or  where  she  was  to  be  found." 

"  Her  name  is  Mrs.  Glenlyon,  and  she 
lives  in  Upper  Grosvenor  Street,  number  — . 
Send  to  my  chambers  for  the  Red  Book,  for 
I  protest  I  have  forgotten  the  number." 

"  Glenlyon,"  said  Emilia ;  "  but  no  other 
person  but  one  could  answer  to  the  descrip- 
tion— and  was..." 

''  Miss  Hesketh,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Hesketh,"  said  he. 

She  clasped  her  hands  with  joyful  delight. 
"  And  she  remembered  me  ?" 

"  Indeed  she  did,  and  seemed  quite  impa- 
tient to  see  you ;  and  made  me  promise  you 
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should  come,  and  come  early,  before  she  went 
out.... Stay — let  me  recollect — let  me  see... 
she  said,  she  was  most  likely  to  be  alone 
at  breakfast  time  ;  but  when  did  she  say 
she  breakfasted  ? — I  must  surely  have  mis- 
taken, Emilia,  but  it  strikes  me  that  she 
said  at  twelve  or  one  o'clock.  However,  as 
she  asked  you  to  come,  I  would  have  you  go 
by  all  means,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  you  look 
so  much  pleased." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  indeed,"  said  she,  her 
eyes  glistening  in  a  manner  that  he  thought 
more  beautiful  than  the  stars  of  heaven, 
though  he  did  not  by  gesture  or  expression 
betray  the  feeling.  "  Thank  you,  Mr.  Danby, 
for  taking  so  much  interest  in  my  pleasure. 
I  assure  you  this  is  the  greatest  pleasure  that 
could  possibly  happen  to  me.  My  sweet, 
dear  Lisa,  you  have  not  forgotten  me  then  !" 

"  No — that  most  assuredly  she  has  not — 
for  she  ran  herself  out  of  breath  with  her 
questions,  and  never  thought  of  listening  to 
one  of  my  answers.  She  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten nothing  about  you,  and  went  over  all 
the  circumstances  of  old  times  with  a  live- 
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liness  of  memory,  which  proved  that  she  had 
no  common  interest  in  the  matter.  But," 
added  he,  indulging  in  a  sort  of  joke,  for  he 
was  really  pleased  to  see  her  look  so  happy, 
"  I  don't  think  she  was  mach  charmed  with 
your  poor  old  husband.  She  gave  a  saucy 
sort  of  stare  at  my  habiliments,  I  thought, 
and  was  comparing  me  with  her  beautiful  and 
elegant  Emilia — a  comparison,  my  dear,  that 
I  never  was,  and  never  shall  be  able,  to 
stand." 

She  gave  him  her  hand — she  had  never  felt 
so  pleasantly  since  their  marriage ;  he  pressed 
it,  and  put  it  to  his  lips ;  he  was  almost  as 
happy  as  she  was. 

However,  he  took  his  departure,  for  it  was 
time  to  go  to  his  chambers ;  and  saying, 
"  Send  to  Jonathan  for  the  Red  Book,  and 
take  care  not  to  be  too  late,  it  would  be  so 
vexatious  to  miss  her,"  left  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

It 

Oh !  if  to  dance  all  night,  and  dress  all  day, 
Charm'd  the  smallpox,  or  chas'd  old  age  away, 
Who  would  not  scorn  what  housewife's  cares  produce, 
Or  who  would  learn  one  earthly  thing  of  use ! 

Pope. 

It  was  a  very  large  and  handsome  house, 
at  the  end  of  Upper  Grosvenor  Street,  and 
commanding  a  view  of  the  Park.  The  trees 
had  just  burst  forth  into  their  most  vivid 
green,  as  yet  untarnished  by  the  dust  and 
smoke ;  the  sky  was  of  the  clearest  blue,  the 
sun  was  shining  bright,  and  glittering  upon 
the  gay  and  brilliant  crowds  that  flashed  and 
fleeted  by. 

It  was  two  o'clock,  but  the  breakfast  things 
were  not  yet  removed.  The  table  was  pre- 
pared for  two;  the  beautiful  chased  silver 
urn,  two  cups  of  the  most  rare  and  delicate 
Sevres  china,  one  or  two  piles  of  fruit,  blush- 
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ing  amid  leaves  and  flowers ;  a  silver  basket 
of  bread,  whose  whiteness  might  rival  that  of 
the  napkin  on  which  it  was  laid,  a  French  pie, 
and  a  few  small  delicacies  of  other  descrip- 
tions— such  was  the  breakfast. 

The  room  was  a  perfect  epitome  of 
elegant  luxury.  Nothing  that  a  love  for  art, 
a  refinement  of  taste — nothing  that  wealth 
could  command  was  wanting  there ;  and  all 
arranged  with  so  just  and  beautiful  a  keeping 
that  the  most  fastidious  observer  must  have 
been  delighted.  The  delicate  white  curtains 
floated  beneath  the  blue  silk  hangings,  and 
just  gently  rose  and  fell  with  the  fresh  breezes ; 
the  balconies  filled  with  mignonette,  roses, 
and  sweet-scented  flowers,  perfumed  the  air; 
and  the  hum  from  below  came  softened  by 
the  slight  distance  from  Park  Lane  with 
almost  a  pleasant  sort  of  harmony. 

On  a  sofa,  covered  with  down  cushions, 
half-sitting,  half-lying,  in  a  most  elegant  and 
beautiful  undress — her  fine  hair  negligently 
gathered  together,  and  in  part  covered  with 
a  slight  thing  of  lace — half-buried  in  the 
soft,  luxurious  cushions,  reposed  one  of  the 
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most  beautiful  creatures  that  you  ever  be- 
held. 

She  is  very  much  changed  since  you  saw 
her  last.  Society  and  intercourse  with  the 
world  have  given  the  most  charming  softness 
and  finished  elegance  to  her  manners,  while  a 
something,  that  looks  very  much  like  dis- 
appointment, has  thrown  a  tender  melancholy 
into  her  expression  which  is  very  interesting. 

It  is  evident  that  this  lovely  young  crea- 
ture, with  all  the  means  of  happiness,  is  not 
happy. 

She  yawns — sips  her  breakfast — rings  the 
silver  bell  that  is  placed  beside  her ;  her  page, 
a  tiny  and  very  handsome  youth,  with  dress 
of  velvet  and  jewelled  dagger,  and  all  the 
fanciful  adjustments  of  a  fanciful  lady's  page, 
enters. 

"  Another  cup  of  tea,  Lorenzo ;  that's  too 
sweet." 

Another  yawn. 

**  Is  the  Colonel  coming  to  breakfast,  do 
you  know  ?" 

"  Charles  told  me  the  Colonel  had  break- 
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fasted  in  his  own  room,  and  was  gone  out, 
madam." 

A  sort  of  desponding  sigh. 

She  sips  her  tea. 

*'  How  can  you  forget  all  the  sugar  so  ?" 

The  delicate  double-refined,  with  silver 
pincers  that  were  made  surely  for  fairy-land, 
is  dropped  into  the  cup  of  roses — then 
raised  by  a  hand  white,  in  truth,  as  the  lily's 
leaf,  and  almost  as  transparent — the  beau- 
tifully-moulded fingers  glittering  with  a  rich 
ring  or  two — to  lips,  than  which  if  Hebe  had 
more  beautiful,  I  never  saw  them  painted. 

This  hand,  fair  and  delicate  as  it  is,  can 
yet  hold  the  pen.  On  leaves,  of  a  texture 
which  is  in  itself  a  beauty,  all  embossed  in 
fanciful  flowers  and  cupids,  with  a  pen  of 
gold  and  agate,  this  fair  young  creature,  for 
want  of  a  better  friend,  has,  like  poor  Emilia, 
poured  forth,  from  time  to  time,  her  thoughts ; 
and  I  think  a  few  extracts  from  this  album 
will  make  you  better  acquainted  with  her 
than  pages  of  description. 
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"  Married  !  I  am  at  last  married ! — the 
butterfly  is  in  harness,  the  gossamer  is  woven, 
the  wild  bird  is  caged — I  am  married. 

"  Everybody  wonders,  and  nobody  knows ; 
everybody  looks  as  if  they  thought  and  said, 
it's  very  well  now — but  if  Colonel  Lenox  had 
been  plain  Colonel  Lenox,  instead  of  the 
Master  of  Glenlyon,  he  might  have  waited 
lono:  enouo^h  for  Miss  Hesketh.  How  "little 
they  know  me ! 

**  Would  I  have  played  false  to  the  best 
feelings  of  my  heart,  and  become  common- 
place and  interested — in  short,  have  made  a 
good  match,  as  it  is  called  ?  And  yet  the 
whole  world  judges  me  so  —  what  matters 
it? 

"  I  wonder  whether  other  people  feel  as  I 
do,  as  if  no  one  on  earth  understood  their 
motives — judged  them  justly — appreciated 
them  truly ;  or  whether  what  appears  to 
me  injustice  is,  in  truth,  but  a  representation 
of  what  I  am — a  vain,  volatile,  self-willed, 
indolent  creature,  thoughtless  of  others,  full 
of  myself,  idle  and  selfish. 

"  Am  I  so  ?— No. 
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"  Am  I  vain  and  proud  to  say  this? — No. 

*'  I  have  faults,  faults  without  number — 
but  I  have  a  heart,  let  them  think  what  they 
will." 


No  more  was  added  at  that  time  by  the  fair 
contemplator.  It  was  a  long  time  before  the 
fancy  seized  her  to  take  up  the  gold  and 
agate  pen,  and  commune  with,  or  rather  utter, 
her  thoughts  in  this  way  again.  The  second 
strain  ran  thus. 


"  This  marriage  is,  after  all,  a  very  dull 
thing.  I  don't  think  I  like  it  much.  While 
Lenox  was  my  lover,  my  thoughts  were  always 
full ;  I  was  thinking  of  the  last  quarrel,  or 
planning  another — I  was  dressing  myself  or 
my  room  to  receive  him — I  was  fearing  him, 
or  wishino:  for  him — I  was  full  of  sweet  un- 
certainty  or  sweeter  hope.  It  was  very  true 
I  did  nothing  on  earth  hwt  feel  all  this  time. 
Ah !  but  now  I  look  back  upon  it,  even  the 
pain  was  pleasure.  I  felt  such  a  delightful 
thrill  at  my  heart  whenever  I  thought  of  him 
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— I  don't  know  how  to  express  it,  but  some- 
thing, unreal,  imaginative,  charming,  was 
thrown  over  my  whole  existence.  Oh,  it  was 
Paradise ! 

"Now  he  is  out  of  the  way  almost  all  day 
long — I  never  see  him — when  I  do,  'tis  ten  to 
one  he  yawns ;  and  to  be  sure,  I  have  nothing 
much  to  say  to  him,  and  I  have  nothing  on 
earth  to  do.  I  don't  want  to  do  anything,  I 
have  not  one  object  in  life.  I  don't  practice, 
for  I  shall  never  play  well  enough  to  please 
Lenox,  with  his  fastidious  taste ;  and,  as  he 
does  not  play  himself,  he  doesn't  want  me  to 
make  a  noise  and  accompany  him,  as  many 
men  do.  1  do  hate  drawing,  for  I  draw  so 
very  bad,  I  am  ready  to  start  with  horror  from 
my  own  hideous  representations.... it's  all  very 
stupid. 

"  Shall  I  ring  for  the  carriage?.... but 
that  nasty  carriage  makes  me  sick.  I  wish  I 
could  get  something  new — everything  is  so 
dull.     Oh  dear  me !" 


VOL.  II.  O 
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Another  long  blank  in  the  memorials  of  the 
capricious  writer. 

The  next  seems  written  in  London. 


"  Now  is  not  this  very  odd  ?  How  I  did 
want  to  come  to  London ! — and  now  I  abhor 
and  hate  London.  Oh,  how  dreadfully  dull 
many  and  many  a  time  have  I  thought  Hare- 
wood,  which  Glenlyon  is  so  fond  of,  and  now 
how  I  wish  to  see  it  again  !  I  wonder  whether 
my  auriculas  are  in  flower  yet.  I  wish  Lenox 
...I  don't  care  though....!  was  going  to  wish 
Lenox  would  go  down  to  the  country  again ; 
but  I  shall  never  like  that  Harewood  much. 
I  only  like  Haldimands  and  the  Oaks — how  I 
wish  he  had  bought  the  Oaks  instead  of  that 
ugly  Harewood !  After  my  lying-in  we  are 
to  go  to  some  watering-place  or  other,  I 
believe ;  I  don't  know  where  it  is  to  be,  and 
I'm  sure  I  don't  care — I  like  one  place  as  well 
as  another.  Oh,  Maria — here  she  comes, 
loaded  with  finery. 

"  '  Lah,  Maria !  what  a  dress  is  this !  it 
will  cost  millions !    I  am  sure  I  can't  afford 
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it.     It  is  sweetly  pretty,  lace  and  silver,  and 

feathers  for  the  head-dress.    Tell  Mrs.  D 

it's  too  expensive — I  won't  be  so  extravagant 
— I  won't  have  it.' 

"  *  But,  madam !  Colonel  Glenlyon  ordered 
it  for  you ;  she  says  he  wishes  to  see  you 
elegant  to-night,  ma'am — the  Prince  will  be 
there ;  and  he  called  in  and  desired  she  would 
send  you  everything  she  had  most  beautiful 
for  yon  to  choose  from,  ma'am ;  and  she  sent 
up  Miss  Shelly,  with  her  compliments,  and  she 
thinks,  if  her  taste  is  consulted,  you  will 
certainly  choose  this,  and  you  will  look 
like  an  angel  in  it,  which,  indeed,  you  will, 
ma'am.' 

"  *  And  so  I  shall,  to  be  sure,  child.  It's 
very  pretty,  carry  it  up  stairs.  And  now  I 
think  I  can  practise  a  quadrille  step.' 

"  How  charmingly  I  will  dance  !  But  they 
say  I  must  not  dance  much — let  them  say  it 
if  they  will. 

'^  '  Lor,  my  dear  Lenox,  is  that  you  ?  That's 
a  mighty  pretty  gown  you've  given  me — ^you 
are  a  dear,  good  creature — thank  you,  thank 
you  —  there  are  ten  curtseys  and  one  kiss, 

o  2 
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There — there — now  what  do  you  say  to  these 
quadrilles,  are  they  charming  or  not  V 

**  '  You  pretty  creature  !' 

"  *  Oh,  Lenox,  stop  a  moment.  See,  I 
have  filled  my  room  full  of  flowers — do  come 
here — look  !  there's  a  rose  for  you ;  and  look 
here....' 

"  *  That's  very  pretty — what  do  you  call 
that?' 

"  *  That's  called  love-in-idleness,  and  that 
forget-me-not,  and  that.. ..pooh,  I  forget  their 
names.' 

"  He's  gone!" 


"  Well,  I  am  just  come  back  from  this 
grand  party,  that  is,  I  am  just  awake  after 
it.     Oh,  goodness  !  how  wearied  I  am  ! 

"  I  liked  the  first  part  of  the  evening  well 
enough — there  were  a  great  many  very  fine 
young  men  gathered  about  me.  But  what  do 
I  care  for  them  now?  I  love  Lenox,  and 
when  he  is  with  me,  I  feel  the  most  perfect 
indifference  to  all  others ;  but,  after  we  had 
been  together  about  one-hundredth  part  of  a 
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quarter  of  an  hour,  he  left  me  with  that  odious 
Mrs.  G.  C,  and  walked  away,  and  I  saw  no 
more  of  him  all  the  evening.  I  hate  these 
ways — I  am  sure  when  he  has  left  me  I 
care  for  nothing  else.  Mrs.  G.  C.  is  a  very 
odious,  flirting,  ugly,  I  think,  fine  lady — but 
any  fine  lady  is  better  than  poor  me  now. 

"  And  I  thought  all  the  young  men  so 
stupid ;  so,  after  yawning  all  the  evening,  I 
came  home  at  five  o'clock  dreadfully  tired — 
and  Lenox  had  been  at  home  and  asleep  an 
hour ;  and  now,  this  morning,  he  was  away 
before  I  was  awake,  and  I  may  take  ray 
breakfast  in  my  own  room  by  myself  if  I  like. 
And  when  I  get  up  I  have  nothing  to  do,  for 
I  am  so  tired  and  done  up... I  can't  go  out  for 
ever. 

"  Oh  life,  what  a  burden  art  thou  !  This 
is  indeed  a  miserable  existence.  Why  did  the 
Creator,  who  is  said  to  be  good,  send  such 
a  wretch  as  I  am  to  burden  the  earth  ?  Why 
do  I  live? — Nobody  wants  me.  Nine  short 
months  is  it  since  I  was  married  ;  and  already 
Lenox  can  do  just  as  well  without  as  with  me 
— and  as  for  all  his  relations,  I  hate  them. 
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I  am  a  miserable  load  to  myself,  I  am  of  no 
use  to  others.  There  is  not  that  thing  I  wish 
for,  because  there  is  nothing  that  could  make 
me  happy.  Have  I  not  everything  the  world 
can  give  ?  and  yet  I  am  miserable. 

"  Oh  Heaven,  I  call  upon  thee  ! — but  will 
Heaven  answer  such  as  I  am  ? 

"  They  say  these  are  the  ravings  of  dis- 
content— what  if  they  are?  If  I  were  poor 
and  miserable,  people  would  pity  me;  but 
am  I  the  less  wretched  because  there  is  no 
palpable  cause  ? 

*^  Oh !  upon  this  sofa  where  I  now  lie, 
dressed  in  the  softest  manner,  surrounded  by 
flatterers,  who  only  wait  a  word  to  obey  me — 
with  neither  care,  nor  want,  nor  anxiety — 
Heavens  knows  I  envy,  with  my  whole  heart, 
the  match-girl  who  is  now  crying  matches 
through  the  street.  Oh,  days  too  short  of 
unrequited  love  !  Oh,  days  still  shorter  of 
love  and  happiness.  Then,  at  least,  my 
whole  soul  was  occupied — now  all  nature 
seems  to  me  in  a  dead  calm.  Oh,  Lenox  !  if 
you  would  but  come  to  me  this  very  day,  and 
tell  me  you  were  ruined,  and  that  I   must 
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bake  your  bread,  and  make  your  clothes,  and 
sweep  your  room,  so  I  might  but  stay  with  and 
be  near  you — so  that  while  I  sewed  away,  till 
my  nose  was  as  red  and  my  fingers  as  rough 
as  a  bear,  were  you  but  sitting  at  your  desk, 
and  that  I  could  talk  and  chatter,  and  you 
smile  a  little  at  me  now  and  then,  I  should 
be  happy ! 

"  I  am  sure  I  am  not  romantic  in  saying 
this.  I  wish  to  be  useful  and  busy,  I  wish  to 
live  with  Lenox — and  I  am  rich  and  idle,  and 
he  never  comes  near  me. 

"  Is  this  the  happiness  he  promised  me? 
Is  this  what  I  mistook  for  love  ? 

"  Oh !  how  little  did  I  dream  of  how 
transient  a  nature  was  the  passion  I  inspired. 
Nine  months ! — nine  weeks ! — I  have  suffered 
this  for  months,  yet  I  see  he  cannot  help  it. 
He  is  kindness  itself  to  me,  but  then — he 
can  do  without  me.  I  have  lost  the  power  to 
occupy  his  existence — I  am  no  more  to  him 
now  than  the  house-cat." 


"  Lenox  came   up   to   me  just   now,  and 
found  me  in  tears,  for  I  really  was  so  unhappy 
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I  could  not  help   it.     He   came   to   me  so 
kindly. 

"  '  What's  the  matter  with  you,  sweet 
girl — has  anything  happened  ?  any  bad  news?' 

"  '  Oh  no,  nothing.' 

"  *  Nothing  !  then  why  do  you  cry  ?  Nay, 
tell  me,  I  am  sure  there  is  something.' 

"  I  didn't  know  how  to  speak.  I  had 
nothing  to  complain  of — nothing  I  could 
exactly  say  in  words. 

"  '  I  shall  not  be  unhappy  now  you  are 
come.' 

"  He  gave  me  a  kiss. 

*'  '  You  get  low  by  being  by  yourself. 
Shall  I  invite  Clara  to  come  and  see  you  ?' 

"  '  Oh  no  !  I  don't  want  Clara  or  anybody." 

"  '  What  do  you  want,  then  ?'  smiling  a 
little. 

"  '  Something  to  interest  me — something 
to....' 

"  '  Pooh,  pooh,  you  are  out  of  spirits — 
you'll  be  gay  enough  by  and  by  at  Mrs.  M.'s 
ball.' 

"  '  I  hate  balls...' 

"  '  Why,  then,  what  would  you  like  to  do  V 

"'To    die,'   I   cried    passionately;     'for 
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there  is  not  one  thing  on  earth  I  wish  to  live 
for.' 

'^  I  longed  to  tell  him  my  whole  heart — I 
longed  to  say,  *  Only  love  me  as  you  used  to 
do,  Lenox — that's  all;'  but  something  made 
it  impossible. 

"  He  seemed  not  to  have  the  slightest  idea 
of  what  filled  my  whole  thoughts. 

"  '  My  dear  girl,'  said  he,  in  a  grave  and 
somewhat  displeased  tone,  *  surely  you  are 
very  unreasonable.  Have  you  not  everything 
upon  earth  to  make  you  happy — what  can 
you  want  V 

"  '  Oh,  Lenox  !' 

"  '  My  dear  Lisa,  pray  don't  be  so  very 
foolish.' 

"  And  I  felt  that  I  was  foolish,  and  was 
quite  ashamed  of  myself;  so  I  kissed  him, 
and  smiled  too.  And  here  all  ended  with 
his  thinking  me  a  nervous,  low-spirited  girl, 
and  no  more  comprehending  my  wants  and 
my  feelings,  than  perhaps — perhaps — I  quite 
do  myself. 

"  He  sat  down  upon  the  sofa  by  me,  and  I 
sat  by  him  so  happy  for  five  minutes  or  so. 

o  5 
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"  Then  he  gave  a  loud  yawn,  stretched 
himself,  and  left  the  sofa. 

"  When  he  did  so — how  silly  all  these 
little  things  look  upon  paper,  nobody  can 
remember  the  effect  they  have—  that  yawn, 
that  stretch,  seemed  to  throw  me  from  him 
distant  as  millions  of  worlds. 

"  How  could  he  care  so  little  about  my 
grief!  Ah,  the  time  was ! — and  not  so  very 
long  ago — when  he  was  glad  to  be  allowed  to 
sit  for  hours  by  me  :  he  wanted  nothing  else 
then. 

*'  '  Well,  I  shall  go  and  look  in  at  Arthur's, 
and  see  what  they  are  doing  there,  and  I'll 
order  the  phaeton  for  you  to  drive  round  the 
Park.' 

"  So  he  rang  the  bell,  ordered  the  carriage, 
and  went  away.  I  drove  round  the  Park 
half  asleep — came  in — dressed  for  a  large 
dinner  party,  then  went  to  Mrs.  M — 's  as- 
sembly. It  was  a  very  crowded,  noisy, 
buzzing  sort  of  an  affair.  People  looked  gay 
enough;  there  was  plenty  of  talking  and 
laughing  round  me.  I  listened  to  none  of  it 
— I  believe  I  looked  very  well — there  was  a 
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sort  of  murmur  when  I  came  into  Mrs.  M.'s 
room.  I  could  not  help  hearing  *  lovely 
creature,'  &c.  &c.  very  often.  I  wanted 
Lenox  to  have  heard  them — what  were  they 
to  me  ? — but  he  was  not  there. 

"  I  often  think  with  myself  that  I  will  try 
not  to  care  for  him — why  should  I  waste  my 
whole  heart  and  affections  upon  one  who  does 
not  want  them?  My  love  is  even  impor- 
tunate. I  wish  I  could  conceal  what  I  feel ; 
it  is,  I  see — a  sort  of  restraint — a  bother  to 
him — he  seems  really  wearied  of  me.  I  look 
at  my  glass — dress  myself  in  the  most  attrac- 
tive manner,  and  wonder  where  the  charm  is 
gone  that  used  to  bind  him  to  me.  It  is 
plain  that  often  he  does  not  even  look  at  me, 
when  others  are  surprised  at  my  beauty. 
This  then  is  the  end — here  finishes  my  life.... 

"  No  hope  of  joy — no  motive  for  exertion. 

'*  Young  and  beautiful,  and  with  a  pas- 
sionate heart,  my  doom  has  been  to  be  the 
idol  of  a  month,  and  then  to  sink  into  a  piece 
of  furniture — a  mere  appendage  to  the  man  I 
could  adore." 
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"  I  have — I  have  looked  at  my  laudanum 
bottle.  I  have  thought  to  force  a  few  genuine 
tears  from  his  eyes,  but  the  thought  of  my 
baby  stirs  within  me :  at  least  I  will  love  it, 
and  it  will  love  me — and  then  I  shall  perhaps 
forget. 

"  Ah,  what  a  reverse  from  when  a  word,  a 
look  of  mine  was  misery  or  happiness  !  I 
remember  the  ten  thousand  tenderest  things 
he  said  to  me — the  heart  of  man  never  in- 
vented tenderer ;  and  now,  as  if  it  had  been 
a  dream,  when  I  allude  to  them — he  has  for- 
gotten all ! 

"  Nay,  he  will  talk  of  those  days — which 
are  fixed  in  my  heart  for  ever — as  of  days  of 
a  short  insanity,  which  the  passion,  not  the 
individual,  occasioned. 

"  Do  all  men  make  love  so  persuasively  ? 
and  are  all  men,  without  intending  it,  such 
deep,  such  exquisite  deceivers  ?  Do  all  w^omen 
o'O  through  the  tortures  I  endure?  Alas, 
alas  !  why  did  I  ever,  ever  marry  ?" 
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*'  My  baby  is  born.  I  am  recovering 
slowly,  but  surely.  There  is  a  great  fuss 
made  about  both  me  and  it.  They  have  per- 
suaded me  not  to  nurse  it.  They  say  I  have 
not  strength — that  it  would  be  a  confinement 
to  me — and  yet  I  am  half  sorry.... 

"  I  have  got  a  most  excellent  nurse  to  take 
care  of  the  little  creature,  and  a  very  good 
wet-nurse,  too.  The  people  about  me  take 
care  of  all  that. 

"  I  am  very  fond  of  it,  but  I  wish  they 
would  let  me  see  more  of  it — they  keep  it 
out  of  the  room,  lest  it  should  tire  or  harry 
me.  I  am  sure  the  serenest  moments  I  have 
enjoyed  for  a  very  long  time  are  when  ihey 
will  let  me  hold  it  in  my  lap.  I  have  already 
a  thousand  schemes  for  its  education.  I  am 
sure  it  shall  be  very  different  from  mine.  I 
know  it  will  be  very  fond  of  me — children 
always  are.  It's  very  pretty  already,  and  I 
mean  to  make  it  the  most  elegant,  lovely 
woman,  and  good.  Poor  Emilia !  I  wonder 
what  is  become  of  her — years,  years,  years — 
and  I  dare  say  she  has  forgotten  me,  as  I  have 
almost  forgotten  her.     How  my  life  has  been 
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crowded  with  nothings  since  we  parted  !^ — 
long  and  long  ages  ago. 

"  My  baby  makes  me  think  of  her— and 
how  she  used  to  talk  to  me — but  I  shall  never 
see  her  again.  Pretty  little  thing,  there  is 
something  very  intelligent  in  its  droll,  wonder- 
ing face ;  and  when  I  put  it  close  to  my  heart 
I  have  such  a  feeling !  I  think  I  am  going  to 
be  very  happy ;  it  looks  so  nice  in  its  tiny 
basinet^  little  red-faced  thing,  all  smothered 
up  in  white  muslin.  Lenox,  who  hates  babies, 
gave  me  the  most  affectionate  squeeze  to  his 
heart  as  I  was  hanging  over  its  pretty  bed 
to-day,  and  seemed  to  think  it  quite  as  lovely 
as  I  did. 

"  Now  I  have  got  this  little  creature,  I 
shall  never  want  amusement.  I  shall  dress  it 
and  undress  it,  and  take  such  a  pleasure  in 
getting  it  to  sleep,  and  seeing  all  its  pretty 
ways— I  shall  be  so  happy,  I  am  sure." 


I  will  give  you  no  more  of  these  extracts ; 
they  will  suffice  to  paint  to  you  the  ill- 
regulated  heart,  accustomed  only  to  the  bane- 
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ful  pursuit  of  excitement,  and  filled  with  that 
bitter  disappointment  which  real  life  proves 
to  those  who  are  only  fitted  to  live  in  that 
paradise  of  romance — Love. 

You  will  pitv  her,  and  lament  as  I  do, 
that  Colonel  Lenox  did  not  prove,  what  too 
few  husbands  do  prove,  a  kind  and  judicious 
friend  to  this  wayward  but  most  affectionate 
trifler. 

It  was  true  she  had  soon  thoroughly 
wearied  him  by  her  exactions  and  her  ap- 
parent caprices ;  the  root  of  which  he  did  not, 
in  the  least,  take  the  trouble  to  understand. 
He  had  learned  to  look  upon  her  as  a  trifler, 
unworthy  to  take  the  place  in  his  heart  for- 
feited by  one  whose  desertion  he  never  had 
forgiven — it  was  in  that  kind  of  restless  state 
of  mind  produced  by  a  disappointment  of  this 
nature,  that  he  had  fallen  in  the  way  of  the 
beautiful  Lisa,  now  far  more  beautiful  than 
she  had  ever  been. 

Some  years  had  elapsed  since  the  days  of 
the  Oaks ;  and  the  remembrance  of  Emilia, 
who  had  so  completely  vanished  from  their 
circle,  had  faded  in  both  their   minds.      A 
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long  series  of  events  had  separated  Lisa  from 
her  schoolday  life  and  schoolday  friendships ; 
and  as  Colonel  Lenox  never  alluded  to  the 
subject,  Lisa  had  supposed  that  her  impression 
of  his  attachment  had  been  unfounded,  and 
that  he  had  never  really  cared  for  any  one 
but  herself. 

So  he  declared,  and  so  he  believed,  in  the 
brief  madness  of  the  passion  which  she  had 
excited. 

This  was  now  their  third  season  in  town ; 
another  infant  had  been  added  to  their  nur- 
sery, but  without  adding  to  the  felicity  of  the 
lovely  mother. 

She  found  babies,  like  the  other  things  of 
this  world,  incapable  of  furnishing  that  per- 
petual excitement  for  which  she  was  lan- 
o:uishino'. 

Of  serious  duty,  except  during  her  brief 
communication  with  Emilia,  she  had  never 
been  tau^fht  to  think.  Her  whole  life  was 
but  one  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  a  succession 
of  disappointments  at  finding  pleasure  never 
could  satisfy  a  heart  and  mind  like  hers.  But 
she  had  already  learned  the  fatal  secret  to 
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dazzle  and  confuse  her  mind  by  the  bustle  of 
endless  engagements  ;  and  the  gold  and  agate 
pen  no  longer  was  called  upon  to  record  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  full  and  tender 
heart. 

Colonel  Lenox  had  assumed  the  name  of 
Glenlyon  on  occasion  of  an  inheritance  which 
had  fallen  to  him.  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady 
Hesketh  were  dead,  and  Lisa  had  inherited  a 
large  fortune,  though  the  estate  had  gone  to 
the  heir  at  law. 

It  was  now,  in  the  dearth  of  greater 
objects,  become  a  very  strong  desire  with 
Colonel  Lenox  to  re-assume  his  family  name, 
of  which  he  was  extremely  proud,  and  it  Avas 
on  account  of  business  connected  with  this 
subject  that  Mr.  Danby  had  been  consulted ; 
something  had  occurred  which  had  deter- 
mined him  to  the  very  unusual  step  of  a  call 
at  Colonel  Lenox's  house,  where  he  had 
seen  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Lenox  as  he  has 
related. 

It  never  crossed  Mr.  Danby's  mind  that 
there  could   be  any  connexion  between  the 
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Colonel  Lenox  in  question,  and  the  handsome 
young  man  who  walked  upon  the  terrace  at 
the  Oaks.  He  had  long  considered  him  as 
dead. 

He  had  been  persuaded  that  Emilia  never 
had,  and  never  could  love  himself.  His  jealousy 
and  his  proud  resentment  when  the  conviction 
entered  his  mind  that  she  had  loved,  and  still 
loved,  another,  was  not  diminished  by  the 
death  of  the  object.  It  is  but  justice  to 
him  to  say,  that  his  feelings  were  of  too 
refined  a  nature  to  be  alleviated  by  this  cir- 
cumstance. 

He  had  loved  Emilia.  He  told  himself 
that  he  had  not  hoped  for  her  love.  The  wild 
despair  which  he  had  read  in  her  eyes  when 
the  marriage  was  irrevocably  completed, 
had  left  an  ineffaceable  impression  upon  a 
mind,  naturally  and  by  acquired  habit  of 
thought,  prone,  as  we  have  said,  to  suspicion, 
which  not  all  her  acts  of  gentle  duty  could 
efface.  He  read  in  every  kind  look  and 
obliging  action  what  he  thought  the  deep 
hypocrisy  of  a  heart  withheld;    he  saw  she 
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did  not  look  happy — alas  !  how  could  she  be 
happy,  when  all  on  which  her  spirit  fed  was 
denied — not  only  the  first  love  of  her  own 
young  heart,  but  the  esteem,  confidence,  and 
tenderness  of  him  to  whom  she  would  fain 
have  devoted  her  affection  ? 

Still  time  might  have  worn  this  away — 
time  would  have  united  them — had  it  not 
been  for  the  deep  and  secret  jealousy  im- 
planted by  his  mother's  cruel  discovery  ;  his 
suspicions  had  then  taken  a  definite  form,  and 
he  had  endeavoured  to  become  indifferent 
about  her,  and  had,  in  some  measure,  as  far  as 
the  expression  of  indifference  went,  succeeded. 

And  this  it  was  which  had  made  her  so 
entirely  unhappy.  To  be  loved  is  sweet  to 
all;  and  the  tenderness  of  a  man  like  Mr. 
Danby  must  have  ended  by  exciting  a  return, 
and  sooner  or  later  constituting  her  happiness. 
His  coldness  and  reserve  wounded  her  cruelly, 
but  she  acquiesced  in  it ;  her  just  and  candid 
temper  led  her  to  believe  that  it  was  the  in- 
evitable consequence  of  her  unfortunate  posi- 
tion. She  had  the  resolution,  in  spite  of  all 
discouragements,  to  persevere  in  her  duty — 
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in  that  conduct  which  she  thought  was  right, 
and  which  she  had  promised  to  herself  when 
she  had  accepted  him. 

She  was  unhappy — but  far  less  unhappy, 
than  the  miguided  Lisa. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

A  noi  venia  la  creatura  bella, 
Bianco  vestita,  e  nella  faccia,  quale 
Par,  tremolando,  mattutina  stella. 

Dante. 

The  beautiful  Mrs.  Lenox  was  sitting  in 
the  manner  I  have  shown  to  you,  yawning 
over  her  two  o'clock  breakfast,  when  the 
door  once  more  opened,  a  footman  entered, 
and  announced  Mrs.  Danby. 

Lisa  rose  from  her  sofa. 

There  was  the  embarrassment  of  a  few 
moments;  they  were  both  so  changed  that 
they  might  almost  have  passed  without 
knowing  each  other ;  both,  too,  had  in  secret 
been  hurt  by  that  silence  which  had  produced 
the  long  estrangement;  and  these  feelings, 
which  had    been    overlooked   in  the  joy  of 
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recovering  the  trace  of  each  other's  existence, 
gave  a  something  of  distrust  and  embarrass- 
ment to  their  manners — when  they  met,  they 
almost  met  as  strangers.  * 

Emilia,  who  had  been  for  so  many  years 
excluded  from  elegant  life,  was  almost  daz- 
zled with  the  splendour  and  luxury  that 
surrounded  the  fashionable,  polished,  and 
most  beautiful  creature  who  rose  from  her 
sofa  to  receive  her.  And  Lisa  could  scarcely 
believe  that  the  pale,  tall,  grave,  and  faded 
lady  who  entered  the  room  was  the  once 
blooming  and  animated  Emilia. 

Lisa  started  back  and  stood  gazing. 

Emilia  advanced  steadily,  but  the  colour 
was  rising  fast  to  her  cheek,  as,  endeavouring 
vainly  to  appear  calm,  she  held  out  her 
hand. 

But  Lisa  was  upon  her  bosom. 

There  were  tears  shed  on  both  sides. 

Then  the  lovely  mistress  of  this  beautiful 
world  which  surrounded  her  led  her  friend  to 
the  sofa,  and  they  sat  down  together;  the 
one  looking  like  the  divinity  to  whom  this 
rich  and  splendid  shrine,  with  all  its  incense- 
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breathiog  flowers  aud  sweet  odours,  had  been 
dedicated,  and  the  other  like  some  pale  in- 
habitant of  a  colder  and  a  darker  world. 
Yet  with  her  pure  and  serene  outlines,  her 
so  colourless  and  slightly  melancholy  brow, 
she  looked,  as  her  friend  afterwards  said..."  not 
handsome — no,  I  don't  know  w^ell  what  she 
was — but  there  was  something  holy,  radiant 
in  her  whole  figure — she  looked  more  like  an 
angel  than  a  woman." 

There  was  silence  as  they  sat  holding  each 
other's  hands. 

Emilia  spoke  first. 

*'  I  see  you  again  then." 

*'  Ah,  Emilia  !  where  have  you  been  buried 
all  this  time  ?  while  I  have  been — what  have 
I  not  been  doing  ?" 

**  I  have  been  dead,  and  you  have  been 
living — that  is  all,"  said  Emilia. 

"  Yes,  I  believe  I  have  been  living,  that  is, 
fluttering  away  life  in  everything  that  is  idle 
and  unprofitable — what  people  call  pleasures— 
I  hope  you  have  been  happier  than  I  have 
been — though  I  can't  say  you  look  so." 

Emilia's  colour  again  rose,  a  faint  blush 
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just  fleeted  over  her  cheek  —  but  she  said 
nothing. 

"  We  ought  to  tell  each  other  our  his- 
tories," said  Mrs.  Lenox ;  "  will  you  begin, 
or  shall  I?  Indeed,"  pressing  her  hand,  *'  I 
have  learned  yours — you  did  marry — that — 
Mr.  Danby — and /married  ...Colonel  Lenox." 

Years  had  elapsed,  and  well  had  Emilia 
schooled  herself,  but  she  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  the  world  to  preserve  her  com- 
posure. 

"  Lenox  !....!  thought  Mr.  Danby  said — 
Glenlyon,"  said  she,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Yes — he  changed  his  name  for  a  large 
estate  in  Scotland  ;  but  he  thinks  no  name 
so  pretty  as  Lenox,  and  the  time  was  when  I 
thought  so  too.... but  I  care  very  little  about 
it  now.  But  he's  going  to  be  Lenox  again — 
and  so  I  have  never  tried  to  learn  to  call  him 
Glenlyon." 

Emilia  continued  silent. 

Then  Mrs.  Lenox  said — 

"  The  next  question  to  be  asked  and  an- 
swered, now  we  know  whom  we  have  married, 
is,  I   suppose,  what  children  have  we  got? 
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I've  got  two,  I  believe.     How  many  have  you 
got— six  ?" 

"  Not  one,"  said  Emilia. 

"  Well,  I  dare  say  that's  quite  as  well. 
That  sort  of  thing  is  such  a  plague,  and  one 
sees  so  little  of  one's  children,  after  all.  I 
used  to  think,  I  remember,  when  I  was  young 
and  foolish — when  I  was  so  weak,  Emilia, 
as  to  wish  to  be  loved,  and  to  love.... and  all 
that  nonsense...." 

Emilia's  hand  quivered  a  little  as  Lisa  said 
this. 

"  I  used  to  think  how  passionately  I  should 
love  my  children — that  I  should  live  for  them 
— but  things  are  so  oddly  ordered  in  this 
world,  I  think  one  never  does  what  one  best 
likes.  I  never  hardly  see  my  children — I  am 
in  bed  half  the  morning,  and  they  are  in  bed 
all  the  night,  which  is  the  only  time  when 
lam  alive — but  would  you  like  to  see  them?" 

"  I  should  like  excessively  to  see  them." 

She  rang  the  bell,  the  page  appeared. 

"  Tell  Mrs.  Reynolds  to  bring  down  the 
children ;  this  lady  wants  to  see  them." 

VOL.  II.  P 
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The  page  returned  with — 

"  Master  Lenox  is  just  going  out,  and  Miss 
Lenox  is  asleep." 

"  Ah,  that  is  always  it — but  I  will  have  my 
own  way  for  once.  Tell  Mrs.  Reynolds  that 
I  beg  she  will  bring  the  children  down,  as  a 
very  old  friend  of  mine  wishes  most  particu- 
larly to  see  them." 

After  some  short  delay,  the  door  opened, 
and  the  children  appeared.  The  first,  a  wild 
and  beautiful  boy,  of  about  two  years  old, 
with  his  hat  and  feather  hanging  on  one  side 
of  his  face ;  the  other,  a  most  lovely  female 
infant  of  four  months,  asleep  in  the  arms  of 
its  wet-nurse. 

Emilia  kissed,  or  strove  to  kiss,  the  elder 
little  rebel,  who  pushed  her  away  with  both 
his  hands,  and  turned  his  face  wilful  and 
playful  from  her;  she  then  took  the  little 
babe  in  her  arms,  and  kissed  it  very  softly, 
while  her  colour  rose  and  fell  rapidly. 

At  last  she  said — 
,,  ,"  There  seem  strange  inequalities  in  this 
world." 

"  As  how,  dear  Emilia?" 
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"  I  think  it  all  falls  to  your  share,"  with  a 
gentle  smile. 
'*  All  what?" 

"  Every  good  thing  which  God  gives  he 
seems  to  have  given  to  you."  There  was  a 
slight  bitterness  in  her  tone  as  she  spoke, 
but,  recovering  herself,  she  smiled  again,  and 
said,  looking  at  her  with  great  affection,  *'  and 
to  complete  all,  he  has  made  you  that  which 
nobody  can  envy,  because  every  one  must 
love  you.'* 

Mrs.  Lenox  shook  her  head,  but  turned 
away  and  said  nothing. 

"  Come  here,  you  rebel,  and  give  me  a 
kiss,"  said  she,  rallying  her  spirits,  and 
beginning  to  play  with  her  boy;  then  she 
took  and  kissed  and  hugged  her  sleeping 
babe ;  and  then,  saying  she  was  sick  of  them 
both,  sent  them  out  of  the  room,  and,  sinking 
again  upon  her  sofa  by  the  side  of  Emilia, 
continued  her  interrupted  talk. 

"  Dear  Emilia,"  she  added,  looking  at  her 
with  tenderness — "  it  does  me  good  to  see  you. 
When  I  look  at  you,  it  reminds  me  of  those 
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days  so  long,  long  ago,  when  we  were  both..., 
ah  !  how  different  from  what  we  are  now  !  I 
had  a  heart  then — but  I  don't  know  what  has 
become  of  it ;  yet,  when  I  see  you,  it  seems 
to  come  like  a  recollection  again.  I  don't 
think. ...What  was  I  about  to  say?  What  a 
life  have  I  led  since  we  parted  at  the  Oaks  !... 
And,  ah !  my  Emilia !  had  you  not  better 
have...." 

"  Let  us  talk  of  something  else  than  the 
Oaks,"  said  Mrs.  Danby,  interrupting  her; 
"  I  endeavour  to  forget  the  Oaks,  and  all  that 
part  of  my  life.  I  have  a  home — and  kind- 
ness— and  though  not  blest  as  you  are,  with 
such  lovely  children,  I...." 

"  Ah !  you  were  always  contented  and 
always  happy,  and  I  was  always  happy  and 
never  contented,  that  was  the  difference.... 
and  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  be  happier 
now,  as  the  world  goes,  than  I  am,  and  yet  I 
should  not  care  if  I  were  dead  to-morrow ; 
but  I  am  so  tired  and  good-for-nothing  to- 
day, I  shall  only  infect  you  with  my  own 
blue-devils.     What  a  beautiful  day  I  protest 
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it  is,  and  past  four  o'clock ! — \\nll  you  take  a 
drive  with  me  in  the  Park  ?    Do,  dear  Emily." 

Emilia  consented,  with  the  proviso  that  she 
should  be  released  by  half-past  five  —  Mr. 
Danby's  dinner-hour. 

Mrs.  Lenox  opened  wide  her  beautiful  eyes 
with  astonishment,  but  promised  to  drive  her 
home  at  the  proper  hour. 

And  the  languid  beauty  and  her  grave  and 
quiet  friend  were  soon  seated  side  by  side  in 
the  most  elegant  of  little  equipages,  and,  with 
a  tiny  postillion  on  the  tiny  ponies,  were  soon 
ofoinof  the  round  of  the  Park. 

The  Park  was  full  of  gay  company;  and  the 
carriage  of  the  lovely  Mrs.  Lenox  was  soon 
surrounded  by  admiring  cavaliers  on  horse- 
back, all  of  whom  raised  their  eyes  or  their 
glasses  to  observe  the  new  face  by  her  side. 
Emilia,  pale  and  faded  as  she  was,  had  lost 
little  in  beauty,  and  had  even  gained  in 
the  interest  of  her  appearance ;  and  as  she 
sat,  silently  reclining  in  the  carriage,  while 
Mrs.  Lenox,  now  in  animated  spirits,  laughed, 
and  flirted,  and  chatted  away,  full  of  talent, 
whim,  and  gaiety — she  was  scarcely  a  less 
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attractive  object  than  her  volatile  and  fasci- 
nating friend. 


*•  They  seemed  to  me  to  be  making  more 
than  ordinary  fuss  about  you,  Lisa,  in  the 
Park,"  was  Colonel  Lenox's  address  to  his 
wife  as,  both  dressed  to  go  out  for  dinner, 
they  were  waiting  a  few  seconds  for  their 
carriage  in  the  drawing-room. 

**  You  are  usually  a  pretty  powerful  centre 
of  attraction — but  there  was  some  one  I  did 
not  in  the  least  know  in  your  carriage.  Who 
can  you  have  picked  up  now?" 

"  Did  you  look  at  her?  or  did  you  not 
look  at  her?"  said  Lisa.  '*  You  very  seldom, 
signor,  trouble  yourself  in  the  least  either 
with  me  or  my  carriage. — My  new  attraction 
must  have  been  peculiarly  attractive,  as  it 
attracted  you  to  look  that  way. — Well,  what 
did  you  think  of  her  ?" 

*'  Rather  a  fine  figure  of  a  woman,  if  one 
may  judge  by  her  'pose^  which  was  elegant 
and  distinguished  enough ;  but  as  for  her  face, 
your  new  friend   is    old  enough  to  be  your 
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grandmother,  Lisa. — I  can't  imagine  where 
you  picked  her  up  V 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Lisa  ;  "  why  need  you 
make  any  concealment  about  it  ? — you  know 
very  welL" 

'*  I  have  not  the  slightest  suspicion." 

"  I  can  tell  you  what,  sir — you  will  make 
me  very  suspicious  if  you  go  on  so,"  said 
Lisa,  colouring. 

"  What  ca?i  you  mean?" 

''  Mean. — Good  heavens,  Lenox  !  you  don't 
mean  to  say,  or  to  pretend  to  make  me  believe, 
you  didn't  know  who  was  in  the  carriage  with 
me?" 

"  I  do  pretend  to  say  so;  and  now  you 
seem  so  unwilling  to  tell  me,  I  really  beg  to 
know,  Lisa. — You  have  lately  been  in  the 
humour  to  pick  up  such  odd  acquaintances, 
and  to  make  yourself  so  thoroughly  inde- 
pendent of  me,  that  I  begin  to  think  it  is  as 
well  I  should  know  whom  you  please  to 
honour  by  exhibiting  them  to  the  whole  town 
at  your  side  ?" 

*'  Lidependent !  Strange  people !"  said  Lisa, 
putting  up  her  lip ;    "  and    I  wonder   what 
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strange  people  Colonel  Lenox  gets  acquainted 
with — he  knows  best — but  who's  afraid  ?  I 
challenge  him  to  compare  his  new  friends 
with  mine  any  day  in  the  year...." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  or  not,  without 
further  trifling?"  said  he,  angrily. 

"  No,  I  do  not ;  for  I  am  sure,  if  you 
would  own  it,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do.  And 
why  you  choose  to  make  all  this  mystery 
about  it  I  cannot  conceive  !    Unless,  indeed..." 

"  /  make  the  mystery  !  Was  ever  any- 
thing on  earth  so  unreasonable  and  provoking 
as  you  are !" 

''  Indeed  ! — Very  well,  I  am  sorry  for  you, 
poor  man  !"  and,  humming  a  tune,  she  stepped 
out  into  the  conservatory  at  the  end  of  her 
drawing-room,  and  began  to  busy  herself  with 
gathering  some  flowers ;  while  he,  vexed  and 
out  of  temper,  with  little  reason  enough  as  it 
should  seem,  sat  brushing  the  hat  which  he 
held  in  his  hand  with  his  coat-sleeve. 

The  time  was  past  when  his  young  and 
beautiful  wife  heeded  his  humours ;  she 
seemed,  indeed,  to  take  quite  a  pleasure  in 
provoking  him.     She  came  up  to    him  from 
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the  conservatory  with  a  rose  in  her  hand,  put 
it  to  his  face,  and  said — 

'"  Sweet — isn't  it  ?  sweet  as  your  temper  ! 
And  so  you  pretend  you  thought  her  changed  ?" 

''  Pooh !"  said  he,  ungraciously  pushing 
the  rose  away ;  "I  tell  you  I  have  not  a  con- 
ception who  you  are  talking  about ;  but  she 
looked  so  like  a  tragedy  queen,  that  I  suspect 
you  of  having  picked  up  some  second-rate 
actress,  whom  you  fancy  a  Siddons,  to  make  a 
pet  of. — And  where,  in  the  name  of  Heaven, 
did  you  set  her  down  ? — I  am  confident  I  saw 
your  carriage  turning  out  of  Chancery  Lane, 
as  I  came  up  from  Hoare's,  where  I  had  occa- 
sion to  go  this  afternoon." 

"  Exactly  so — in  Chancery  Lane  I  set  her 
down. — And  oh  dear,  Lenox !  is  it  not  horrid 
to  think  of  that  dear  creature  spending  her 
life  in  such  a  hole  as  that  ?" 

He  looked  so  naturally,  as  if  he  did  not  in 
the  least  comprehend  her,  that  at  last  she 
was  half  convinced  that  he  really  had  not 
recognized  Emilia. 

Well,   you    really   do   look   so   divinely 
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stupid,  that  for  once  I  believe  you  to  be 
sincere — that  woman  was  Emilia  Danby." 

''  Danby!"  he  repeated — "  Emilia!" 

"  She  who  was  once  that  lovely,  blooming, 
animated  Emilia  Wyndham,  that  I.... and  per- 
haps you..."  she  added,  looking  at  him  askance, 
"  loved  so  dearly. ...is  now  the  pale  and  faded, 
but  charming  looking  creature,  that  / — but  I 
beg  it  may  not  he  you — mean  to  love  exceed- 
ingly again." 

He  did  not  seem  to  heed  her — he  was  look- 
ing intently  at  something  in  the  crown  of  his 
hat. 

"  The  deuce !"  said  he :  *'  that  careless 
rascal  has  not  given  me  my  own  hat;"  and 
he  rose  and  walked  out  of  the  room. 

"  Now  I  wonder  what  there  was  in  that 
hat,"  said  his  wife  to  herself,  •'  for  he  is  such 
an  arch-deceiver,  that  I  never  know  what  to 
believe  of  him." 

However,  the  carriage  was  at  the  door 
before  he  had  got  the  right  hat,  which,  as  it 
proved,  was  exactly  the  one  he  held  in  his 
hand   before;  it  was,    however,  well   pulled 
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over  his  brows  as  he  handed  his  wife  into  the 
carriage :  and  he  was  so  busy  letting  down 
and  pulling  up  the  window,  and  found  it  so 
impossible  to  settle  the  window-strap  at  a 
just  length  upon  the  pin,  that  she  never  even 
saw  his  face  till  they  stopped  at  the  house 
where  they  were  to  dine. 

She,  flung  back  in  a  corner  of  the  carriage, 
was  by  this  time  far  from  the  subject,  and 
was  speculating  whether  the  Duke  of  C. 
would  be  at  this  dinner  or  not. 

The  Duke  of  C.  was  there. 

And  the  Duke  of  C.  sat  by  Mrs.  Lenox  at 
dinner,  who  really  looked  the  loveliest  little 
creature  that  ever  uttered  wild  and  pretty 
things  in  a  voice  like  music,  and  with  lips  of 
coral;  and  the  Duke — a  remarkably  tall, 
handsome,  and  elegant  man — was  evidently 
so  much  enchanted  that,  contrary  to  his  usual 
wont,  he  appeared  in  the  drawing-robm  after- 
wards ;  and  it  was  not  till  Mrs.  Lenox  went 
away  to  the  Opera,  that  he  went  away  too, 
and  he  was  in  his  box  the  whole  evening,  and 
with  his  glass  very  rarely  directed  to  the 
stage. 
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Colonel  Lenox — contrary  to  his  custom  also 
— came  into  his  wife's  box  that  night.  She 
was  quite  alone ;  and  as  he  sat  behind  her,  so 
that  she  could  not  see  his  face,  he  said,  after 
a  long  silence — 

"  Now,  don't  be  tiresome,  Lisa — is  it  pos- 
sible that  that  pale,  almost  elderly-looking 
woman,  that  I  saw  in  your  carriage  to-day, 
could  be  Emilia  Wyndham  ?  I  assure  you, 
upon  my  honour,  I  did  not  know  her  in  the 
least — I  never  saw  any  one  upon  earth  so 
changed." 

Mrs.  Lenox,  with  all  her  airy  indifference, 
was  not  yet  become  so  very  indifferent  as  not 
to  feel  her  heart  beat  with  pleasure  at  this 
speech. 

She  turned  playfully  and  saucily  to  him, 
and  said — 

'*  I  never  heard  you  say  such  rude,  bearish 
things  in  my  life,  Lenox.  I  positively  will 
tell  her  what  you  say." 

"  Do,  if  you  please,"  said  he,  carelessly; 
"  but  where  on  earth  did  you  pick  her 
up?" 
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"  Why,  before  you  came  to  town  the  other 
day,  your  solicitor  had  made  an  appointment 
with  Mr.  Danby  to  meet  him  at  your  house, 
and  you  were  not  come  back,  and  they  showed 
him  up  by  mistake  to  me — and,  good  heavens  ! 
I  knew  him  in  a  moment.  He  was  not  changed 
the  least  possible  atom  from  the  man  who 
walked  by  Emilia  that  famous  and  never-to- 
be-forgotten  night  upon   the  terrace  at  the 
Oaks.     He's  just   as   ugly — older  he   could 
not  be  if  he  lived  to  be  as  old  as  Methusaleh — 
and  so  I  made  her  out.... but  he  must  be  the 
greatest  hunks  in  the  world,   for  you  know 
everybody  said  he  was  most  cruel  rich,  and 
yet  he  keeps  her  in  such  a  place  as  you  never 
in  your  life  did  see." 

<*  Perhaps  he's  jealous  of  her  ?" 
"  Very  likely. — Yes,  I  dare  say  that  old- 
fashioned  vice  still  holds  in  Chancery  Lane, 
though  it  is  centuries  since  men  have  paid 
their  wives  such  a  compliment  in  Grosvenor 
Square.  Yes,  I  should  not  really  wonder — 
perhaps  Mr.  Danby  does  still  care  enough  for 
his  wife  to  be  jealous  of  her." 
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And  she  thought  in  her  heart,  '*  I  would 
be  content  to  be  locked  up  in  Chancery  Lane 
all  my  life,  to  know  that  my  husband  was 
jealous  of  me !" 

There  was  a  silence  of  some  minutes — at 
last — 

*'  What  are  you  thinking  of,  Lisa?"  said  he. 

"  Of  how  I  could  possibly  make  you 
jealous,"  she  said,  in  rather  a  hurt  tone. 

"  I'm  sure  T  don't  know — but  I  advise  you 
not  to  try." 

"  You  could  be  jealous  then  ?" 

"  I  advise  you  not  to  try,"  said  he,  coldly. 
"  It's  more  easy  to  make  husbands  jealous — 
if  jealous  the  word  must  be,  but  I  prefer  any 
other — to  offend  them,  to  irritate  them  by 
levity  and  vanity,  than  many  women  think. 
Jealous  I  am  not  much  inclined  to  be,  but 
displeased  I  may  very  easily  be." 

Her  countenance  fell,  but  her  spirit  rose  at 
this  unkindness ;  and,  turning  her  sweet  face 
away,  she  began  to  look  out  from  her  box, 
to  place  herself  in  the  most  engaging  attitude 
for  display,  and  seemed  to  think  of  nothing 
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henceforward  but  of  endeavouring  to  attract 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  house.  He  soon 
quitted  her  box,  and  left  her  to  pursue  her 
amusement. 
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